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JOURNAL   OF 
THE  TWENTY-FOURTH   SESSION. 

October,  1915,  to  IMarcb,  1916. 


OCTOBER  AND   NOVEMBER   MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  October  i8th,  1915,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier, 
in  the  Chair,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pollard  on  The  Work  of  Bruce 
Rogers^  Printer,  was  read  for  him  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick,  the  President 
explaining  that  Mr.  Pollard  was  unable  to  be  present,  having  heard  that 
morning  of  the  death  of  his  younger  son,  Roger  Pollard,  in  France,  on 
October  i3th.  He  had,  however,  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  the 
Meeting  should  be  held  and  his  paper  read.  On  the  motion  of  the 
President,  a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pollard  and  his  paper 
was  read  without  discussion.  It  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  books 
and  fragments  of  Mr.  Rogers'  printing,  which  aroused  great  interest.  On 
Monday,  November  isth,  a  paper  on  Lyons  as  a  Literary  Centre  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  Marion  Cox.  Both 
papers  are  printed  in  the  present  volume,  Dr.  Cox's  in  full,  Mr.  Pollard's 
slightly  abridged. 
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DECEMBER   MEETING. 

On  Monday,  December  2oth,  the  President  in  the  Chair,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Strickland  Gibson  on  Bodleian  Catalogues  (and  Cataloguing) 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  of  which  he  has  kindly  supplied  the  following 
abstract.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Strickland  Gibson  on  military 
service  it  is  not  possible  to  print  the  paper  in  full. 

SUMMARY. — The  first  Bodleian  Catalogue  was  compiled  by  Thomas 
James  and  published  in  1605,  three  years  after  the  Library  had  been 
formally  opened.  The  Catalogue  contains  both  MSS.  and  printed  books, 
and  is  arranged  as  a  shelf-list.  The  books  are  classed  under  the  four 
academic  Faculties  of  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  in 
rough  alphabetical  order,  with  an  index  of  authors'  names.  The  normal 
book  was  considered  to  be  the  folio,  and  each  numbered  section  in  the 
Catalogue  represents  a  folio  shelf  of  books.  The  smaller  sizes  and 
volumes  containing  more  than  one  work  are  treated  by  an  ingenious  use 
of  the  symbols  IF  and  *.  Such  a  Catalogue  offers  little  scope  to  the 
cataloguer,  and  as  a  rule  titles  are  much  abbreviated,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  record  the  exact  words  of  the  title-page:  the  1561  edition  of 
Chaucer's  Works,  for  instance,  is  entered  as  'Galfredi  Chauceri  opera 
Anglice.'  Although  the  Bodleian  contained  only  about  4,000  volumes 
in  1604,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  stated  that  'The  general  conceit,  as  well  of 
other  Nations,  as  of  our  own  at  home,  of  the  Library-store  is  so  great, 
that  they  imagine  in  a  manner  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  it.'  In  the 
Arts  section,  which  included  Language,  Literature,  History — in  fact  all 
books  which  could  not  be  placed  under  the  heads  Theology,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Medicine — there  were  only  thirty-six  printed  works  in 
the  English  language. 

In  1620,  the  year  of  his  resignation,  James  published  the  second 
Bodleian  Catalogue.  The  title-page  states  that  the  Catalogue  will  be 
found  useful  not  only  to  Public  Libraries  in  Europe,  but  also  to  private 
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collectors.  In  the  preface,  James  says  little  about  the  plan  of  his 
Catalogue,  but  enlarges  on  such  diverse  themes  as  the  means  to  refute 
Romanists,  the  ordering  of  a  Private  Library,  the  best  way  of  taking  notes, 
the  use  of  common-place  books,  the  value  of  interleaved  Bibles,  and  the 
desirability  of  studying  modern  languages.  The  Catalogue  contains  both 
MSS.  and  printed  books,  and  is  arranged  in  one  alphabetical  order. 
Some  noticeable  features  are  the  use  of  cross-references,  the  entering  of 
anonymous  books  under  the  first  word  of  the  title,  and  the  printing  of 
English  works  in  black-letter. 

In  1610  the  Library  began  to  receive  from  the  Stationers'  Company  a 
copy  of  every  book  entered  by  its  members.  The  expectation,  however, 
of  finding  contemporary  popular  literature  in  the  Catalogue  is  not  realised, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  having  decided  that  plays  and  '  baggage-books '  should 
not  be  placed  in  his  Library.  Naturally  many  such  books  were  received 
from  the  Company,  but  were  never  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  although 
Jarnes  went  to  the  length  of  having  them  bound.  The  only  play  by  a 
contemporary  writer  in  the  1620  Catalogue  is  Heywood's  Four  prentices 
of  London.  In  the  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  published  in  1635, 

English  plays  and  books  of  a  popular  kind  were  freely  entered. 

t 

The  last  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bodleian  Catalogues  appeared 
in  1674  with  the  title  'Catalogus  impressorum  Librorum  Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae  ....  Opera  Thomae  Hyde.'  In  the  Dedication  and  the 
Preface,  Hyde  recounts  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  for  nine  years  in 
compiling  his  Catalogue.  (Thomas  Hearne  unkindly  says  that  Hyde 
only  wrote  the  Dedication  and  Preface,  and  that  the  Bodleian  Janitor 
really  compiled  the  Catalogue ;  on  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Lockey  states 
that  fifty  Masters  of  Art  had  been  engaged  on  it.)  In  the  Preface,  Hyde 
gives  the  rules  which  were  followed  respecting  Authors'  names,  Imprints, 
Abbreviations,  Cross-references,  Initials,  Anonyma,  '  Collectaneous '  works, 
Sermons,  Theses,  Fictitious  names,  Subject-headings  (e.g.,  Lexicons), 
Translations,  and  Commentaries.  On  the  whole  the  Catalogue  reaches 
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a  high  standard,  although  Hyde  unfortunately  began  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  placing  anonymous  books  under  large  subject-headings  like  '  Religio? 
That  he  had  something  of  the  bibliographical  spirit  is  shown  by  his 
statement  that  even  if  books  had  *  minus  elegantes  Titulos,'  as  many 
books  in  modern  language  frequently  had,  he  nevertheless  transcribed 
the  titles  as  he  found  them. 

The  importance  of  these  Bodleian  Catalogues  is  that  each  was  in  its 
own  way  a  pioneer  among  the  Catalogues  of  European  Public  Libraries. 
The  1605  Catalogue  was  the  first  published  catalogue  of  a  general 
collection  of  books;  the  1620  Catalogue  was  the  first  to  be  arranged 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  and  that  of  1674  was  the  most  extensive  Library 
catalogue  up  to  that  time  published. 

After  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Madan,  and  other  Members  took  part,  Mr.  Gibson  briefly  replied, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  offered  him  by  the  President. 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  were  circulated  by  means  of  the  News-Sheet. 

1.  The  prosperity  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  has  been  much  less 
affected  during  the  past  year  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.     The  deaths  of  only  two  Members   have   been 
reported,  those  of  Colonel  Lord  Ninian  Crichton  Stuart,  M.P.,  who  died 
very  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  of  the  Welsh  Regiment,  and 
Mr.  W.   H.   K.  Wright,   the  veteran  librarian   of  the   Plymouth   Public 
Library.      Three   Members   have  resigned,   and   the   number  of  unpaid 
subscriptions  is  higher  than  usual  and  that  of  new  Members  lower ;  but 
the  War,  while  it  has  checked  the  notable  increase  which  was  in  progress 
in  the  first  half  of  1914,  has  not  yet  diminished  our  membership. 

2.  While  the   decline  in  entrance  fees  and  the  number  of  foreign 
subscriptions  in  abeyance  has  lessened  our  income,  our  total  receipts  for 
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1915  are  exceptionally  high,  owing  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  casing  of 
our  stock  on  our  sales  of  past  publications,  which  this  year  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  .£113  i6s.  od.  Following  upon  the  ^£59  135.  6d. 
received  in  1913,  and  ;£8o  i6s.  od.  received  in  1914,  each  of  which 
established  a  record,  these  exceptional  sales  have  greatly  reduced  the  stock 
of  our  earlier  publications,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  invest 
£100  of  the  money  received  from  this  source  in  a  Five  per  cent. 
Exchequer  Bond.  This  will  restore  the  old  margin  of  our  investments 
over  our  liabilities  to  Life  Members,  which,  owing  to  the  fall  in  Consols, 
has  greatly  diminished. 

3.  Two  small  volumes,  the  List  of  English  Books  printed  up  to  1640 
in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Wood, 
and  the  Abstracts  of  Wills  of  Cambridge  Printers  and  Stationers,   by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  and  Dr.  Palmer,  are  being  issued  on  or  before  January 
1 7th.      The  balance  to  our   credit   will   suffice   to  pay  for  these,  for  a 
volume  of  Transactions  now  being  indexed,  and  for  either  the  first  volume 
of  Professor  Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle  English  Religious  and 
Didactic  Verse,  or  for  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  English  Fifteenth  Century  Books, 
which  is  slowly  nearing  completion.     Whichever  of  these  books   is   not 
issued   for  1915  will   be   available   for  1916,  for  which   also  we   have  a 
monograph  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bosanquet  on  English  Almanacks  and  Prog- 
nostications, which  has  been  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Pollard's  hands  and 
is  partly  in  type,  while  Professor  Carleton  Brown  is  preparing  the  second 
volume  of  his  Register.     Owing  partly  to  the  general  shortage  of  labour, 
partly  to  private  sorrows  and  anxieties,  there  has  been  an  unusual  difficulty 
this  year  in  getting  books  issued,  but  those  named  are  all  nearing  com- 
pletion,  and    it    is   hoped    that   in    a    few    months   the   arrears    will   be 
worked  off. 

4.  The  Society's   library,   which  is  housed   at   University   College, 
Gower  Street,  has  been  rearranged  and  re-pressmarked  during  the  year. 
Gifts  of  bibliographical  books  and  pamphlets  will  be  cordially  welcome. 
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BALANCE  SHEET.— 1st  January,  1915,  to  31st  December,  1915,  inclusive. 


RECEIPTS.                  £    s.  d. 

By  Balance,  3  1st  Dec.,  1914...  243     5    9 
British  and  Foreign   Entrance 
Fees    .                                        13  13    o 

PAYMENTS.                 £,    s.   d. 
By  Printing,  Casing  and  Dis- 
tribution             90    6  II 
Illustrations                   .          ••     40  10    6 

Subscriptions  for  191  3  and  1914     14  14    o 
British  Subscriptions  for  1915...  225  15    o 

Insurance  of  Stock  of  Publica- 
tions ...                  .  .        ...      i  13    o 

United  States  Subscriptions  for 
1915  and  Entrance  Fees     ...  127    7    3 
Foreign  Subscriptions  for  1915     10  16    o 

Copying  and  Researches        ...     24    4    o 
Vote  for  Library          10    6    9 
Rent      ..                     '..           .     23    2    O 

Subscriptions  for  1916            ...      440 
Sale  of  Publications     113  1  6    o 
Interest   on    Investments    and 
Deposit         14  18  n 
Mr.     Bosanquet    (contribution 
towards  cost  of  illustrations)    20    o    o 

Expenses  of  Meetings  5    8    o 
Bank  Charges  063 
Hon.  Secretaries'  Expenses   ...       3    2    6 
Hon.  U.S.  Secretary's  Expenses       I     i     o 
Hon.  Treasurer's  Expenses    ...       I   15     2 
Balance,  3ist  December,  1915  : 
At    Bank,   in- 
cluding £200 
on  deposit  ...  £586    6  10 
In  hand        ...          070 
586  13  10 

£788    9  II 

^788    9  ii 

The  above  accounts  will  be  submitted  to  the  Auditors  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

ROBERT  E.  GRAVES,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
5th  January,  igi6. 


ASSETS.  £  s.  d. 

j£30o  2$%  Consols  Bonds  @  58$  175  10  o 
Zioo  3£%  New  South  Wales 

Bond 95  10  o 

Estimated  value  of  Stock  of 

Publications 500  o  o 

Balance  of  Account  for  1915  ...  586  13  10 

Subscriptions  in  arrear,  about...  21  o  o 


LIABILITIES.  £  j.  d. 

Estimated  liability  for  26  Life 

Members  273  o  o 

Subscriptions  received  for  1916  4  4  o 
Estimated  cost  of  completing 

books  for  1914  and  1915,  and 

of  other  Printing     ...         ...  400    o    o 

Treasury  Grant  for  Incunabula 

Research  (unexpended)      ...     68    o    o 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  20, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Monday,  January  i7th,  1916,  the  President,  Sir 
William  Osier,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as  printed  in  the  January 
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News-Sheet,  was  read  by  Mr.  McKerrow  ;  its  adoption  was  then  moved  by 
the  President,  supported  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  V.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Redgrave, 
Sir  William  Osier  was  re-elected  as  President,  with  expressions  of  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  prolong  his 
term  of  office  during  the  War. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wheatley,  seconded  by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  was 
elected  a  Vice-President,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded 
by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  Dr.  E.  M.  Cox  was  elected  as  a  new  Member 
of  Council. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  Society  and  Members  of  Council  were  then 
re-elected,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  closed. 

JANUARY,   FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH   MEETINGS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President  in  the  Chair, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Bibliography 
of  Matthew  Prior-,  on  Monday,  February  2ist,  the  President  in  the  Chair, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick,  V.P.,  on  The  Laws  regulating 
Printing  and  Publishing  in  France  ;  and  on  Monday,  March  2oth,  the 
President  in  the  Chair,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  V.P.,  read  a  paper  on 
Shakespeare  as  a  Man  of  Letters.  All  three  papers  are  printed  in  full 
in  the  present  volume. 


THE   WORK    OF   BRUCE    ROGERS,   PRINTER. 


BY    ALFRED    W.    POLLARD. 

Read  iSth  October^ 


the  whole  the  present  condition  of  English  printing 
falls  a  good  deal  below  the  high  hopes  which  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  entertain  of  it  when  this  Society  was 
first  founded  and  the  activity  of  the  Kelmscott  Press 
was  at  its  height.  The  best  of  our  Fine  Printing  is 
very  good,  but  its  directors  are  content  to  go  on  repeating  their  achieve- 
ments. The  best  of  our  Plain  Printing  is  very  good,  and  decidedly 
richer  in  general  effect  and  more  successfully  put  on  the  page  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  we  have  almost  given  up  any  attempt 
to  make  our  ordinary  books  beautiful  or  even  pretty;  and  as  for  gaiety 
or  colour  our  only  idea  of  introducing  these  into  a  book  is  by  pasting 
into  it  coloured  plates  which  have  no  vital  connection  with  the  print 
and  paper  used  for  the  text.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  wasted 
every  year  in  illustrating  volumes  of  historical  memoirs  and  the  like  with 
'half-tone'  plates  after  bad  portraits  of  people  mentioned  in  them,  but 
it  seems  ages  since  a  new  English  book  has  appeared  which  can  really  be 
said  to  be  illustrated.  I  saw  a  French  one  the  other  day.  Quite  a  cheap 
edition  (probably  published  at  f.  3.50)  of  Les  Chansons  de  la  Viellle  by 
Theodore  Botrel,  issued  by  La  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Chanson,  6  Place 
Saint  Sulpice,  Paris.  There  were  hardly  any  full-page  plates,  but  every 
poem  had  its  little  pictorial  head-  and  tailpieces.  They  were  printed 
from  *  half-tone '  blocks  and  of  no  special  artistic  merit ;  but  they  were  gay 
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and  spontaneous,  and  in  an  unpretentious  way  invested  the  little  book 
with  individuality  and  charm. 

What  English  publisher  nowadays  thinks  it  worth  while  to  illustrate  a 
book  with  pictorial  head-  and  tailpieces?  They  have  gone  so  out  of 
fashion,  that  even  if  a  publisher  were  ready  to  pay  for  them  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  make  them.  And  yet  the  hint  or 
comment  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  pictorial  head-  or  tailpiece  is  far 
more  delicate  and  suggestive  than  the  insistent  full-page  picture,  which 
easily  provokes  resentment  by  the  weight  which  it  imposes  on  our 
imagination,  and  is  almost  always  an  excrescence,  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  book. 

As  for  decorative  capitals  or  initials  it  may  be  doubted  if  half  a  dozen 
new  sets  have  been  made  in  England  during  the  present  century,  and 
when  a  printer  is  asked  to  produce  one  or  more  from  his  old  stock,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  discredits  the  use  of  them  by  choosing  a  set  which 
will  not  range  exactly  with  any  number  of  lines  of  his  type.  A  river  of 
white  space  is  thus  left  round  the  letter,  except  at  the  top  where  the  first 
line  of  text  is  brought  in  close,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  across  it.  This 
river  and  bridge  arrangement  has  become  a  tradition  in  our  typographical 
practice,  and  of  course  when  decorative  capitals  are  used  in  this  absurd 
way  they  do  not  add  charm  to  the  page  on  which  they  are  placed.  But, 
for  all  that,  good  decorative  capitals,  when  properly  printed,  are  very  jolly 
things,  and  the  neglect  of  them  by  English  printers  helps  to  make  our 
books  very  dull  and  monotonous. 

No  one  who  has  already  examined  the  unpretentious  exhibition  ar- 
ranged for  this  meeting  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Rogers's  books 
are  monotonous.  He  has  played  the  '  sedulous  ape/  to  use  Stevenson's 
phrase,  to  the  best  masters  of  almost  every  typographical  period,  and,  while 
frankly  imitating,  has  always  re-handled  their  style  with  individuality  and 
a  peculiar  felicity.  No  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Rogers's  work  is  dull,  or  that 
it  lacks  colour.  It  is  often  as  gay  as  can  be  wished,  and  the  audacity  with 
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which  he  takes  such  a  clumsy  style  as  that  of  our  English  books  about 
1600  and  gets  a  jolly  result  out  of  it  suggests  high  spirits.  Nor  are  these 
high  spirits  the  *  larks '  of  an  apprentice.  Technically  Mr.  Rogers's  work 
is  so  admirable  that  my  chief  fear  for  him  is  that  he  may  allow  his  interest 
in  technique  to  lessen  his  individuality. 

Very  little  has  been  written  in  England  about  printing  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Fine  Books  and 
Mr.  Plomer  in  his  Short  History  of  English  Printing,  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  just  appeared,  though  they  notice  the  first  fruits  of  the  press 
in  the  chief  American  cities — their  incunabula  in  fact — have  said  hardly 
anything  as  to  more  recent  developments.  Yet  American  printing,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Franklin,  has  blended  French  with  English  traditions 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  well  worth  working  out.  Mr.  Theodore 
De  Vinne,  who  died  a  little  while  ago,  full  of  years  and  honour,  raised 
its  standard  very  notably  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  his 
predecessors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  at  this  moment  if  1  were 
asked  to  make  a  short  list  of  the  English  speaking  printers  under  fifty 
years  who  have  the  best  record  to  their  credit  and  from  whom  the  best 
work  may  still  be  expected,  the  two  names  which  would  most  readily  occur 
to  me  would  be  those  of  two  Americans,  Mr.  Berkeley  Updike  of  the 
Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers,  now  working  at 
Montague,  Massachusetts. 

Both  Mr.  Updike  and  Mr.  Rogers  introduced  themselves  to  me  a  good 
many  years  ago  at  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Updike  came  there  on  a 
quest  which  was  very  common  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  the  quest 
for  a  perfect  fifteenth  century  roman  type,  other  than  Jenson's.  He  was 
then  typographically  in  his  salad  days,  suffering  under  the  delusion  that 
richness  of  effect  was  to  be  sought  from  thicker  and  heavier  faced  types, 
instead  of  from  finer  presswork  and  better  ink.  That  was  a  very  common 
delusion  in  the  nineties,  and  it  even  left  its  mark  on  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  the  reprint  of  the  text  of 
Le  Chevalier  Deliberl^  though  as  this  was  produced  for  us  by  Mr.  Jacobi 
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at  the  Chiswick  Press,  we  were  kept  on  safe  lines  and  didn't  get  into 
any  mischief.  Mr.  Updike  plunged  a  good  deal  deeper,  but  his  own 
excellent  taste  soon  led  him  far  away  from  such  crudities,  and  though  he 
too  is  an  eclectic  his  affinities  are  probably  rather  with  the  eighteenth 
century  than  with  any  other  period.  I  have  not  seen  nearly  so  much  of 
his  work  as  of  Mr.  Rogers's,  and  what  I  have  seen  does  not  attract  me 
personally  to  the  same  extent.  It  is,  however,  technically  admirable  and 
always  felicitous.  Good  judges  in  America  rate  it  more  highly  than  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  among  these  good  judges  is  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  who 
wrote  to  me  some  weeks  ago  that  if  I  could  get  hold  of  a  complete  set 
of  Mr.  Updike's  books  I  should  see  that  Mr.  Updike  could  'print  all 
round '  him.  That,  however,  I  do  not  believe. 

The  reason  which  brought  Mr.  Rogers  to  visit  me  all  these  years  ago 
was  highly  characteristic.  I  had  written  an  article  in  the  Century  Guild 
Hobbyhorse  on  the  work  of  Geoffrey  Tory,  and  Mr.  Rogers  wanted  to  talk 
about  him  with  me  as  a  fellow  enthusiast.  If  I  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  re-incarnation  in  its  crude  form  I  should  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rogers  is 
Geoffrey  Tory  come  to  life  again.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  can  never 
keep  himself  for  long  from  using  some  bit  of  Tory's  ornament  in  his  own 
work,  that  he  has  reprinted  Bernard's  Life  of  Tory  in  an  English  translation 
and  has  put  all  his  craftsmanship  into  the  specimen  (shown  here  this 
afternoon)  of  a  translation  of  Tory's  Champfleury.  But  he  has  Tory's 
very  spirit,  the  same  mixture  of  gaiety  and  austerity,  the  same  high 
technical  skill,  and  the  same  gift  for  obtaining  a  result  which  commands 
admiration  even  when  putting  together  materials  which  taken  individually 
it  would  be  easy  to  criticise.  It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Rogers  himself 
protests  against  this  theory,  and  declares  that  his  real  allegiance  is  to 
the  Estiennes,  particularly  Robert. 

When  I  was  working  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1909  I  took  a 
few  days'  holiday  and  spent  a  night  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  went  over  the 
Fine  Printing  section  of  the  Riverside  Press  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  over  which 
at  that  time  he  presided.  Since  then,  from  time  to  time,  he  has  sent  me 
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a  spare  sheet  of  any  book  he  was  printing,  which  I  usually  criticised  faith- 
fully. In  the  Spring  of  this  year  I  was  asked  by  the  Editor  of  an  American 
magazine  if  I  would  write  a  short  article  on  Mr.  Rogers's  work,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  put  all  I  could  collect  of  it  together  and  considered  it  as  a 
whole.  The  result  was  a  revelation  to  me,1  and  as  Mr.  Rogers's  books 
and  even  his  name  are  hardly  known  in  England  at  all,  this  opportunity  is 
taken  to  bring  them  before  you,  with  the  help  of  some  more  specimens 
which  he  has  very  kindly  fished  out  for  me  from  his  old  scrap-books. 
When  the  war  is  over  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pitiably  inadequate 
representation  of  his  work  in  English  libraries  will  be  remedied.  At  the 
present  moment  the  British  Museum  does  not  possess  any  of  his  first 
twenty  books  and  not  many  of  his  later  ones,  nor  have  they  found  their 
way,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  the  hands  of  our  private  collectors. 
Even  the  little  which  is  shown  here  this  afternoon  will,  I  hope,  suffice 
to  convince  you  that  in  Mr.  Rogers  we  are  dealing  with  the  work  of  a 
printer  of  unusual  importance,  in  connection  with  whom  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  using  the  word  genius. 

It  is  an  innovation  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  for  a  paper  to 
be  read  on  the  work  of  a  living  artist,  and  you  have  therefore  been 
faithfully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it.  We  can 
now  proceed  less  in  the  tone  of  an  article  on  '  Bruce  Rogers  as  X  know 
him,'  and  consider  his  work  mainly  chronologically. 

The  first  of  our  exhibits  is  a  title  and  two  pages  of  text  of  Mr. 
Mackail's  translation  of  the  Georgics  which  Mr.  Rogers  set  up  for  an 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Boston  in  1899.  The  title-page,  with  its 
earliest  example  of  his  personal  device,  a  thistle  worked  into  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Aldine  anchor,  shows  him  already  skilled  in  arranging  his  materials. 
Neither  the  type  nor  the  Elizabethan  capital  used  in  the  text  can  be  highly 
praised,  but  both  are  admirably  put  on  the  page. 

(l)  In  my  enthusiasm  I  exceeded  my  limits  and  my  paper  eventually  appeared  in 
1916  as  a  publication  of  the  Carteret  Book  Club  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
title  *  Modern  Fine  Printing  in  England  and  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers.  By  Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
With  a  list  of  books  and  other  pieces  of  printing  designed  by  Mr.  Rogers.' 
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In  April,  1900,  Mr.  Rogers  completed  an  edition  of  the  Sonnets  and 
Madrigals  of  Michelangelo  as  translated  by  William  Wells  Newell,  the  first 
of  some  forty-five  Riverside  Press  editions  which  he  produced  for  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  during  the  twelve  years  from  1900  to  1911, 
in  addition  to  some  '  special  limited  editions '  of  bibliographies  and  books 
of  antiquarian  interest,  of  less  typographical  importance.  Neither  of  the 
two  books  produced  in  1900  is  represented  among  our  specimens,  and  of 
the  four  of  1901  we  have  only  a  fragment  from  the  Letters  of  Obermann, 
which  shows  no  advance  on  the  specimen  of  the  Georgics  of  1899.  The 
seven  Riverside  Press  editions  of  1902  included  a  reprint  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge  the  text  of  which  (we  shall  speak  of 
its  type  later  on)  set  in  the  style  of  an  English  folio  of  the  period  is 
entirely  successful,  whereas  an  ambitious  woodcut  title-page,  showing 
Grenville  on  the  deck  of  his  battered  ship,  set  in  a  Toryesque  border,  is 
strident  and  restless.  Another  book  of  the  same  year,  an  edition  of 
Spenser's  Prothalamion  and  Epithalamion^  though  the  text  is  good,  is 
spoilt  by  a  poor  photogravure,  too  large  for  its  place  on  the  page.  Mr. 
Rogers  had  not  yet  gained  the  certainty  of  touch  which  is  now  his  most 
marked  characteristic.  Yet  it  was  in  this  same  year  that  he  produced  a 
four-page  specimen,  which  shows  some  of  his  finest  qualities,  the  text 
chosen  being  Bacon's  account  of  the  great  god  Pan.  The  first  page  of 
this  consists  of  massed  majuscules  enclosed  in  an  architectural  border 
printed  in  red.  In  the  entabulature  of  this  is  the  title  '  Pan  sive  Natura,' 
the  second  and  third  words  being  separated  by  a  figure  of  the  god. 
Beneath  this  (I  quote  from  my  paper  for  the  Carteret  Club)  as  if  on  a 
great  sheet  stretched  from  column  to  column  across  a  hall,  are  the  twenty- 
four  lines  of  majuscules.  The  second  and  third  pages  are  lower  case  text 
printed  solid.  On  the  fourth  page  is  a  colophon,  in  majuscules,  and 
below  this  a  new  thistle  device  printed  in  red.  Each  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  sheet,  the  architectural  border  and  its  majuscule  contents,  the 
lower  case  text,  the  colophon  and  device,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  while  the 
type  and  general  arrangement  recall  Venetian  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  effects  obtained  are  quite  original. 
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The  roman  type  of  this  specimen  and  the  Revenge  had  been  specially 
cut  for  an  edition  of  Montaigne's  Essays  in  three  large  volumes  which 
appeared  the  next  year.  The  type  can  be  traced  back  to  Jenson's  very 
easily  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  specimen,  but  in  English,  where  the  letter 
m  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  assumes  a  more  open  and  modern 
appearance.  In  the  Montaigne  the  text  has  headlines  and  page  numeration 
and  large  capitals  with  dotted  backgrounds  in  the  crible  style,  as  used  by 
the  best  printers  at  Paris  and  Lyons  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  a  complete  success.  The  three  title-pages  and  portrait  frontispieces 
are  technically  so  good  that  to  suggest  that  they  miss  this,  if  only  by  a 
hairsbreadth,  seems  churlish.  They  are  enclosed  in  borders  which  recall, 
though  with  baffling  differences,  the  Horae  of  the  School  of  Geoffrey  Tory. 
There  is  an  essential  poverty  about  Renaissance  ornament  which  makes  its 
enlargement  for  use  on  a  grand  scale  on  a  large  folio  page  not  a  little 
dangerous.  Moreover  the  three  portraits,  though  handled  with  very  great 
skill,  are  woodcut  imitations  of  engravings  on  copper,  and  perhaps  this 
transference  helps  to  leave  me  cold.  The  feeling  may  not  be  generally 
shared.  In  any  case  the  text  of  the  Montaigne  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
praised,  and  in  this  book,  the  Pan  specimen  and  the  Revenge  we  have 
three  separate  pieces,  all  printed  in  the  same  type,  reproducing  the  spirit 
of  the  best  Italian  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  best  French  work  of 
about  1530  or  1540,  and  the  best  English  work  of  about  1600,  not  with 
the  cramped  servility  of  a  copyist,  but  with  a  large  and  liberal  handling, 
the  result  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  better  equipment. 

In  the  same  year,  1903,  as  the  Montaigne  Mr.  Rogers  produced  two 
charming  poetry-books  with  delightfully  gay  title-pages.  An  English 
version  of  the  songs  and  sonnets  of  Pierre  de  Ronsard  has  an  adaptation 
of  a  Lyonese  metal-work  design  (I  think  from  one  of  Jean  de  Tournes' 
books),  the  Fifteen  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  a  roguish  combination  of  a  music- 
cut  from  the  Malermi  Bible  printed  at  Venice  in  1490,  and  some 
architecture  from  a  Terence,  also  printed  at  Venice,  a  few  years  later. 
The  design  is  printed  in  red,  and  Mr.  Rogers  has  pointed  out  that  the 
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red  is  'entirely  too  vivid.'     This  is  true,  but  the  whole  page  is  so  jolly 
that  no  one  else  could  have  thought  of  it. 

Both  books  have  their  text  in  italics,  a  class  of  type  which  Mr.  Rogers 
frequently  uses  and  always  with  success.  In  England  we  seldom  use  this 
type  except  to  spoil  pages  in  roman  text  by  the  introduction  of  italic  spots 
for  the  titles  of  books  or  quotations  in  foreign  languages — a  convenient 
practise  in  workaday  books,  though  not  in  itself  commendable.  But,  as  we 
all  know,  the  first  italic  type  was  cut  for  Aldus,  and  used  by  him,  from  1501 
onwards,  as  the  text  type  of  a  series  of  small  octavos  which,  by  their  cheap- 
ness and  compactness,  achieved  a  success  so  marked  that  italic  came  into 
general  use  as  a  text  type,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  and  by  about  1570 
for  vernacular  books  had  almost  displaced  roman  altogether.  From  about 
1570  onwards  roman  gradually  regained  its  lost  ground,  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  as  it  is  both  easier  to  read  and  more  dignified.  For 
small  thin  books,  however,  as  well  as  for  prefatory  matter,  italic  has  two 
advantages.  At  its  best  it  is  not  only  light,  but  graceful,  and  being  based 
on  current  hands  has  a  touch  of  individuality,  almost  of  intimacy,  which 
makes  it  very  suitable  for  poetry  and  familiar  prose.  As  already  said, 
Mr.  Rogers  is  singularly  happy  in  its  use. 

Still  in  1903  Mr.  Rogers  produced  a  black-letter  book,  The  History 
of  Oliver  and  Arthur,  written  in  French  in  1511,  translated  into  German 
in  1521,  and  done  into  English  for  this  edition  by  William  Leigh  ton  and 
Eliza  Barret.  In  virtue  of  its  transition-stage  in  Germany  (or  German 
Switzerland)  Mr.  Rogers  has  given  it  a  German  title-page  with  flourishes 
to  the  text  as  in  the  Theuerdannck  of  1517,  and  a  title-cut  modelled  on 
one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Swiss  edition.  The  black-letter  type  is  from 
an  English  model,  and  is  neat,  but  not  striking. 

A  much  more  pleasing  black-letter  type  of  French  origin  was  used  the 
following  year  for  an  edition  of  Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules^  prettily 
rubricated  and  with  large  capitals,  also  French  in  style,  printed  in  blue. 
Once  more  in  the  same  year,  1904,  it  occurs  in  a  Harvard  University 
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Christmas  greeting,  the  text  of  the  appearance  of  the  Angels  to  the 
Shepherds,  surmounted  by  a  roundel  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Child, 
and  set  in  borders  adapted  from  those  of  Tory's  earliest  book  of  Hours, 
and  printed  in  red. 

The  final  appearance  of  this  French  black-letter  came  two  years  later, 
in  1906,  in  a  magnificent  double-columned  folio  edition  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  as  translated  by  Isabel  Butler,  with  sidenotes  in  yellow  ink  and 
coloured  roundels  copied  from  one  of  the  famous  painted  windows  at  the 
Cathedral  at  Chartres.  The  type  is  a  little  small  for  so  large  a  page  and 
a  little  too  light  for  the  heavy  blue  and  red  of  the  roundels ;  nevertheless 
this  daring  attempt  to  suggest  a  thirteenth  century  manuscript  ranks  high 
among  Mr.  Rogers's  successes. 

Returning  to  1904,  we  have  to  record  another  charming  poetry  book  in 
italics  with  a  gay  title-page  :  Certaine  Sonets  written  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  architectural  border  is  printed  in  green,  and  Mr.  Rogers  now  wishes  it 
wasn't,  presumably  because  the  black  of  the  title  stands  out  too  insistently 
from  its  surroundings.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  the  long  projected 
edition  of  Mr.  Mackail's  version  of  the  Georgics  was  at  last  completed. 
This  also  has  its  text  in  italics  and  a  coloured  title -border,  which  is  quite 
good,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  an  intermediate  design  ornamented 
only  with  a  red  device  and  rulings.  The  small  vignettes  printed  in  red 
at  the  head  of  each  book  are  delightful. 

The  most  notable  book  of  1905  was  an  edition  of  Boccaccio's  Life 
of  Dante,  translated  by  Philip  Wicksteed,  printed  in  the  final  form  of  the 
Montaigne  type,  with  a  woodcut  portrait  on  the  title-page  and  capitals  in 
red.  With  this  may  be  mentioned  two  trial  openings  for  an  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  in  the  original  and  with  Prof.  Norton's  prose  translation. 
The  scheme  was  even  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Florentine  Dante 
of  1481,  for  the  size  is  large  folio  and  the  plan  would  have  required  two 
large  woodcuts  to  each  canto.  It  could  hardly  have  been  carried  out 
unsubsidised,  and  in  any  case  would  have  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  its 
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designer's  shoulders  for  many  months  or  even  years.     But  one  would  like 
to  have  seen  twenty  pages  of  it  instead  of  trial  designs  for  four. 

In  1906,  as  we  have  seen,  came  The  Song  of  Roland,  also  a  Theocritus 
in  italics,  with  a  charming  little  woodcut  on  the  title,  and  a  table  of 
contents  in  small  capitals,  which  are  a  joy  in  themselves ;  also  a  Book  of 
Songs  and  Sonnets  selected  from  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
with  a  title-border  successfully  'conveyed'  from  a  sketch  of  Holbein's. 
The  title  of  this  is  printed  in  red  and  the  setting  in  black.  The  effect  is 
not  so  gay  as  when  the  colours  are  reversed,  but  less  disputable. 

1907  brought  an  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Urne  Burial  with 
the  title  set  in  a  woodcut  cartouche  of  a  style  a  generation  earlier  than 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  but  very  well  carried  out.  With  this,  I  regret  to  say, 
we  seem  to  come  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Rogers's  high  spirits.  His  work  gets 
continually  finer,  and  at  its  best  attains  by  the  quite  perfect  use  of  simple 
materials  to  a  self-restrained  beauty  which  leaves  criticism  silent.  Yet  as 
one  grows  older,  and  more  especially  amid  the  strain  of  these  present  days, 
colour  and  gaiety  and  high  spirits  seem  very  great  things,  and  even  with 
the  perfection  of  the  Champfleury  trial  pages  before  my  eyes,  the  work  of 
the  half  dozen  years,  1902-1907,  during  which  Mr.  Rogers  yielded  most 
freely  to  the  charm  of  'twopence  coloured,'  is  what  rises  up  before  me 
when  his  name  is  mentioned. 

The  new  period  begins  with  another  Tory  book,  the  illustrated  edition  (in 
an  English  version)  of  Auguste  Bernard's  monograph  on  him  for  which  I  had 
asked  years  ago  in  the  Century  Guild  Hobbyhorse.  We  in  this  Society  have 
excellent  reason  to  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  bibliographical  books  at 
once  useful  and  beautiful.  To  mix  facsimiles  from  old  editions  with  letter- 
press in  modern  type  is  full  of  danger,  while  to  print  the  text  without  inter- 
ruption and  the  facsimiles  at  the  end  is  inconvenient  to  the  reader,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  book-building  rather  safe  than  pleasing. 

In  his  edition  of  Auguste  Bernard's  Life  of  Geoffroy  Tory,  and  again 
in  Mr.  Livingston's  book  on  Franklin,  Mr.  Rogers  has  chosen  the  more 
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perilous  alternative,  and  has  outdone  himself  in  efforts  to  weld  text  and 
facsimiles  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  facsimiles  of  Tory's  designs 
have  been  worked  over  until,  if  anything,  they  are  more  perfect  than  the 
originals,  and  the  presswork  bestowed  on  the  printing  of  them,  and  of  the 
whole  volume,  is  superbly  good.  As  bibliographers  we  must  protest  against 
Mr.  Rogers's  occasional  substitution  of  Bernard's  text  for  Tory's  in  some 
of  the  ornamental  frames  and  borders,  but  the  whole  book  is  a  masterpiece 
of  skill.  The  very  pleasing  type  in  which  it  is  printed  was  recut  by 
Mr.  Rogers  himself  from  a  fount  of  i4-point  American  Caslon,  with  a  few 
letters  from  other  founts  and  upper  case  letters  of  i2-point  size,  a  very 
interesting  mixture,  well  justified  by  the  results  and  suggesting  that  in 
most  founts  the  upper  case  letters  are  needlessly  large  as  compared  with 
the  lower.  As  showing  Mr.  Rogers's  willingness  to  employ  modern 
inventions  it  may  be  noted  that  the  whole  was  made  for  use  on  the 
Monotype  caster,  though  it  cannot  be  set  on  the  machine. 

There  is  some  red  on  the  title  in  this  edition  of  Bernard's  Geoffrey 
Tory,  but  save  in  advertisements  there  is  nothing  but  black  and  white  in 
the  work  with  which  we  have  still  to  deal,  except1  a  minute  coloured 
device  of  the  Riverside  Press  on  a  pretty  edition  of  Praed's  Poems  issued 
in  1909.  To  1909  also  belongs  a  little  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler, 
which  is  Mr.  Rogers's  own  favourite  among  his  productions.  I  quarrelled 
with  one  feature  in  it  at  the  time,  a  very  upright  N  in  a  set  of  slanting 
italic  capitals.  For  this  faithfulness  I  was  rewarded  the  following 
Christmas  by  an  edition  of  Four  Sonnets  of  Wordsworth  with  the  special 
colophon  :  CXLIII  COPIES  PRINTED 

BY    BRUCE    ROGERS. 

THIS    COPY    FOR    ALFRED    W.    POLLARD 
WHO   REVILED   THIS 

Of 

USED    ON    THE    REMAINING    TITLES. 

(i)  Mr.  Rogers  tells  me  there  is  red  in  the  Ecclesiastes ,  but  that  I  have  not  seen. 

C    2 
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1910  brought  a  delightful  little  edition  of  Stevenson's  Essay  on  Pan's 
Pipes,  with  a  woodcut  vignette  on  the  title  which  is  really  gay.  Three 
other  small  books  are  listed  under  it,  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  1911 
came  only  two  books,  the  first  of  these  was  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  production  of  which,  it 
is  believed,  was  brought  about  by  the  chaff  of  an  English  visitor  when 
his  book-loving  friends,  on  being  asked  for  a  copy  of  their  vaunted 
Constitution,  could  only  rake  up  an  edition  not  much  better  than  an 
English  blue-book.  With  this  must  be  classed  a  broadside  of  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  proclamation,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  massed 
majuscules  ever  printed. 

The  last  book  which  Mr.  Rogers  printed  at  the  Riverside  Press  was 
an  edition  of  Ecclcsiastes,  with  its  burden  of  All  is  Vanity  and  conclusion  : 
Of  the  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.  Perhaps  the  choice  was  not 
altogether  accidental,  for  the  strenuous  traditions  of  American  business 
life  had  irked  him  for  some  years,  and  the  rigorous  self-criticism,  of  which 
some  samples  have  been  quoted,  prevented  him  from  realising  what 
admirable  work  he  had  done.  Certainly,  if,  as  Ecclesiastes  seems  to 
think,  to  be  remembered  counts  for  much,  printers  should  be  happy 
men,  for  there  are  few  other  craftsmen,  or  artists  either,  whose  work 
is  so  abiding,  and  so  certain  of  recognition  by  kindred  spirits  through 
many  generations.  When  after  seventeen  years  at  the  Riverside  Press 
Mr.  Rogers's  engagement  with  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  was  ended 
on  friendly  terms  and  by  mutual  consent,  he  had  secured  for  himself  a 
place  not  only  in  the  history  of  printing  in  America,  but  (unless  my 
judgment  is  sadly  at  fault)  among  the  world's  greatest  printers,  and  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  his  technical  skill  and  taste  ripened  and 
matured  by  years  of  ceaseless  experiment  in  many  and  diverse  styles. 

During  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Rogers  has  printed  books  for  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes  of  Boston  and  for 
one  or  two  amateurs.  In  two  of  his  books  his  name  stands  connected 
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with  that  of  our  late  member,  Mr.  Luther  Livingston,  the  American  book- 
seller whom  to  know  was  to  love,  who  was  a  scholar  by  natural  instinct 
and  one  of  the  patientest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  bibliographers.  After 
years  of  exacting  toil,  when  his  brittle  bones  had  already  made  him  famous 
as  a  '  case '  among  American  doctors,  Mr.  Livingston  enjoyed  a  few 
months  of  success  and  happy  work  as  Widener  Librarian  at  Harvard. 
Before  he  went  to  Harvard  he  had  already  compiled  his  delightful 
monograph  on  the  trifles  which  Benjamin  Franklin  printed  at  his  private 
press  at  Passy  while  American  Minister  in  France,  and  on  Franklin's 
dealings  with  the  founts  of  type,  mostly  French,  which  he  brought  home 
with  him  to  America.  This  monograph  Mr.  Rogers  printed  for  the 
Grolier  Club  with  the  same  care  as  he  had  bestowed  on  Bernard's  Life 
of  Geoffroy  Tory.  His  other  Livingston  book  was,  alas,  the  affectionate 
sketch  which  our  member,  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship,  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
and  on  this  also  loving  pains  have  been  bestowed. 

The  three  other  recent  pieces  of  work  by  Mr.  Rogers  here  shown  are 
all  examples  of  his  unrivalled  gift  for  taking  an  old  style  and  raising  it  to 
an  altogether  higher  power.  We  have  a  very  interesting  example  of  this 
in  the  reprint  of  Sterne's  long  lost  Political  Romance,  opposite  to  one  page 
of  which  I  have  placed  a  photograph  of  the  corresponding  page  in  the 
original  edition.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  followed  his  model 
line  for  line,  and  yet  what  a  difference  there  is  between  them  !  In  the 
little  monograph  on  Strawberry  Hill  Catalogues  only  the  general  style  of 
Horace  Walpole's  work  could  be  reproduced.  In  the  magnificent  trial 
leaves  for  a  translation  of  Tory's  Champfleury  Mr.  Rogers  is  partly 
copying,  partly  original.  But  even  when  he  is  copying,  he  altogether 
transcends  hi?  model. 

As  our  little  exhibition  shows,  Mr.  Rogers  has  achieved  success  in  all 
the  principal  varieties  of  type — roman,  black-letter,  and  italic,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  styles  than  any  other  printer  of  our  day.  But  he  has  still 
not  essayed  the  typographical  adventure  in  which  I  am  personally  most 
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interested,  the  production  of  a  purely  modern  work  (other  than  a  biblio- 
graphy) illustrated  with  pictorial  head-  and  tailpieces,  and  with  decorative 
capitals.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  expensive  experiment  in  an 
adventure  of  this  kind,  but  I  can  conceive  no  more  amusing  way  of 
spending  money  than  in  making  such  an  adventure  financially  possible. 
Having  got  a  great  printer  in  their  midst,  it  is  surely  up  to  Americans 
to  find  him  a  job  worthy  of  his  powers. 


LYONS   AS   A   LITERARY   CENTRE 

IN   THE 
FIFTEENTH    AND   SIXTEENTH    CENTURIES. 


BY  DR.    E.   MARION    COX. 

Read  i$th  November, 


»N  the  history  of  civilization  the  confluence  of  two  rivers 
has  frequently  determined  the  foundation  of  a  town  and 
made  possible  for  it  a  future  of  importance  and  pros- 
perity. The  obvious  advantages  of  the  proximity  of 
water  highways  does  not  need  to  be  emphasized.  In 
the  history  and  development  of  Lyons,  we  find  a  notable  exemplification  of 
this  perhaps  trite  observation.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  from  immemorial 
times  was  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  expanding  civiliza- 
tion of  Greek  and  Roman  domination  and  the  rude  but  vigorous  tribes  of 
Gaul,  and  later  it  became  the  well-beaten  trade  and  military  route  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  When  roads  were  few  and  bad,  a  river  like  the 
Rhone  was  of  superlative  importance  as  a  trade  route,  and  following  trade 
came  other  forms  of  human  activity. 

Lyons  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Greek  colonists  about  560  B.C., 
but  it  only  Became  a  place  of  some  importance  when  it  was  a  Roman 
colony  about  41  B.C.  and  a  little  later,  when  Augustus  made  it  the  capital 
of  Celtic  Gaul. 

It  went  through  many  vicissitudes  with  which  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned and  in  1273  gave  itself  up  to  the  Kingdom  of  France.  During  the 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  which  Lyons 
was  by  far  the  most  important  point  became  extraordinarily  active,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  Franco-Italian  traffic  of  all  kinds,  commercial, 
military  and  intellectual.  The  constant  petty  and  occasional  great  wars, 
with  the  resulting  uncertainty  of  conditions  of  life  in  Italy  in  these  two 
centuries,  caused  a  stream  of  exiles  and  fugitives  to  set  very  strongly 
towards  the  less  disturbed  areas  in  France,  and  with  these  wanderers 
came  in  full  flood  the  various  forms  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity 
which  made  the  golden  period  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy  so  glorious,  in 
spite  of  the  turbulence  of  the  states  into  which  that  geographical  expression 
was  then  divided,  and  the  truculent  rapacity  of  many  of  the  governing 
families. 

The  number  of  Italian  immigrants  was  especially  notable  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Florence  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  for  the 
retiring  French  carried  along  with  them  many  Italians,  often  highly  talented 
artists  and  artisans.  The  effect  on  conditions  in  Lyons  was  profound. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  enough  insecurity  even  in  France  at  this  time, 
particularly  under  Francis  I.  That  monarch,  a  bigoted  sensualist,  mani- 
fested frequent  violent  outbursts  of  fury  against  Protestantism,  which  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  chief  channels  leading  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  many  were  the  victims  of  his  brutal  wrath. 

In  1535  for  a  time  all  printing  was  forbidden  in  France  and  scholars 
and  printers  were  compelled  to  bow  before  the  storm  of  persecution.  A 
rigid  censorship  followed  the  removal  of  this  blight.  Such  occurrences 
and  the  numerous  mock  trials  and  real  executions  for  heresy  did  not  tend 
to  produce  independence  in  thought  or  the  public  expression  of  original, 
and  possibly  subversive  ideas.  But  there  were  periods  of  comparative 
quiet.  The  hundred  years  from  about  1475  to  X575  are  °f  tne  verv 
greatest  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  Lyons.  It  developed 
during  this  century  a  prominence  and  an  activity  as  a  centre  of  thought, 
poetry  and  scholarship  which  has  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world  been 
equalled,  and  which  had  no  contemporary  counterpart,  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  Venice.  Two  outstanding  events  in  human  history  were  the 
main  causes  of  this  almost  pyrotechnic  display,  the  invention  of  printing 
and  that  magnificent  composite  ebullition  of  art,  intellectualism  and  culture 
which  we  know  as  the  Renaissance. 

As  perhaps  nowhere  else  do  we  find  the  scholar  printer  so  active  and 
so  important  and  so  ready  to  associate  himself  with,  to  encourage  and  to 
patronize  the  scholar  and  the  author,  both  often  enough  in  need  of 
assistance  and  encouragement.  And  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  that 
certainly  nowhere  else  at  the  time  was  there  such  an  atmosphere  of  the 
real  literary  temperament  as  in  Lyons,  and  (again  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Venice)  no  other  place  in  which  literature,  cultivation,  and 
refinement  were  looked  upon  as  having  such  pre-eminent  importance  in 
human  affairs.  Furthermore  there  existed  at  Lyons  at  this  period  great 
material  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding  luxurious  display  in  living  among 
possessors  of  wealth,  reaching  its  culmination  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  display  was  perhaps  somewhat  heavy  and 
grandiose,  following  in  this  respect  its  Italian  model.  Lyons  was  thus  for 
many  years  the  centre  of  a  wonderful  efflorescence  of  art  and  mercantile 
and  literary  activity  which  raised  it  to  the  highest  position  in  France,  and 
in  addition  the  invention  of  printing,  everywhere  followed  by  such  a 
marvellous  extension  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
found  conditions  in  Lyons  more  congenial  than  almost  anywhere  else, 
with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  the  full  fructification  of  this,  till  then, 
the  most  important  episode  in  human  advancement. 

Lyons  had  also  an  advantage  in  one  respect  over  its  most  important 
rival  Paris.  At  Paris  the  malign  hierarchs  of  the  Sorbonne  ever  had  their 
baleful  eyes  and  narrow  minds  concentrated  upon  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  heresy,  which  often  with 
them  signified  anything  beyond  their  appreciation  or  comprehension. 

Paris  was  therefore  much  more  dangerous  than  Lyons  for  the 
exploitation  in  print  of  anything  original,  though  even  there,  this  paralyzing 
influence  was  often  felt,  and  many  a  writer  found  it  prudent  to  remove 
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himself  quickly  and  unostentatiously  out  of  the  reach  of  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  the  Holy  Office,  actuated  in  its  proceedings  by  the  gentle 
provisions  and  truly  Christian  sentiments  of  the  edict  De  Haeretico 
Comburendo.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I  to  understand  how  frequent  and  how  real  such  danger  was. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  Lyons  in  literature  and 
scholarship  in  the  period  under  discussion  we  must  consider  some  of  the 
individuals  who  frequented  that  town,  what  they  did,  what  they  produced, 
and  what  their  relations  were  amongst  themselves.  The  place  was  a 
veritable  microcosm  of  the  France  of  the  Renaissance  and  it  maintained 
its  pre-eminence  for  decades.  It  was  several  times  the  residence  of  the 
French  Court,  and  Francis  I  stayed  there  for  long  periods,  notably  when  he 
was  preparing  his  incursions  into  Northern  Italy.  With  his  fondness  for 
display  and  luxury,  he  gave  the  people  of  Lyons  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  close  quarters  the  greatest  exhibition  of  his  brilliant  profligacy  and 
sometimes  of  his  insensate  cruelty,  as  for  example  at  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  Italian,  Montecuculli,  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  son. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  long,  and  in  many  ways  left  a  deep  impress 
on  France  and  her  people.  Lyons  was  practically  as  important  as  Paris 
in  every  respect  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature  and  scholarship,  the  capital  had  to  take  second  place.  Almost 
without  exception,  every  name  of  note  in  contemporary  literature  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  Lyons,  and  in  many  instances  the  connection 
was  very  intimate. 

As  for  the  supremely  important  printing  trade,  Lyons  early  attracted 
its  exponents  from  other  countries,  particularly  from  Germany,  its  birth- 
place. It  was  the  second  city  in  France  into  which  printing  was  intro- 
duced, the  art  having  been  brought  there  by  Guillaume  le  Roy  of  Liege 
soon  after  1470.  The  first  dated  book  was  the  Compendium  of  Innocent 
III  published  in  September,  1473.  The  expense  of  this  production  was 
borne  by  Bartholomieu  Buyer  who  apparently  had  the  press  set  up  in 
his  own  house. 
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Le  Roy  printed  a  number  of  other  books  and  the  development  of 
printing  activity  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  was  very  great.  In 
July,  1477,  he  printed  a  Miroir  de  la  me  humaine,  and  six  months  later 
a  Latin  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  afterwards  there  came  from  his 
press  several  books  of  a  more  secular  character,  as  well  as  more  moral 
and  religious  productions.  If  we  examine  Proctor's  Index  of  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  section  devoted  to  Lyons,  we  shall  notice  that  the  early 
printers  first  expended  their  energies  upon  devotional  and  religious  books 
in  French  or  in  Latin,  and  that  gradually  they  began  to  print  secular 
works  such  as  Mandeville's  Travels,  mediaeval  versions  of  mythological 
legends,  stories  of  the  more  or  less  legendary  deeds  of  mediaeval  heroes, 
and  editions  of  mediaeval  poetry  like  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

Scholastic  and  law  books  also  began  to  appear  here  and  there  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  bibles  and  psalters  soon  came  to  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  typographical  output  of  the  Lyonnese 
presses.  Most  of  these  secular  books  were  such  as  the  prosperous  burgher 
class,  so  numerous  in  Lyons,  would  wish  to  possess,  and  for  the  times, 
were  rather  sumptuous  productions.  They  were  not  books  for  students 
and  they  did  not  open  a  vista  of  new  fields  for  the  human  intellect,  then 
just  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Classical  revival  which 
in  Italy  had  already  received  considerable  impetus.  For  some  years  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  classics  did  not  come  from  Lyonnese  presses,  but 
in  December,  1490,  Jean  Dupre  printed  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  in  quarto, 
apparently  the  first  book  of  its  class  to  see  the  light  in  Lyons.  Johann 
Trechsel  who  began  printing  in  1489  issued  an  edition  in  quarto  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  dated  August  29th,  1493.  He  was  also  the  printer 
in  1498  of  the  works  of  Avicenna.  Jean  de  Vingle  was  responsible  for 
an  Ovid  in  1495  a°d  a  Cicero's  Letters  in  1497,  and  later  the  satires  of 
Persius,  1500,  and  an  Ovid  in  1501.  Nicholas  Wolf  whose  name  indicates 
his  origin  printed  among  other  books,  a  Juvenal  in  1498,  a  Persius  in  1500 
and  Horace's  Epistolae  also  in  1500,  to  adopt  the  modern  method  of 
reckoning  the  year.  There  were  other  printers  than  those  mentioned  at 
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work  in  Lyons  before  1500,  but  these  examples  of  what  were  produced 
will  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  classics  as  compared  first  with  devotional,  and  later  with  mediaeval 
poetry,  travel,  chronicle  and  scholastics  which  form  the  bulk  of  fifteenth 
century  printing  at  Lyons. 

These  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  the  precursors  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  such  books  which  began  a  few  decades  later, 
and  made  the  Lyonnese  press  the  most  important  and  successful  rival  of 
the  Venetian. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  first  German  printers  came  to  Lyons, 
that  town  continued  to  attract  other  exponents  of  the  typographer's  art, 
one  or  two  being  of  great  importance  and  activity. 

Certainly  the  most  notable  of  these  immigrant  printers  was  Sebastian 
Gryphius,  to  give  him  his  Latinized  and  best  known  name.  Born  in 
1491  at  Reutlingen,  he  came  to  Lyons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  started  his  press  in  1524,  maintaining  it  until  1556,  the  year 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  pre-eminent  example  of  the  scholar-printer  and  the 
patron  of  scholars  less  secure  in  a  worldly  way  than  himself,  for  example 
Etienne  Dolet,  who  became  his  assistant  and  reader,  and  later  started 
business  on  his  own  account,  only  to  suffer  death  in  one  of  the  sporadic 
orgies  of  infernal  persecution  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Gryphius  printed  about  a  thousand  editions,  mostly  reprints  and  trans- 
lations of  the  classics,  in  comparatively  cheap  and  really  convenient  form 
for  which  there  was  an  avid  demand  among  scholars,  rich  and  poor.  His 
earliest  books  were  ponderous  tomes  whose  interest  was  inversely  pro- 
portional to  their  size,  but  he  soon  introduced  his  small-sized  editions 
which  at  once  became  popular,  and  his  press  became  extraordinarily 
active,  particularly  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century.  His  prefaces 
and  dedications  show  that  he  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar.  Further- 
more, he  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  of  course 
French,  and  the  importance  of  Lyons  and  its  enormous  activity  as  an 
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intellectual  centre  are  well  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  diversity  in 
subject  and  language  of  the  books  from  this  press.  He  had  an  apprentice, 
Jean  de  Tournes  who  became  first  his  rival  and  then  his  successor,  and 
even  surpassed  him  in  the  excellence  of  his  typography.  A  number  of 
important  books  came  from  his  press.  This  printer  was  born  in  1504 
and  died  in  1564,  his  son  with  the  same  name  succeeding  him,  to  be  in 
his  turn  succeeded  by  Jean  III.  The  first  Jean  printed  a  notable  Petrarch 
in  1550,  and  a  Vitruvius  in  1552.  A  small  Petrarch  which  he  printed  in 
1547  is  here  shown.  The  curious  heart-shaped  ornament  containing 
portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  is  interesting.  Jean  de  Tournes,  the  first, 
became  a  Protestant  at  some  unknown  date. 

The  greatest  name  in  literature  associated  with  Lyons  is  no  doubt  that 
of  Rabelais,  that  unexampled  fountain  of  caustic  wit  and  penetrating 
satire.  The  bibliography  of  his  works  is  too  complicated  to  discuss  now, 
but  something  may  be  said  of  his  connection  with  Lyons.  From  1532 
onwards  for  a  number  of  years  various  editions  of  his  great  work  were 
published  there,  these  varying  considerably  in  details,  and  in  1542  there 
came  from  the  press  of  FranQois  Juste  a  carefully  revised  and  modified 
edition  from  which  had  been  removed  all  words  and  phrases  which  might 
have  been  twisted  into  a  heretical  significance  by  the  alert  and  suspicious 
bigotry  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  already  sufficiently  irritated  by 
many  of  Rabelais'  gibes.  This  did  not  however  save  the  author  from  the 
appearance  of  one  or  two  surreptitious  editions,  containing  the  original 
text,  the  publication  of  which  at  this  time  much  exasperated  him. 
Rabelais  spent  some  time  in  Lyons  and,  with  Dolet,  was  a  reader  and 
assistant  in  the  establishment  of  Gryphius.  His  restless  disposition  would 
not  however  permit  him  to  remain  in  one  place  very  long  and  his  mordant 
wit  and  sharp  tongue  often  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain  within 
reach  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with  their  extremely  unpleasant 
methods  of  dealing  with  what  they  did  not  like. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  sixteenth  century  society  in  Lyons  was  the 
prominence  of  a  number  of  cultivated  women,  and  the  consideration  which 
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was  shown  them  by  their  contemporaries.  The  most  noteworthy  was 
Louise  Labe,  the  wife  of  a  very  prosperous  citizen  named  Ennemond 
Perrin,  later  called  Labe.  This  interesting  lady,  who  ought  to  be  more 
widely  known  than  is  the  case,  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  centre  of 
a  rich,  luxurious,  and  brilliant  intellectual  circle,  and  she  met  and  knew 
everyone  worth  knowing  in  art,  literature  and  poetry,  who  came  to  Lyons 
during  two  brilliant  decades,  from  about  1545  to  1565.  Her  own  slim 
volume  of  elegies  and  sonnets,  with  the  "Debate  between  Folly  and 
Love,"  published  by  Jean  de  Tournes  twice  in  1555,  has  placed  her  on  a 
pedestal  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  she  overtops  all  poets  of  her 
sex,  except  Sappho,  about  whom  our  judgments  are  necessarily  incomplete. 

Her  contemporaries  almost  without  exception  pay  the  highest  tributes 
to  her  character  and  to  her  attainments  as  a  poet,  though  Calvin's  savage 
characterisation  of  her  as  "  plebeia  meretrix "  introduces  a  discordant 
note.  However  there  is  no  shadow  of  real  evidence  to  support  this 
ill-natured  attack,  and  it  may  be  safely  disregarded.  Another  lady  of 
the  period  whose  poetry  still  attracts  a  certain  amount  of  sympathetic 
attention  was  Pernette  du  Guillet,  and  two  others  were  Claudine  and 
Sybilla  Sce*ve  to  whom  Clement  Marot  addressed  an  ode.  All  these 
women  were,  among  other  things,  enthusiastic  students  of  the  classics, 
and  Plato  particularly  attracted  their  attention  and  that  of  their  friends. 
In  fact  Platonism  became  an  important  cult,  at  times  with  a  strong 
tincture  of  artificiality.  The  renaissance  and  the  classical  revival  combined 
with  a  certain  imitative  artificiality  in  methods  of  thought  were  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  Pleiade,  so  celebrated  in  Lyons  and  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  group  of  associated 
poets,  an  imitation  of  the  Pleiade  of  seven  poets  in  Alexandria  at  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  constituted  of  men  active  and  celebrated 
in  various  forms  of  poetical  writing,  though  now  they  are  little  read  and 
their  works  are  only  of  antiquarian  interest.  They  nevertheless  made  a 
great  impression  on  contemporary  society.  They  were  Du  Bellay,  Dorat, 
Belleau,  Jodelle,  Baif,  Pontus  de  Thyard,  and  last  but  not  least,  Ronsard. 
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In  his  Defence  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  Francoyse,  1549,  Du  Bellay 
expounded  the  theories  of  this  coterie,  and  in  this  publication  and 
elsewhere  we  can  recognise  their  cardinal  mistake  in  referring  everything 
to  classical  models,  and  in  looking  at  everything  from  a  classical  point  of 
view.  In  spite  of  their  artificiality,  their  works  represent  a  real,  though 
from  our  point  of  view  futile,  effort  to  create  something,  and  a  somewhat 
more  successful  attempt  to  improve  and  amplify  the  French  language 
which  during  the  sixteenth  century  had  many  asperities  removed,  and  its 
vocabulary  increased  by  an  infusion  of  Italian  words  and  phrases.  In 
this  respect,  these  writers  rendered  a  real  service.  Classicism  obsessed 
them  and  their  preoccupation  prevented  their  producing  anything  really 
national.  There  were  indeed  protests  against  the  subjection  of  French 
to  Italian  and  Spanish — Henri  Estienne  in  1565,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Traitl  de  la  Conformite  du  langage  Francois  avec  le  Grec,  objects  to 
"  francois  italianize  et  espagnolize " — but  nevertheless  French  received 
benefit  from  such  contact  with  these  two  cognate  languages. 

It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  first  regular  French 
grammar  was  written  by  an  Englishman,  John  Palsgrave  who  published 
it  in  1530,  under  the  title  L  Esclardssment  de  la  langue  Francoyse.  The 
book  was  dedicated  to  Geoffroy  Tory  the  author  of  Champfleury. 

Ronsard,  the  member  of  the  Pleiade  whose  reputation  has  survived 
best  the  neglect  and  criticisms  of  three  centuries,  spent  a  considerable  time 
at  Lyons.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  page  to  James  Stuart,  having  met  him 
when  he  came  to  France  for  his  bride  Madeleine,  the  pathetic  daughter 
of  Francis  I,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  patron.  He  remained 
there  two  years,  also  paying  a  visit  of  six  months  to  England.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer,  but  like  most  of  his  contemporaries  nearly  all  of  what 
he  wrote  has  now  only  an  antiquarian  interest.  Mary  Stuart  professed 
great  admiration  for  him,  and  he  was  the  recipient  in  1583  of  a  valuable 
present,  a  piece  of  furniture,  from  her. 

Charles  IX  showed  him  particular  regard  and  his  own  contemporaries 
called  him  "le  prince  des  Poe'tes."  He  published  two  sets  of  odes  in 
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1550  and  in  1553,  and  in  1563  began  the  publication  of  his  Discours 
written  in  Alexandrines  and  containing  much  fine  verse.  A  smaller  pro- 
duction, Les  Sonnets  pour  Heltne  has  also  been  accorded  much  praise. 
These  works  however  represent  only  a  portion  of  what  he  produced,  for 
he  was  really  a  voluminous  writer. 

His  language  was  as  a  rule  harmonious,  but  he  took  liberties  with 
grammar  and  syntax. 

Baif,  another  member  of  the  same  constellation,  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  literary  life  of  the  time.  He  wished  to  reform  versifi- 
cation and  orthography  and  in  1567  founded  an  "Academic  de  musique 
et  de  Poesie "  of  which  the  King  approved  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  University.  This  academy,  however,  left  no  particular  mark  on 
contemporary  society,  and  the  works  of  its  founder  at  present  attract  the 
attention  only  of  the  antiquary. 

Maurice  de  SceVe  was  another  of  those  who  helped  to  make  Lyons 
the  intellectual  and  literary  centre  that  it  was.  He  cultivated  poetry  and 
music,  he  was  a  painter  and  an  architect.  In  1544  he  published  his 
Dttiti  object  de  la  plus  haulte  Vertu.  This  work  contained  about  450 
dizains  and  50  wood  engravings  of  emblems.  It  is  intelligible  only  in 
places  and  is  a  melange  cTerudition,  a  conglomeration  of  refined  conceits. 
His  long,  almost  encyclopaedic,  Microcosme  written  in  Alexandrines  was 
published  in  1562.  In  both  its  length  and  its  metre  it  reveals  the 
influence  of  the  School  of  the  Pleiade.  De  Sceve  published  one  or  two 
other  works  which  at  present  have  only  a  certain  historical  interest,  but 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  added  lustre  to  their  author's  reputation. 
Writers  like  de  Sceve  and  the  Pleiade  were  groping  in  the  dark  in  their 
efforts  to  create,  but  these  efforts  were  cramped  and  frustrated  by  their 
inability  to  break  away  from  their  devotion  to  a  classicism  which  was 
really  fundamentally  spurious,  or  from  such  stiff  medisevalism  as  is  found 
in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Among  names  in  literature  at  the  time,  that 
of  Clement  Marot  occupies  a  prominent  place.  His  life  was  not  very 
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long  but  he  was  a  prolific  writer  and  had  powerful  friends  at  Court.  Born 
in  1497  at  Cahors,  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  out  of  France,  but  of 
that  portion  of  it  spent  in  his  native  country,  Lyons  had  its  share.  In 
1525  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  and  in 
1532  he  was  arrested,  apparently  for  heresy,  and  was  rescued  from  this 
danger  by  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  published 
r Adolescence  Clementine  and  in  the  next  his  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Francois  Villon,  perhaps,  for  posterity,  his  most  important  work.  In 
J535  at  tne  time  °f  tne  affair  of  the  placards  and  the  prohibition  of 
printing  in  France,  he  fled  through  various  towns  and  reaching  Lyons 
went  later  to  Ferrara,  and  then  to  Venice.  Soon  after  this  he  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Lyons  and  Paris.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings  which  were  very  numerous  and  apparently 
very  popular.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  poet  of  his  epoch, 
and  has  his  readers  at  the  present  time.  In  1538  Etienne  Dolet  published 
an  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  1544  another  appeared  at  Lyons,  indeed 
from  the  time  of  his  death  at  Turin  in  1544  to  1600,  there  were  more 
than  seventy  editions  of  his  writings.  This  certainly  attests  his  popularity. 

Such  very  superficial  notes  as  these  will,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  perhaps 
give  some  insight  into  the  extent  and  diversity  of  literary  and  intellectual 
activity  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  will  also  show  it  to  us  as  the 
centre  of  a  literary  solar  system  of  great  magnitude  and  importance. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  poetry  and  Belles  Lettres  that  literary  society  in 
Lyons  was  distinguished,  nor  were  Gryphius  and  Jean  de  Tournes  by  any 
means  the  only  eminent  printers  and  publishers.  If  we  turn  to  Panzer's 
monumental  work  we  find  nearly  nine  hundred  entries  of  books  printed 
at  Lyons  by  various  printers  between  1500  and  1536,  and  subsequent  to 
this  period  the  activity  of  the  presses  in  no  way  diminished  till  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century.  As  we  well  know,  one  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
press  at  Lyons  was  employed  in  the  production  of  imitations  of  the  books 
of  the  great  Aldus.  This  excited  the  ire  of  that  eminent  typographer 
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and  caused  him  to  write  his  famous  letter  of  protest  and  warning.  These 
imitations  were  however,  in  many  instances  well  done  and  were  really  a 
sincere  form  of  flattery  even  if  founded  on  commercial  immorality. 

In  other  fields  of  culture,  we  find  Symphorien  Champier  who  was 
distinguished  both  in  medicine  and  in  literature,  and  was  instrumental  in 
founding  a  college  of  medicine.  Champier  was  born  in  1472,  he  studied 
in  Paris  and  returned  to  Lyons  in  1503.  Among  his  many  activities,  he 
philosophized  in  print  about  magic,  witchcraft  and  kindred  subjects.  In 
1529  he  excited  sufficient  unpleasant  attention  to  have  his  house  sacked, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  He  died  in  1535,  apparently  in  obscurity. 
Also,  Guillaume  de  Choul  was  the  possessor  of  the  finest  collection  of 
coins  north  of  the  Alps,  and  was  an  authority  on  Roman  antiquities. 
Sanctes  Pagnini  was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  in  spite  of  the  stupid  pro- 
hibition of  the  Sorbonne,  managed,  without  being  interfered  with,  to  get 
Gryphius  to  print  his  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  was  a  really  great  achieve- 
ment in  every  way.  These  men  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
Lyons,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  every  name  known  in  French  literature 
at  the  time  was  associated  with  the  place  for  shorter  or  longer  periods — 
Rabelais,  Marot,  Servetus,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza  and  Bude,  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  Pere  de  Colonia  makes  the  statement 
that  it  was  at  Lyons  that  the  earliest  French  literary  society  or  academy 
was  founded  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  the 
so-called  Academic  de  Fourviere  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Humbert  de 
Villeneuve,  Hugues  Fournier,  Humbert  Fournier,  Symphorien  Champier, 
Benoit  Court,  Gonsalvo  of  Toledo,  a  Spanish  physician,  and  some  others. 
This  "academy"  may  have  been  only  an  occasional  meeting  of  congenial 
friends,  chiefly  in  summer,  to  discuss  literary  and  scientific  matters,  and 
it  may  not  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  even  the  rather  loose  organization 
of  the  more  formal  Italian  type. 

Nevertheless  there  is  evidence  of  sufficient  organization  to  indicate  the 
importance  and  high  degree  of  development  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  this 
wonderful  town  during  this  spacious  century. 
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The  great  Jean  Grolier,  Vicomte  d'Aguisy  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1479, 
but  though  he  often  visited  his  native  town,  his  active  life  and  diplomatic 
pursuits  kept  him  away  from  it  for  long  periods.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1565,  leaving  his  extraordinarily  well  chosen  and  well  bound  collection 
of  three  thousand  volumes,  from  which  there  are  at  present  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  known  survivors. 

An  occasional  visitor  to  Lyons  was  that  perverse  and  boisterous  genius, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  who  passed  through  the  town  several  times  on  his 
way  to  and  from  Italy.  His  first  sojourn  appears  to  have  been  in  1537, 
and  in  Roscoe's  edition  of  his  life  the  following  is  the  version : — "  We 
stopped  four  days  at  this  last  city,  having  travelled  thither  very  merrily, 
singing  and  laughing  all  the  way.  I  enjoyed  myself  highly  in  the  company 
of  some  of  my  friends." 

This  sounds  very  convivial  and  no  doubt  was  so.  There  are  several 
other  references  to  Lyons  in  the  autobiography,  but  Cellini  does  not  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  Lyons  as  anything  more  than  a  pleasant  stopping  place. 
When  he  was  in  France,  Paris  seems  always  to  have  been  his  objective. 

In  picturing  to  our  minds  the  state  of  affairs  in  sixteenth  century  Lyons, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  size  and  population  of  the  place. 

As  modern  towns  go,  Lyons  was  not  then  what  would  now  be 
considered  large  in  area  or  number  of  inhabitants,  and  it  is  therefore  all 
the  more  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  the  centre  of  such  striking 
intellectual  activity  as  was  the  case.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
some  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  this,  and  the  more  we  study  the 
matter  the  more  we  are  driven  to  wonder  at  such  a  marvellous  develop- 
ment. In  the  fifteenth  century  the  world  was  shaking  off  the  shackles 
of  mediaevalisn,  and  after  a  painful  and  fluctuating  struggle  it  emerged 
from  the  intellectual  dusk  of  the  dark  ages.  Printing  was  invented  and 
spread  with  astounding  rapidity. 

Constantinople  fell  in  1453  to  the  fanatical  Mussulman  hordes,  and 
the  wreck  of  Byzantine  life  and  civilization  scattered  what  was  not 
destroyed  of  the  accumulated  products  of  centuries  of  learning. 
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Byzantium,  for  ages  the  home  of  scholars  and  of  scholarship,  as  far 
as  Europe  was  concerned  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  survivors  of  its  learned 
population  fled  far  and  wide,  carrying  in  their  heads  stores  of  classical 
learning  and  in  their  hands,  unfortunately  not  as  often  as  we  should  wish, 
many  precious  manuscripts.  An  artistic  renaissance  had  been  for  years 
developing  in  Italy,  showing  its  most  magnificent  efflorescence  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  route  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  stimulated  the  minds  of  men  and  led  them  into  far-flung 
voyages  of  strenuous  adventure  in  search  of  El  Dorado,  to  the  Orient 
and  to  the  West  Indies.  Science  made  some  advances,  always  more  or 
less  timid,  cramped  by  mediaeval  pre-conceptions,  and  brooded  over  by 
the  pestilent  shadow  of  ecclesiastical  interference. 

Such  things  as  these  were  the  renaissance,  and  their  cumulative  driving 
force  was  enormous.  The  whole  of  Italy  came  under  this  influence  which 
spread  thence  all  over  other  countries. 

France  in  particular,  felt  this  driving  force  almost  at  once,  and  Lyons 
perhaps  more  intensely  than  any  other  place,  a  fact  which  need  cause  no 
wonder  when  we  remember  the  geographical  position  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  soil  was  ripe  and  the  development  very  rapid.  There  were 
as  we  have  seen  contributing  causes. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Lyons  had  been  greatly  increased  after 
1450  in  which  year  Charles  VII  gave  the  town  a  monopoly  of  silk,  the 
manufacture  of  which  had  been  introduced  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
during  the  ensuing  years  for  many  decades  there  was  a  rapid  and  in- 
creasing concentration  of  wealth  among  the  inhabitants.  The  scholarly, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  artistic  sections  of  society  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  developing  under  conditions  almost  unique. 

What  advantage  was  taken  of  these  conditions  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  place  was  full  of  exiles  and 
fugitives  from  the  turbulent  towns  of  northern  Italy,  many  bringing 
knowledge  and  talent  which  enriched  the  town  of  their  adoption. 
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As  the  sixteenth  century  advanced  the  fury  of  religious  differences 
became  more  and  more  intense,  rising  to  its  acme  in  the  hideous  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1572.  Men's  minds  were  gradually  diverted 
from  the  humanism  of  the  renaissance  into  profitless  and  mind-cramping 
discussions  of  religious  differences,  discussions  often  the  precursors  of  more 
violent  and  sanguinary  methods  of  argument.  Though  the  renaissance 
had  accomplished  a  marvellous  and  indestructible  work,  yet  this  diversion 
of  interest  and  activity  by  religious  anarchy  had  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  continued  spread  of  learning  and  culture.  These  from  having  been 
the  chief  aim  and  object  for  very  considerable  groups  of  men  striving  to 
teach  and  striving  to  learn,  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  importance,  and 
continued  to  be  pursued  by  individuals  or  small  groups  under  conditions 
much  less  favourable  to  great  achievement.  The  high  pressure  of  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  expanding  renaissance  could  not  be  maintained 
under  this  handicap,  and  for  years  this  incubus  continued  to  exercise  its 
deleterious  effect  on  art  and  learning.  The  effect  in  Lyons  was  similar 
to  that  at  other  places  where  devotion  to  scholarship  and  art  had  been 
pre-eminent,  and  the  golden  age  there  gradually  passed  away. 

Lyons  never  again  exhibited  anything  approaching  the  glories  of  these 
few  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  later  prominence  was  com- 
mercial and  in  commerce  and  manufacture  it  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
greatness  where  it  still  maintains  its  position,  but  the  full-blooded  youth- 
fulness  and  intensity  of  the  renaissance  are  gone  for  ever. 
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BY  G.  A.  AITKEN. 
Rtad  ijtk  January 


INTEREST  in  Prior  was  revived  by  the  issue  in  1889 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Selected  Poems  of  Matthew 
Prior,  with  an  excellent  introduction  and  commentary. 
In  sending  me  this  volume  Mr.  Dobson  said :  "  I  have  a 
particular  pleasure  in  doing  so,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
read  the  notes.  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  all  my  friends."  In  1905  and 
1907  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller  published  his  very  thorough  edition  of  the  Writings 
of  Prior  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1914  Mr.  Bickley  brought  out  a  Life  oj 
Prior,  in  which  he  used  a  number  of  letters  which  had  been  made 
available  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  In  the  present  paper  I 
propose  to  glance  over  Prior's  career  as  a  writer,  with  special  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  his  poems  appeared.  If  I  can  add  a  few  facts — 
mainly  derived  from  contemporary  newspapers — to  the  collection  which 
has  been  made  by  my  predecessors  my  purpose  will  have  been  served. 
If  my  researches  have  been  less  complete  than  I  could  wish,  it  must  be 
charged  to  calls  on  my  time  caused  by  a  war  which  has  greater  claim  upon 
our  attention  than  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. . 

Many  writers  have  repeated  the  story  of  how  young  Prior  read  Raleigh's 
History  of  the  World  in  the  collection  of  chained  books  in  the  library 
of  Wimborne  Minster,  and  how  a  hole  in  the  book  was  caused  by  a  spark 
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from  the  taper  which  the  lad  used.  Many  years  ago  I  pointed  out1  that 
the  collection  of  books  of  which  the  Raleigh  forms  an  item  was  not  given 
to  the  town  until  1686,  years  after  Prior  had  left  Wimborne;  but  probably 
the  legend  will  live  for  a  long  time. 

Prior's  father  died  while  the  boy  was  young,  and  Matthew -was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  who  kept  the  Rhenish  wine-house  in  Cannon  Row.  There  he 
was  noticed  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  at  that  nobleman's  suggestion  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School.  At  Westminster  his  friends  included  Charles 
and  James  Montague,  and  he  followed  them  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  of  St.  John's  College.  In  1683  verses  of  his  first  appeared  in 
print — Latin  lines  in  Hymenaeus  Cantabrigiensis^  on  the  marriage  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  Princess  Anne.  In  some  copies  the 
signature  to  these  lines  is  "  A.  Prior,  Coll.  Div.  Job.  Alumn.,"  and  this  is 
repeated  in  various  editions  of  Prior;  but  in  other  copies  of  the  1683 
collection  the  name  is  given  correctly  as  "  M.  Prior."  The  mistake  has 
caused  groundless  doubts  to  be  expressed  as  to  whether  the  lines  are 
Prior's.  There  is  no  "  A.  Prior  "  in  the  list  of  Cambridge  graduates. 

In  1685  Prior  wrote  "A  Satire  on  Modern  Translators,"  with  reference 
to  a  volume  of  translations  from  Ovid,  published  under  Dryden's  auspices 
in  1680.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Humphrey  Gower,  Prior  spoke  slightingly  of 
Dryden's  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Satire.2 
The  Satire  was  first  published  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State ',  1697,  under 
Prior's  name.  An  anonymous  piece,  "Advice  to  the  Painter,  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Rebels  in  the  West,  and  the  execution  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Monmouth,"  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State ', 
1703,  is  among  the  Prior  MSS.  at  Longleat.  In  1685  Prior  also  con- 
tributed lines  "Ad  Regios  Fratres"  to  a  Cambridge  collection,  Academiae 
Cantabrigiensis  Affectus,  Decedente  Carolo  II  Succedente  Jacobo  II. 

In  1687  Charles  Montague  and  Prior,  then  twenty-three,  brought  out 
"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  transvers'd  to  the  Story  of  the  Country-Mouse 

(i)  Contemporary  Review •,  May,  1890.  (2)  Longleat  MSS.  Ill,  2. 
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and  the  City-Mouse "  ;  an  amusing  burlesque  on  Dryden's  poem  of  "  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  in  which  mice  were  shown  "disputing  the  depths 
of  philosophy,  searching  into  the  fundamentals  of  religion."  This  is  how 
Dryden's  opening  lines  were  parodied  : — 

"  A  milk-white  Mouse  immortal  and  unchanged 

Fed  on  soft  cheese,  and  o'er  the  dairy  ranged  ; 

Brilliant,  unspotted  ;  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  ginn." 

The  Revolution  made  Prior's  fortunes  uncertain,  and  he  wrote  lines  to 
Fleetwood  Shepherd1,  Lord  Dorset's  friend,  asking  for  a  place : — 
*'  My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed, 
That  one  mouse  eats,  while  t'other's  starved." 

In  due  course  Prior  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lord  Dursley  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Berkeley),  our  Ambassador  to  the  Hague,  and  thus  began 
his  career  as  diplomat.  He  was  in  Holland  for  about  seven  years,  but 
evidently  kept  well  in  touch  with  England.  The  first  of  a  series  of  loyal 
poems — "  An  Ode,  In  Imitation  of  the  Second  Ode  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Horace" — was  published  in  the  summer  of  1692  by  Tonson,  who  was 
to  issue  most  of  Prior's  writings.  In  it  Prior  gave  unstinting  praise  to 
William  III,  who  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  Belgium,  leaving  Mary,  we  are 
told,  to  rule  England  and  the  seas. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  various  verses  of  Prior's  appeared 
in  1692  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  the  Monthly  Miscellany p,  a  paper 
edited  by  Peter  Motteux.  The  first  of  these  pieces — lines  to  Charles 
Montague 2 — was  thus  introduced  by  Motteux  : — 

"While  things  like  the  following  stanzas  made  by  Mr.  Prior  shall  be 
given  or  sent  to  me,  you  may  believe  I  shall  be  prouder  of  making  them 
public  than  my  own."  In  August,  Motteux  gave  the  lines  "  Whilst  beauty, 
youth  and  gay  delight."3  Prior,  said  the  editor,  "wrote  an  Ode  lately, 
published  by  Mr.  Tonson,  which,  though  his  extreme  modesty  made  him 

(1)  First  published  in  Miscellany  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions ,  1692. 

(2)  The  writings  of  Matthew  Prior,  ed.  Waller,  I,  20.  (3)  Waller,  I,  8. 
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LONVON, 

Printed  for  faobTonfon  at  the  fudges-Head  in  C2ww/« 
Lone  near  Flcctftrett,     1691. 
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FOR  THE 

NEW     YEAR 

TO    THE 

S  U  N. 

Intended 

To  be  Sung  before  Their  Majefties  on  Nir»- 
Tetrs  Day. 


Written,  by  Mr.  Prwr  at  the  Hagv. 
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LIGHT  of  the  World,  and  Ruler  of  the  Year, 
With  happy  Speed  begin  thy  great  Career, 
And  as  the  Radiant  Journey's  run 

Where  c'rc  thy  Beams  are  fprcad,  where  c're  thy  Power  is  known, 
Through  all  the  dilUnt  Nations  own, 
That  in  Fair  Albion  thou  haft  fccn 

The  Created  Prince,  the  Brightcft  Qieen, 
That  ever  Sav'd  a  People,  ever  Grac'd  a  Throne. 

So  may  Thy  God-  head  be  confeft, 
So  the  returning  Year  be  Bleft, 
As  its  Infant  Months  beftow 
Springing  Wreaths  for  Willumt  Brow  j 
As  its  Summer's  Youth  (hall  ihed 
Eternal  Sweet*  round  Mary's  Head  : 
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call  it  an  Imitation  of  the  Second  Ode  of  Horace's  Third  Book,  may  justly 
be  styled  an  original  deserving  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  judges. 
These  verses  are  not  on  so  lofty  a  subject,  and  were  written  long  before 
the  other,  yet  are  no  ways  unworthy  of  their  author."  In  November 
Motteux  printed  "A  Song  set  by  Mr.  Robert  King,  the  words  by 
Mr.  Prior,"1  and  in  September,  1694,  lines  on  the  taking  of  Namur.2 

Several  of  these  pieces  were  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Tonson's 
Miscellany  Poems,  1693,  together  with  "To  a  Lady  of  Quality  playing  on 
the  Lute,"  lines  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  and  an  Ode  "On  Exodus  III,  14." 
In  1694  Tonson  published,  as  a  four  page  folio  pamphlet,  without  any 
title-page,  "  For  the  New  Year  :  To  the  Sun.  Intended  to  be  sung  before 
Their  Majesties  on  New  Year's  Day,  1693-4.  Written  by  Mr.  Prior  at 
the  Hague."  The  copy  of  the  original  edition  which  I  have  brought  here 
to-day  seems  to  be  unique.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1708.  This 
piece  was  included  in  the  same  year,  1694,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Tonson's  Miscellany  Poems,  in  which  also  appeared  lines  "To  my  Lady 
Dursley,  on  her  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost." 

Two  folio  poems  were  published  in  1695.     The  first,  an  amusing  reply 
to  Boileau,  on  the  recapture  of  Namur,  is  called  "  An  English  Ballad :  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Despreaux's  Pindarique  Ode  on  the  taking  of  Namure  " ; 
it  was  published  anonymously.     As  Prior  wrote  to  Tonson,  "A  Secretary 
at  thirty  is  hardly  allowed  the  privilege  of  burlesque." 3    The  other  piece, 
issued  at  the  end  of  September,4  was  "To  the  King,  an  Ode  on  His 
Majesty's  Arrival  in  Holland,"  in  which  Prior  lamented  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  and  complimented  "the  great  mourner,"  King  William  : — 
"  From  Mary's  glory,  angels  trace 
The  beauty  of  her  partner's  soul. 


Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  given, 

Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go : 

While  she,  great  saint,  rejoices  Heaven  ; 
And  thou  sustain 'st  the  Orb  below." 

(i)  Waller,  II,  36.  (2)  Waller,  II,  84.  (3)  Longleat  MSS.,  Ill,  64. 

(4)  London  Gazette,  September  26th  to  3Oth,  1695.      This  piece  was  translated  into 
Dutch  :   "  Gerang  aan  den  Koning,"  Amsterdam,  1695.    4°. 
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N  A  M  U  R  E 


Dalce  tfl  defferc  in  loco. 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonfin.  at  the  Jude's  Head 
near  the  Liner  "Temple  Gate  in 

MDCXCV. 
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These  pieces  were  followed  in  1696  by  "Verses  humbly  presented  to 
the  King,  on  His  arrival  in  Holland,  after  the  discovery  of  the  late  horrid 
conspiracy  against  His  most  sacred  person." 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1697,  Prior  became  successively 
secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  a  Member 
of  Parliament  (for  a  few  months)  and  a  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Plantations.  Another  poem  in  praise  of  King  William  was  published  at 
the  end  of  1699,  the  "Carmen  Seculare  for  the  Year  1700."  A  more 
interesting  if  cynical  piece,  "  To  a  young  Gentleman  in  Love,"  was  printed 
by  Tonson  on  a  single  leaf1  in  1702  ;  its  moral  is,  "Love  is  a  jest, 
and  vows  are  wind."  This  piece  was  included  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Tonson's  Poetical  Miscellanies^  published  on  January  6th,  1704,2  together 
with  (among  other  things)  "  Hans  Carvel,"  "  The  Ladle,"  and  the 
charming  verses  "To  a  child  of  Quality  of  five  years  old,  the  Author 
supposed  forty."  The  poet  might  write  of  "dear  five-years-old — 'till  she 
can  spell,"  and  as  she  grew  older  he  might  continue  to  write  : — 

"For,  as  our  different  ages  move, 

'Tis  so  ordained  (would  Fate  but  mend  it ! ) 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love, 
When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it." 

As  early  as  1702,  Defoe,  in  his  Reformation  of  Manner s>  charged  Prior 
with  abusing  his  Royal  benefactor,  William  III.  When  he  was  poor 

Prior  would 

" —  beg,  write  panegyrics,  cringe  and  bow; 
But  when  good  pensions  had  his  labours  crowned, 
His  panegyrics  into  satires  turned." 

It  is  not  clear  now  what  satire  is  here  referred  to ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
after  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne,  Prior  joined  the  Tory  party. 
He  published,  as  a  single  leaf,  a  "Prologue  spoken  at  Court,  before  the 
Queen,  on  Her  Majesty's  Birthday  [Feb.  6th]  1 703-4," 3  and  at  the  end 

(1)  Mr.  Waller  had  apparently  not  seen  the  original  issue  of  this  poem. 

(2)  Post  Man,  January  4th  to  6th,  1704. 

(3)  This  was  reprinted  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  t  1704. 


['1 

T  O    A 

Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 


T   A        E 


FROM  publick  Noifc  and  famous  Strife, 
From  all  the  bufic  flls  of  Life, 
Take  me,  Jidfy  Gfof,  to  thy  Bread, 
And  lull  my  wearied  Soul  to  reft. 
For  ever  in  this  humble  Cell, 
Let  Thee  and  I,  my  fair  One,  dwell  ; 
None  enter  clfe,  but  Love  —  and  He 
Shall  barr  the  Door,   and  keep  the  Key. 

To  palmed  Roofs  and  fhining  Spires, 
(Uneafic  Scats  of  high  Dcfifes) 
Let  the  unthinking  Many  croud, 
That  dare  be  Covetous  and  Proud  j 
In  Golden  Bondage  let  them  wait, 
And  Barter  Happincfs  for  State: 
But  Oh  .'  My  Cloc,  when  thy  Swain 
Defires  to  fee  a  Court  again, 
May  Hcav'n,  around  this  deftin'd  Head, 
The  choiceft  of  its  Curfes  (lied  : 
To  -fum  up  all  the  rage  of  Fate, 
In  the  Two  Things  I  dread  and  hate, 
May  'ft  thou  be  Falfc,  and  I  be  Great. 


LETTER 

T    O 

Monficur  'Boileau 

Occafion'd  by  the 

VICTORY 

A     T 

BLENHEIM. 


Cuptdum,  Pater  of  time,  ixres 

Defictunt  neque  emm  Qurvu  borrentin  Pilis 

nee  Frafta  pereuntes  cufptde  Ga/Jos — 

Hor.  Sat    >    L.  x. 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonfin,  within  Grays-Ian  Gate  next 
Grays-Inn  Law.     1704. 
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of  September,1  "  A  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Depreaux,  occasion'd  by 
the  Victory  at  Blenheim."  Prior  had  made  Boileau's  acquaintance  in 
Paris,  and  he  praises  the  powers  of  the  French  poet : — 

.    .    .    .    "  Old  friend,  old  foe  (for  such  we  are 
Alternate  as  the  chance  of  peace  and  war)." 

The  year  1 705  saw  only  the  publication  of  one  single-leaf  poem,  but  it 
ranks  among  the  most  characteristic  of  Prior's  vers-de-societe*.  In  "An 
English  Padlock"  (a  very  rare  piece  in  its  original  form)  Prior  describes 
the  angry  and  jealous  husband  of  a  young  wife,  and  advises  that  instead 
of  being  locked  up  she  should  be  sent  about,  to  learn  the  emptiness  of 
what  she  longed  for  because  it  was  forbidden. 

"  Let  her  behold  the  frantic  scene, 
The  women  wretched,  false  the  men  : 
And  when,  these  certain  ills  to  shun, 
She  would  to  thy  embraces  run  ; 
Receive  her  with  extended  arms, 
Seem  more  delighted  with  her  charms  ; 
Wait  on  her  to  the  Park  and  play, 
Put  on  good  humour,  make  her  gay 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind, 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfined, 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind." 

"Pallas  and  Venus,  an  Epigram,"  was  published  by  John  Nutt,  as 
a  single  leaf,  price  twopence,  in  1706  ;  but  what  was  regarded  as  the 
most  notable  piece  of  the  year  was  written  in  celebration  of  the  victory 
of  Ramillies  :  "  An  Ode  humbly  inscribed  to  the  Queen  on  the  late 
glorious  success  of  Her  Majesty's  Arms.  Written  in  imitation  of  Spencer's 
Style."  In  this  heavy  piece — "written  from  the  heart,"  as  he  told 
Marlborough  — Prior  says  he  imitated  his  great  countryman's  work, 
"  Having  only  changed  one  verse  of  his  stanza,  and  avoided  his  obsolete 
words."  The  Ode  was  published  on  July  6th.2  It  was  preceded  by  an 

(1)  Post  Man,  September  28th  to  3Oth,  1704. 

(2)  Daily  Couranf,  July  6th,  1706  ;  Post  Man,  July  4th  to  6th,  1706. 
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PALLAS 

AND 

VENUS. 

A    N 

EPIGRAM. 

THE  Trojan  Swain  had  judg'd  the  great  Difputc, 
And  Beauty's  Pow'r  obtain'd  the  Golden  Fruit; 
When  Venus,  loofe  in  all  her  naked  Charms, 
Met  Jove's  Great  Daughter  clad  in  fhining  Arms: 
From  Head  to  Foot  (he  view'd  the  Warlike  Maid, 
And  tauntingly  the  wanton  Goddefs  faid; 
Alas,  fince  naked  I  cou'd  vanquifh  Thee, 
How  more  fuccefsful,  Pallas,  fliall  I  be, 
When  to  the  Field  I  come  in.  Armour  dreft, 
Dreadful,  like  thine,  my  Shield,  and  Terrible  my  Creft? 
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anonymous  "Letter  to  Mr.  Pryor,"1  urging  him  to  exert  his  "melodious 
voice"  in  praise  of  Marlborough's  victory  ;  and  it  was  followed  in  October2 
by  an  attack — "A  Modern  Inscription  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
Fame " — with  a  Preface  "  unveiling  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  Ode 
which  has  passed  for  Mr.  Prior's."  On  the  26th  November3  Tonson 
published  a  lengthy  poem — "An  Epistle  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
the  French  King  after  the  Battle  of  Ramillies "  —  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  by  Prior. 

The  first  collection  of  Prior's  poems  appeared  in  March,  1707.  This 
scarce  book  was  an  unauthorised  edition  of  Curll's,  which  was  thus  adver- 
tised :  "  There  is  now  published  and  correctly  printed,  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,  by  Matthew  Prior,  Gent,  Price  2s.  6d.  Printed  and  sold  by 
Edmund  Curll,"  etc.4  Curll's  assertion  that  nothing  was  inserted  that  was 
not  genuine  seems  to  be  true,  in  spite  of  Prior's  subsequent  statement. 
The  only  pieces  not  afterwards  fathered  by  the  poet  are  the  "Satyr  on 
the  Modern  Translators,"  which  as  we  have  seen  had  been  printed  as 
Prior's  in  1697,  and  the  "Satyr  upon  the  Poets,  in  imitation  of  the 
Seventh  Satyr  of  Juvenal,"  of  which  there  is  a  printed  copy  at  Longleat, 
with  a  postscript  signed  by  Prior.5  Pope  said  that  some  of  Prior's  poems 
were  prudently  disowned. 

Prior  contributed  an  epilogue  to  Edmund  Smith's  play,  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus,  published  in  June,  1707^  and  "A  Simile,"7  a  song,  and 
perhaps  other  pieces8  to  Fenton's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany 

(1)  Published  by  Curll  in  June  (Daily  Courant,  June  25th,  1706). 

(2)  Post  Man,  October  3rd  to  5th,  1706. 

(3)  Daily  Courant,  November  26th,  1706  ;  Post  Man,  November  23rd  to  26th,  1706. 

(4)  Daily  Courant,  March  28th,  1707. 

(5)  Waller,  II,  389.     These  two  satires  appeared  in  Vols.  I  and  II  respectively  of 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  1703. 

(6)  Post  Man,  June  I4th  to  I7th,  1707. 

(7)  Probably  the  piece  advertised  in  the  Daily  Courant  for  January  nth,  1706: 
"  The  Simily,  A  Poem.     Price  2d."     I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  this  publication. 

(8)  Waller,  II,  378,  408. 
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Poems>  published  in  January,  lyoS.1  On  December  3rd,  1708,2  appeared, 
with  the  date  1 709  on  the  title-page,  the  first  authorised  collected  edition 
of  Prior's  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  This  volume,  which  has  a 
frontispiece,  contains  some  pieces,  such  as  "Henry  and  Emma,  a  poem 
upon  the  model  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid,"  not  previously  printed,  a  long 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  a  preface  asking  for  allowance  for 
the  product  of  the  business  hours  of  one  who  "had  commonly  business 
enough  upon  his  hands,  and  was  only  a  poet  by  accident."  My  own 
copy  of  this  volume  is  of  special  interest  because  it  belonged  to  Prior's 
friend  William  Penn,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  publication. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  writing  to  Prior  in  1710,  says,  "I  know  you  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  Penn,"  and  he  refers  to  Penn  as  "your  friend."3 
We  need  feel  no  doubt  that  Penn  read  the  poems.  There  was  a  second 
edition  of  this  collection  in  1709,  and  pocket  editions  were  issued  in 
1711  and  1713. 

With  1710  we  first  hear  of  intercourse  between  Prior  and  Swift;  of 
Swift's  verses  "Sid  Hamet's  Rod"  the  author  says,  "They  think  nobody 
but  Prior  or  I  could  write  them."  In  November,  Swift  took  over  for  a 
time  the  management  of  the  Tory  Examiner ;  Prior  had  already  con- 
tributed one  number  (for  September  6th),  which  contains  an  allusion  to 
his  expulsion  from  the  Whig  Kit  Cat  Club.  The  attempted  assassination 
of  his  friend  Robert  Harley  called  forth  the  lines  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Harley,  wounded  by  Guiscard,"  published  on  a  single 
leaf  on  April  loth,  i7ii.4  Verses  introducing  a  friend  ("Horace,  lib.  I, 
Epist.  IX.  Imitated.  To  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Harley")  were 
printed  by  Lintott,  on  a  single  leaf  without  date. 

Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  France  were  now  under  consideration,  and 
in  July,  1711,  Prior  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Paris.  A  single  leaf 
"Advertisement  a  la  Brooks  and  Hillier"  alludes  to  these  negotiations. 

(1)  Post  Man,  January  6th  to  8th,  1708. 

(2)  Daily  Courant,  December  3rd,  1708.  (3)  Longleat  MSS.,  Ill,  440,  442. 
(4)  Spectator,  April  loth,  1711.      Swift  saw  the  lines  on  March  3Oth.      A  copy  was 

sent  to  Ireland  on  April  3rd  (  "Journal  to  Stella,"  March  3Oth  and  April  4th). 
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Hillier  and  Brooks  were  wine-merchants  much  given  to  advertising  their 
goods,1  and  the  skit  says  "there  is  lately  imported  from  France,  by 

Messieurs  Messager  and  P r,  a  very  neat,  cheap  and  fine  Peace,  truly 

French."  On  his  return  from  Paris,  Prior  was  arrested  in  error  as  a  spy, 
and  the  story  of  the  journey  got  wind.  In  order  to  mystify  the  public 
Swift  brought  out,  on  September  nth,2  a  "pure  bite"  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet  called  "  A  New  Journey  to  Paris  :  Together  with  some  secret 

Transactions  between  the  Fr h  K g  and  an  Eng Gentleman, 

By  the  Sieur  du  Baudrier."3  The  preliminaries  of  what  was  called 
"Matt's  Peace"4  were  soon  afterwards  signed.  Prior  was  made  a 
Commissioner  of  Customs,5  and  next  year  he  went  to  Paris  with  Boling- 
broke,  and  finally  acted  as  full  plenipotentiary. 

Verses  by  Prior  entitled  "Archibaldi  Pitcarnii  Scoti  Carmen  Anno 
Aetatis  suae  LX.  Imitated  by  Mr.  Prior,"  were  issued  as  a  double  leaf 
without  date,  hitherto  unrecorded,  early  in  1712.  Pitcairne,  the  physician 
and  poet,  died  in  1713,  aged  71. 

The  sole  literary  work  of  1712  of  any  importance — it  was  a  year  of 
political  excitement6 — was  Erie  Robert's  Mice,  A  Tale^  in  imitation  of 
Chaucer •,  published  by  Morphew  on  October  i6th.7  In  May8  the 

(1)  See  advertisements  in  the  Spectator,  August  23rd,  1711,  March  I2th,  1712. 

(2)  Daily  Courant,  September   nth,   1711.      There   was   a   third   edition   in   the 
following  January  (Examiner,  January  I7th  to  24th,  1712). 

(3)  See  "Journal  to  Stella,"  September  nth  and  I3th,  1711. 

(4)  The  writer  of  a  hostile  ballad,  "  An  excellent  new  song  called  Mat's  Peace,  or 
the  Downfall  of  Trade,"  said,  "  Poor  Mat  in  the  pillory  soon  will  be  seen." 

(5)  Mr.  H.  Crispe  of  the  Custom  House  wrote  verses  "  To  the  Honourable  Mathew 
Prior  Esq.  on  his  promotion  to  the  Commission  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  and  first 
coming  to  the  Board,  January  28,  i7ii(-2)."    Curll,  1712. 

(6)  "Yesterday  was  published  a  sham  Postscript  to  this  paper 

Post  Man.     War  !    War  !    War  ! 
Post  Boy.      Peace  !    Peace  !    Peace  ! 
Expect  something  extraordinary  in  our  next."    (Post  Boy,  June  3rd  to  5th,  1712). 

(7)  Daily  Courant,  October  i6th,  1712.     A  spurious  edition  had  been  published  by 
A.  Baldwin  a  week  earlier   (Post  Boy,  October  4th  to  7th,  1712).      This  piece  was 
given  also  in  "Two  Imitations  of  Chaucer,  viz.  I  Susannah  and  the  Two  Elders.     II 
Erie  Robert's  Mice,  By  Matthew  Prior  Esq.     Curll,  1712. 

(8)  Spectator,  May  24th,  1712. 
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imitation  of  Pitcairne's  poem,  the  imitation  of  Horace  lib.  I.  Epist.  IX., 
and  an  imitation  of  Chaucer,  relating  to  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  had 
been  printed  in  Lintott's  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations.  Two 
political  skits,  "A  Fable  of  the  Widow  and  her  Cat,"1  and  "When  the 
Cat's  away,  the  Mice  will  Play,  a  Fable," 2  have  been  attributed  to  Prior, 
and  are  not  improbably  his.3  Another  doubtful  piece  is  "The  Fable  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Fox,"  printed  in  the  year  i7ia.4 

"  A  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,"  in  verse  written  after  Prior's  death,  said 
that  he  was  "  Destined  to  reconcile  the  hostile  lands ;  To  bid  the  famine 
and  the  battle  cease,  And  re-unite  a  jarring  world  in  peace."  Whatever 
may  be  the  credit  due  to  Prior,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713, 
but  the  poet  stayed  on  in  Paris5  until  after  the  hopes  of  the  Tories  had 
been  dashed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  August,  1714.  Prior  was 
impeached  on  his  return  to  England,  and  was  not  set  at  liberty  until  1717. 
During  his  confinement  he  wrote  the  curious  long  poem  "Alma;  or  the 
Progress  of  the  Mind."  In  March,  1716,  Roberts,  who  always  had  an  eye 
on  Prior's  writings,  published  an  unauthorised  shilling  book,  A  Second 
Collection  of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  Matthew  Prior ,  Esq.,  which 
was  repudiated  in  the  London  Gazette  of  March  20th  to  24th ;  but  all  its 
contents — most  of  which  had  been  printed  in  earlier  years — seem  to  be 
genuine.  Pope  suggests  that  Curll  was  the  person  responsible  for  this 
volume,  and  that  it  did  not  sell.6  It  is  certainly  a  very  scarce  book. 

"  The  Dove,"  which  had  appeared  in  the  1 709  collection,  was  printed 
by  Roberts  as  a  folio  pamphlet  in  January,  1717';  and  in  May,  Prior 

(1)  A  single  leaf.    Some  copies  have  Morphew's  name  at  the  end,  others  only  the 
date  1712. 

(2)  Published  on  January  3ist,  1712  (Spectator) ;  a  four  page  piece  printed  for  A. 
Baldwin. 

(3)  See  Waller,  II,  408. 

(4)  Waller,  II,  405. 

(5)  See  the  curious  "Genuine  Epistle"  from  Prior  to  Swift  in  A  Farther  Hue  and 
Cry  after  Dr.  Sw /,  dated  I2th  August,  1714. 

(6)  Pope,  Works,  x,  465. 

(7)  Daily  Courant,  January  I5th,  1717. 
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wrote  an  epilogue  for  Mrs.  Manley's  tragedy  Lucius^  to  which  Steele 
contributed  a  prologue.1 

During  1718  Prior  was  busy  preparing  a  subscription  edition  of  his 
poems,  in  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  long  pieces  "  Alma "  and 
"Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World."  On  September  25th,  1718,  Prior 
told  Swift  that  the  book  was  "quite  printed  off,"  but  in  January,  1719, 
the  list  of  subscribers  was  still  being  corrected,  and  the  book  was  not 
ready  for  the  subscribers  until  March  i7th,  i7i9-2  It  is  a  large  folio 
volume — some  ordinary  subscription  copies  measure  nearly  18  inches  in 
height — handsomely  printed,  with  a  very  long  list  of  distinguished  sub- 
scribers ;  Swift  took  five  copies.3  Prior  would  have  liked  to  have  the 
book  printed  on  vellum,  but  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  "  paper  imperial, 
and  the  largest  in  England."  Prior  took  great  care  over  the  revision,4  and 
was  plagued  with  the  "  Commas,  semicolons,  italic  and  capital." 

"The  Female  Phaeton"  was  published  in  1718,  presumably  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  collected  edition.  There  were  two  issues  in  separate 
form,  in  each  case  printed  on  a  single  folio  leaf.  One  was  called 

"Upon  Lady  Katherine  H de's  first  appearing  at  the  Play-House  in 

Drury  Lane.  By  M w  P r  Esq.";  the  other  "The  Female 

Phaeton,  by  Mr.  Prior,"  issued  by  Curll,  who  says  that  "  the  copy  before 
published  has  not  one  stanza  printed  right."  Curll  reprinted  "The 
Female  Phaeton"  and  "Horace  and  Venus"  in  No.  I  of  The  Court 
Miscellany ',  1719.  Curiously  enough,  "The  Female  Phaeton"  is  attributed 
to  Simon  Harcourt  in  Anthony  Hammond's  A  New  Miscellany  of  Original 
Versey  1720,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  Prior's.  We  all  know  the 
lines  about  the  girl  who  afterwards,  as  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 

(1)  The  play  was  acted  in   May,  and   published  in  June   (Daily  Courant,  June 
24th,  1717)- 

(2)  Daily  Couranl,  March  I7th.     On  April  3rd  and  on  later  dates  it  was  announced 
that  "  Mr.  Prior's  Poetical  Works  is  continued  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  subscribers." 

(3)  In   May   was   published,    "written   in   imitation   of  Mr.    Prior,"    The  Lover's 
Miscellany  :  or  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Amorous  and  Gallant"     (Roberts,  I/-) 

(4)  See  letters  to  Humphrey  Wanley,  Harl.  MSS.,  3780,  ff.  342,  344. 
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to  Gay  and  Swift;  how  Kitty,  "beautiful  and  young,  and  wild  as  colt 
untamed,"  protested  at  being  left  at  home  while  her  elder  sister  went  to 
balls,  and  brought  home  hearts  by  dozens. 

"  Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way ; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day, 
And  set  the  world  on  fire." 

The  subscription  edition  of  Prior's  poems  brought  in  four  thousand 
guineas,  and  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  Prior's  old  friend  Robert  Harley, 
gave  the  poet  an  equal  sum  to  enable  him  to  purchase  Down  Hall,  in 
Essex.  There  Prior  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  varied  by  visits  to 
Lord  Harley  and  other  friends.  In  1719  there  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
a  single  leaf  containing  "Verses  spoke  to  the  Lady  Henrietta-Cavendish 
Holies  Harley,  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  November 
the  9th,  An.  1719,  By  Mr.  Prior."  Here  he  calls  his  friend  "Most 
gracious  neighbour,  and  most  welcome  guest."  The  piece  was  reprinted 
in  London  by  Tonson,  price  2d.,  with  the  date  1720.  "  The  Conversation," 
a  short  humorous  poem  of  autobiographical  interest,  appeared  in  February, 
1720, l  and  in  or  before  the  same  month  Prior  wrote  a  prologue  to 
Otway's  "The  Orphan,"  which  was  spoken  by  Lord  Dupplin  at  a  per- 
formance by  Westminster  scholars  on  February  2nd.2  In  April,  when 
visiting  at  Wimpole,  he  wrote  the  "Verses  spoke  to  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Cavendish,"  beginning  "My  noble  lovely  little  Peggy."  For  this  child 
he  had,  he  tells  us,  "  a  very  pure  and  innocent  passion."  An  account  of 
the  life  of  Prior's  "cara  infantula" — she  became  Duchess  of  Portland — 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Dobson.3  She  afterwards  said  that  Prior  "  made 
himself  beloved  by  every  living  thing  in  the  house — master,  child  and 
servant,  human  creature  or  animal." 

"An  Impossible  Thing,  A  Tale,"  was  published  by  Roberts,  as  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  with  a  half  title  "Two  Tales,"  in  April,  1720.*  This  is 

(1)  Daily  Courant,  February  igth,  1720.     Prior  sent  the  poem  to  Pope  for  criticism 
before  publishing  it.     (Pope,  Works,  X,  105). 

(2)  Published  on  March  loth  (Daily  Courant). 

(3)  "Prior's  Peggy"  in  Rosalbds  Journal  and  other  Papers,  1915. 

(4)  Post  Boy,  April  2nd  to  5th,  1720. 
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attributed  to  Prior  in  a  manuscript  list  in  a  volume  of  pamphlets  acquired 
by  Mr.  Wise,  and  from  internal  evidence  it  may  well  be  that  at  least 
the  first  contc,  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  is  by  Prior,  to  whose  friend,  Richard 
Shelton,  it  is  addressed.  At  the  same  time  it  may  easily  be  the  work  of 
someone  else,  and  in  any  case  it  is  of  little  intrinsic  importance.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  catalogued  under  "  Thing."  Lines 
of  undoubted  authenticity — "To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Devonshire  on  a  Piece  of  Wissin's  " —  first  appeared  in 
Hammond's  A  New  Miscellany  of  Original  Poems,  already  referred  to. 

Prior  was  in  bad  health  during  the  winter  of  1720-21 ;  the  cough  to 
which  he  was  liable  troubled  him,  and  he  had  a  sense  of  advancing  age. 
In  Colin 's  Mis  fakes,  1721,  he  praised  his  friends  the  Harleys,  and  on 
September  i8th  he  died  at  their  seat  at  Wimpole,  "after  a  violent 
indisposition  of  four  days  continuance." 1  He  had  appointed  Lord  Harley 
and  Adrian  Drift,  his  secretary  and  friend;  as  his  executors,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  September2  he  was  duly  buried  among  the  poets  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  For  "  this  last  piece 
of  human  vanity"  he  left  ^500  by  his  will.  The  corpse,  we  are  told, 
"  was  carried  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  splendidly  interred." 3 
We  should  like  to  know  which  of  his  well-known  contemporaries  were 
present  at  this  last  scene. 

Prior  had  a  large  library,  valued  at  ^640,  which  was  rich  in  memoirs 
and  histories,  but  included  some  early  printed  books,  and  good  editions 
of  most  of  the  English  poets,  but  not  Shakespeare.  The  authorities  of 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  selected  206  volumes  for  the  College  library,  and 
Lord  Harley  chose  300. 4  A  copy  of  the  Poems  of  1718  "in  the  greatest 
paper"  (19!  inches  by  13!)  was  left  to  St.  John's. 

(1)  Daily  Journal,  Sepember  23rd,  1721. 

(2)  Post  Boy,  September  26th  to  28th,  1721. 

(3)  Weekly  Journal,  or  Saturday's  Post,  September  3Oth,  1721. 

(4)  "  Prior  as  a  Book  Collector,"  by  W.  Roberts,  in  the  Athenaeum,  June  igth, 
1897. 
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A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  posthumous  works.  A  Supplement  to 
Mr.  Prior's  Poems  was  brought  out  by  Curll  in  1722,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Dublin.  It  contains  various  pieces  already  referred  to  which  Prior 
had  not  acknowledged,1  and  others  which  had  been  published  since  the 
1718  edition  of  his  works. 

The  Turtle  and  the  Sparrow  was  published  by  Roberts  in  1723,  and 
there  was  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  The  Turtle  calls  men 
"  those  vilest  creatures  under  Heaven,"  and  denounces  cities  and  courts, 
"where  Riches  triumph  over  Joy."  In  this  year,  too,  appeared  "Down- 
Hall,"  an  entertaining  ballad,  describing  Prior's  first  visit  to  his  new 
home,  in  company  with  Harley's  Agent.  A  second  part  of  "  Down-Hall," 
if  it  was  ever  written,  has  disappeared.2 

Pope  examined  the  Prior  papers  for  Lord  Harley  in  17  23.2  Some 
of  the  best,  which  had  been  printed  by  Curll,  had  been  disavowed  by 
Prior,  and  those,  Pope  thought,  ought  not  to  be  published. 

A  New  Collection  of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  By  Mr.  Prior,  and 
Others,  was  issued  by  Thomas  Osborne  in  1725.  It  contains  several  pieces 
published  after  the  1718  edition. 

Prior  was  not  responsible  for  a  piece  called  "The  Silent  Flute,"  1729  : 
It  was  advertised  as  by  the  Author  of  the  "Curious  Maid,"4  a  coarse 
piece  published  by  Dodd  in  1720,  sometimes  attributed  to  Prior,  but 
apparently  by  Hildebrand  Jacob,5  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the  1725 
collection.  An  "Answer  to  the  Curious  Maid"6  is  sometimes  included 
among  Prior's  writings,  but  without  any  real  authority.  I  confess  to  being 

(1)  See  Waller,  II,  388-9. 

(2)  "  He  may  expect  the  second  part  of  the  Ballad  of  Dcnvn "   (Prior  to  Lord 
Harley,  June  I4th,  1721  ;  Longleat  MSS.,  Ill,  505). 

(3)  Pope,  Works,  VIII,  193-5- 

(4)  Mist's  Journal,  January  25th,  1729. 

(5)  "The   Unequal   Match  :   A  Fable,"   1737,  was  also   "By  the  Author  of  the 
Curious  Maid." 

(6)  Published  by  Bickerton,  without  date,  but  probably  in  1721. 
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sceptical  as  regards  attributions  to  well-known  writers,  on  grounds  merely 
of  style.  There  are  always  people  who  can  imitate  a  writer;  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  add  to  what  a  man  is  responsible  for  by  printing  as  his 
work  anonymous  pieces  of  no  merit ;  it  is  doubly  unfair  to  do  so  when 
the  piece  is  indecent  as  well  as  worthless. 

At  the  end  of  1739  a  certain  J.  Bancks,  who  had  come  into  possession 
of  Prior's  papers,  after  the  death  of  Adrian  Drift,  published  two  volumes, 
dated  1740.  One  is  called  The  History  of  his  own  Time.  Compiled  from 
the  original  manuscripts  of  His  late  Excellency  Matthew  Prior ;  the  other, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  contains  poems  and  some  Latin  pieces.  The  motto  on 
the  first  volume  is  Prior's  : — "  I  had  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishman 
than  the  best  poet  or  greatest  scholar  that  ever  wrote." 

A  music-book  entitled  "  Lyric  Poems  ;  Being  Twenty-four  Songs 
(never  before  printed)  by  the  late  Matthew  Prior  Esq."  appeared  in  1741  ; 
and  Mr.  Waller,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Prior,  was  able  to  give  for  the 
first  time  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  Prior  papers 
at  Longleat. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  importance  of  Prior's  services  as  a 
diplomatist,  he  had,  as  a  newspaper  said,  "the  honour  for  27  years  to  serve 
his  country  in  considerable  employments,"  and  he  had  "many  excellent 
endowments  as  a  gentleman,  a  companion  and  a  friend." *  He  was  not  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank — the  conte,  the  epigram  and  vers  de  socitti  are  not 
the  highest  forms  of  poetry — but  in  the  limited  field  in  which  he  worked  he 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  later  writer.  His  coarseness  makes  it 
impossible  to  include  some  of  his  cleverest  pieces  in  modern  anthologies, 
but  this  difficulty  was  not  much  felt  in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early 
as  1702  Defoe  spoke  bitterly  of  "that  bawdy  saucy  poet"  Prior;  but  we 
know  that  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  Prior  was  a  lady's  book ;  and  Mrs. 
Delany2  describes  two  girls  reading  aloud  in  her  presence  "'Hans  Carvel' 

(1)  Daily  Journal,  September  23rd,  1721. 

(2)  Correspondence,  I,  297. 
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and  some  other  pretty  things  of  that  kind;  and  how  can  one  help  listening?" 
Even  if  we  put  aside  the  tales  which  Johnson  defended,  Prior  has  left 
enough  to  secure  him  the  ear  of  all  lovers  of  witty  verse.  Addison,  who 
was  in  the  opposite  camp  in  politics,  admitted  that  Prior  had  shown  "  a 
happy  talent  at  doggrel,"  and  had  been  "very  jocular  and  diverting." 
Cowper  afterwards  wrote :  "  Every  man  conversant  with  verse- writing  knows, 
and  knows  by  painful  experience,  that  the  familiar  style  is,  of  all  styles, 
the  most  difficult  to  succeed  in  ....  He  that  could  accomplish  this 
task  was  Prior." 
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A  NOTE   ON   "HANS  CARVEL"  AND   "THE   LADLE." 

BY  SIR  ERNEST  CLARKE. 

IT  has  been  made  an  accusation  against  Oliver  Goldsmith  that  he  had  so 
little  regard  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  as  to  include  these  two  poems 
by  Prior  in  a  volume  of  selections  for  young  ladies.  The  accusation  is 
unjustified ;  but  John  Forster,  when  correcting  it  in  his  usual  sententious 
way,  is  himself  inaccurate  (Life  of  Goldsmith,  II,  4)  in  alleging  that  the 
statement  is  "sanctioned  by  Percy,"  i.e.,  in  the  Life  published  in  1801, 
which,  through  the  association  with  it  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  is 
customarily  known  as  the  "Percy  Memoir." 

What  Goldsmith's  biographer  of  1801  said  was  (p.  84):  "  Being  desired 
by  Griffin  the  bookseller  to  make  a  selection  of  elegant  poems  from  our 
best  English  classics  for  the  use  of  boarding  schools,  and  to  prefix  to  it 
one  of  his  own  captivating  prefaces,  he  [Goldsmith]  carelessly,  without 
reading  it,  marked  for  the  printer  one  of  the  most  indecent  tales  of  Prior." 
The  reference,  therefore,  is  obviously  not  to  the  "  Collection  of  Poems  for 
Young  Ladies,  in  three  Parts  :  Devotional,  Moral  and  Entertaining,"  for 
which  Payne  the  bookseller  gave  Goldsmith  ten  guineas,  and  which 
appeared  in  December,  1766,  without  Oliver's  name,  but  with  a  short 
preface  in  which  credit  was  taken  for  care  "  to  select  not  only  such  pieces 
as  innocence  may  read  without  a  blush,  but  such  as  will  even  tend  to 
strengthen  that  innocence." 

The  "Percy  Memoir"  mention  of  Griffin  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
that  bookseller's  venture  of  the  following  year,  1767,  that  is  referred  to. 
According  to  Sir  James  Prior's  Life  of  1837  (Vol.  II,  p.  130)  Griffin  gave 
Goldsmith  ^50  for  editing  and  writing  the  preface  to  The  Beauties  of 
English  Poetry,  selected  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  (two  volumes).  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  preface  that  there  were  "short  Introductory  Criticisms 
to  Each  Poem  [this  was  not  the  case  with  all  of  them]."  "They  are 

F  2 
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rather  designed  for  boys  than  men:  for  it  will  be  seen  that  I  declined 
all  refinement,  satisfied  with  being  obvious  and  sincere.  In  short,  if  this 
work  be  useful  in  schools,  or  amusing  in  the  closet,  the  merit  all  belongs 
to  others." 

It  would  almost  appear  from  this  as  if  Goldsmith  designed  his  first 
book  for  girls'  schools,  and  his  second  for  boys'  schools.  His  "Intro- 
ductory Criticism"  of  "Hans  Carvel"  is  as  under,  but  he  lets  "The 
Ladle,"  which  follows  it  in  the  text  of  Vol.  II,  pass  without  observation, 
so  that  the  latter  is  obviously  the  poem  to  which  Percy  refers  in  his 
apology  for  Goldsmith  : 

"  Hans  Carvel.  This  bagatelle,  for  which  by  the  bye,  Mr.  Prior  has 
got  his  greatest  reputation,  was  a  tale  told  in  all  the  old  Italian  collections 
of  jests,  and  borrowed  from  thence  by  Fontaine.  It  had  been  translated 
once  or  twice  before  into  English,  yet  was  never  regarded  till  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Prior.  A  strong  instance  how  much  everything  is  improved 
in  the  hands  of  genius." 

If  Goldsmith  therefore  had  any  scruples  at  all  about  the  inclusion  of 
"Hans  Carvel"  (which  is  doubtful),  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of 
what  later  critics  consider  a  very  hazardous  poem  decided  the  question 
of  its  appearance  with  "  The  Ladle "  in  the  work  for  which  the  editor's 
"design  was  to  give  a  useful  unaffected  compilation:  one  that  might  tend 
to  advance  the  reader's  taste,  and  not  impress  him  with  exalted  ideas 
of  mine." 
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BY  G.  F.  BARWICK. 
Read  21  February ',  igib. 


»IKE  all  other  industries  under  the  ancien  regime  that 
of  printing  developed  under  two  forms  of  regulation, 
royal  and  corporative.  Although  they  practised  a  new 
art  the  printers  were  the  successors,  or  we  may  more 
justly  say  the  supplanters  of  the  copyists  and  illumi- 
nators of  MSS.,  and  so  rapid  was  the  transformation  that  whereas  in  1470, 
when  printing  was  first  introduced  into  France,  there  were  some  six 
thousand  writers  solely  occupied  in  transcribing  MSS.,  less  than  ten  years 
later  there  were  hardly  any  left,  for  the  few  new  presses  did  ten  times  more 
work  than  all  the  copyists  together.  The  six  thousand  writers  naturally 
resisted  to  the  utmost  the  invasion  of  the  new  art,  and  it  was  partly  due 
to  their  opposition  that  the  introduction  of  printing  into  France  was  so 
long  delayed.  Indeed  as  late  as  1477  there  was  an  outcry  of  the  writers 
and  illuminators  in  Toulouse  against  the  printers  who  had  introduced  the 
art  into  that  town  in  the  previous  year. 

The  first  Royal  recognition  of  the  art  was  in  1474  when  Louis  XI 
granted  letters  of  naturalization  to  the  printers,  who  were  henceforth 
definitely  attached  to  the  University  and  were  specifically  included  in  the 
confirmations  of  its  privileges.  Chief  among  these  privileges  was  the 
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freedom  of  books  from  octrois  and  all  the  other  forms  of  taxation  set  out 
in  the  formidable  list  recited  in  the  edicts,  namely,  "droits  de  douane, 
peages,  ponts,  chaussees,  domaines,  traites,  impositions  foraines,  acquits, 
subsides,  resves,  prets,  octrois,  passage,  haut-passage,  rivieres,  detroits, 
entrees,  sorties,  barrage,  travers,  doubles-droits,  garde-nuit,  boute-a-port," 
and  other  taxes  and  dues  whatsoever.  The  Farmers  of  the  Revenue 
tried  hard  to  levy  these  taxes  on  printed  books  and  in  1513  they  claimed 
30,000  livres  tournois  in  respect  thereof,  but  the  case  was  given  against 
them,  and  when  they  tried  to  claim  a  rebate  from  the  King,  he  simply 
replied  that  they  ought  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  University.  Paper,  type  and  printing  ink  were  subsequently 
declared  free  of  dues. 

The  copyists  and  illuminators  having  been  silenced  by  the  royal 
protection  accorded  to  the  printers  soon  perceived  that  instead  of  carrying 
on  a  vain  struggle  their  best  policy  was  to  join  the  new  movement,  and 
the  wisest  of  them  realised  the  great  part  which  the  press  was  bound  to 
play,  and,  of  their  own  initiative,  imported  printers  and  machinery,  and 
established  them  in  their  own  houses.  As  Paul  Durrieu  says  in  his  life 
of  Jacques  de  Besanc^on  "Above  all  things  it  was  needful  to  make  a 
living ;  Jacques  de  Besangon  had  to  resign  himself  to  imitating  the 
example  already  set  by  several  of  his  fellows,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
that  is  to  say,  abandon  the  illustration  of  manuscripts  and  give  himself 
up  to  that  of  printed  books." 

In  taking  the  place  of  the  copyists  the  printers  naturally  came  under 
the  laws  by  which  that  body  was  regulated.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
submission  of  all  manuscripts  to  examination  by  the  University  before 
they  could  be  offered  for  sale,  and  this  examination  now  became  necessary 
for  all  matter  that  it  was  proposed  to  print.  The  examiner  certified  that 
"having  examined  the  work  submitted  he  had  found  nothing  therein 
contrary  to  the  faith,  to  morality,  to  public  tranquillity  or  to  the  royal 
authority,"  and  that  the  printing  might  be  allowed  and  in  some  cases 
even  recommended. 
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From  1470  to  1521  there  was,  however,  considerable  slackness. 
Possibly  the  board  of  examiners  was  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  work  thrown  upon  it.  The  first  printers  did  not  always  submit 
to  the  University ;  and  the  inspection  of  the  printing  houses,  in  order  to 
see  that  all  the  books  were  duly  approved,  was  carried  out  very  irregularly. 
The  censure  during  this  period  was  consequently  better  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  But  in  1521  Francis  I  decreed  the  censure,  and  forbad  printers 
and  booksellers  to  print  or  publish  anything  without  the  authorisation 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  and  without  previous  visit  of  inspection.  This 
measure  was  the  application  in  France  of  a  decision  of  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1515  that  in  every  city  or  diocese  no  book  should  be  printed 
until  it  had  been  approved  by  the  bishop  or  by  the  ecclesiastic  delegated 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  inquisitor  of  the  town.  The  text  of  the 
Council  made  no  distinctions,  it  was  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
books.  The  Theological  Faculty  came  so  often  into  collision  with  the 
Parliament  and  with  the  Government  officials,  that  after  several  attempts 
to  limit  its  powers  Francis  I  in  1526  ordered  Parliament  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  certain  books  by  Dr.  Noel  Beda,  actually  published  by  the  Faculty, 
and  directed  that  all  the  writings  of  the  University  should  be  passed  by 
Parliament  before  being  printed.  However  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
maintain  his  opposition  to  the  Faculty  and  allowed  the  former  system  to 
continue.  The  fruits  of  this  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  University  we 
shall  find  in  1566  and  1571  in  the  edicts  of  Charles  IX. 

About  1530  the  University  and  the  Sorbonne  began  to  realize  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Religion  were  using  the  printing  press  with 
great  effect  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  so  they  accordingly 
began  to  regard  it  as  an  instrument  of  heresy,  and  in  1533  they  united 
to  denounce  it  as  "  the  diabolic  invention  which  daily  produces  an  infinite 
number  of  pernicious  books,"  and  on  3rd  January,  1534,  Francis  I  went 
so  far  as  to  order  the  closing  of  all  booksellers'  shops  throughout  the 
kingdom,  on  pain  of  death.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated  and  he 
revoked  the  edict,  on  the  condition  that  out  of  24  duly  qualified  and 
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guaranteed  persons  nominated  by  Parliament  he  should  select  1 2  to  print 
the  books  approved  and  needful  for  the  public  weal. 

From  this  time  forward  Francis,  who  is  called  "The  Father  and 
Protector  of  Letters,"  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  printers,  but 
always  with  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
sovereign  authority.  To  him  is  due  the  institution  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "depot  legal,"  by  an  edict  of  1536  which  forbad  the  sale  or 
exportation  of  any  books  without  the  delivery  of  a  copy  to  his  Almoner 
for  the  Library  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois. 

In  1539  the  Royal  authority  began  definitely  to  regulate  the  work  of 
the  printers ;  the  order  of  that  year  was  promulgated  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  strikes  which  convulsed  the  printing  trade  both  at  Lyons 
and  at  Paris.  As  M.  Hauser  remarks  in  "  Les  ouvriers  du  temps  passe  "  : 
"  Nothing  was  lacking  in  the  resemblance  to  a  modern  strike,  neither  the 
demands  for  increased  wages,  nor  recourse  to  coalitions,  nor  violation 
of  the  liberty  to  work."  The  signal  to  down  tools  was  the  word  "  Trie," 
a  word  invented  by  the  companions,  who  "  the  moment  it  was  heard 
left  their  work  and  commenced  rioting."  The  order  contained  17  articles 
forbidding  the  companions  and  apprentices  to  band  together,  to  carry 
arms,  to  leave  work  unfinished,  etc.,  and  directing  that  no  printer  should 
use  the  name  or  mark  of  any  other  printer,  that  printers  who  were  not 
capable  of  correcting  the  works  they  printed  were  to  employ  adequately 
qualified  correctors,  who,  if  they  passed  errors  were  to  pay  for  reprinting 
the  sheet ;  that  typefounders  were  to  be  absolutely  separate  from  printers, 
but  that  their  apprentices  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

Apropos  of  the  use  of  another  printer's  mark  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
cases  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  For  instance  in  1621  Denys  de  la 
Noue,  who  had  used  the  mark  of  Jean  Richer,  was  ordered  to  cancel  the 
titlepages  and  give  up  the  stamp,  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  livres ; 
and  on  the  2nd  October,  1671,  sentence  was  given  concerning  a  package 
from  Holland  which  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
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L'Aimabk  Mere  de  Jesus  with  the  imprint  "Amiens,  chez  la  veuve 
Hubant,  avec  privilege,"  and  the  said  book  having  been  printed  by 
Elzevir  at  Amsterdam,  the  package  was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Guild  and  sold  on  the  yth  in  the  Syndical  Chamber.  This  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Nieremberg.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Museum  which  is  complete  in  every  respect,  with  the  dedication,  table 
of  chapters,  text  in  270  pages,  errata  and  privilege,  but  it  wants  the 
title-page,  which  was  doubtless  torn  off  in  1671. 

In  1547  it  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  author  should  be  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  also  the  name  of  the  printer  with 
his  sign.  The  first  edict  against  defamatory  libels  was  issued  in  1561 
and  fixed  the  penalty  at  flogging  for  the  first  offence  and  hanging  for  the 
second.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  allowed  to  be  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was 
re-enacted  every  two  or  three  years,  and  in  1584  one  Belleville  was 
hanged  "  for  having  published  a  wicked  book  which  he  had  written  against 
the  King."  In  1586  a  book  by  Le  Breton  was  ordered  to  be  burned, 
and  in  1610  Jarrege,  Chefbobin  and  Chapmartin  were  hanged  at  Paris 
for  infringing  this  edict. 

The  book  by  Francois  Le  Breton  is  a  curious  one.  The  titlepage  is 
occupied  by  three  texts  from  the  book  of  Psalms  :  "Arise,  O  God, 
forget  not  the  poor.  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy  now  will  I  arise  saith  the  Lord.  I  know  that  the  Lord  will 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  the  right  of  the  poor."  At  foot 
is  the  date  1586.  On  the  verso  which  is  carefully  numbered  "  2  "  is  a 
list  of  ten  remonstrances  and  accusations,  but  the  Museum  copy  only 
contains  the  less  compromising  ones,  and  the  accusations  against  the 
judges,  against  Chancellor  Brisson,  etc.,  are  all  missing. 

In  1566  we  have  the  important  edict  of  Charles  IX  by  which 
permission  to  print  was  only  given  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  examiner  and  the  deposit  of  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  In  this  enactment  were  included  pamphlets,  maps, 
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engravings  and  even  single  sheets,  the  only  exceptions  being  official  and 
ecclesiastical  documents  and  forms.  The  same  rule  applied  to  reprints, 
when  a  copy  of  the  book  had  to  be  similarly  deposited ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  printer's  copy,  which  had  been  duly  signed  on  every  sheet  by  the 
examiners,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  directly  the 
work  was  printed  off. 

In  1571  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  but  a  master  printer  who  had 
passed  through  the  grades  could  establish  a  printing  office,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  ordered  that  the  master  printers  should  keep  on 
with  any  work  commenced,  or  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  suspend 
it,  they  were  to  supply  the  assistants  with  other  work  during  the  interval. 
On  the  other  hand  the  assistants  could  not  leave  a  work  unfinished. 

In  1586  tapissiers,  dominotiers  and  imagiers  were  forbidden  to  use 
any  presses  or  type ;  and  for  any  letterpress  they  might  wish  to  have 
printed  beneath  their  engravings  and  figures  they  were  to  have  recourse 
to  the  printers  :  but  such  letterpress  might  in  no  case  exceed  six  lines. 

Henry  IV  on  his  accession  in  1589  somewhat  alleviated  the  severity 
of  the  censorship.  The  University  was  only  charged  with  the  examination 
of  religious  works  ;  all  others  were  subject  to  the  Maitre  des  Requetes. 

On  reviewing  the  legislation  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  see  that  its 
main  feature  is  the  gradual  transfer  of  authority  from  the  University  and 
the  Parliament  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  The  Faculty  of  Theology 
lost  the  greater  part  of  its  power  and  prestige  when  the  privilege  of 
granting  permissions  to  print  was  taken. from  it,  and  by  degrees  it  was 
left  with  the  mere  right  of  criticism  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  censorship 
gradually  became  more  severe  in  its  attempts  to  prevent  criticism  of 
established  authority,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  anything  that 
touched  the  King's  person  or  the  persons  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
or  in  any  way  reflected  upon  his  supremacy.  The  bookseller  could  only 
sell  the  books  entered  in  his  two  trade  catalogues,  one  of  them  consisting 
entirely  of  works  approved  by  the  Church.  He  was  expressly  forbidden 
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to  receive  anything  from  the  heretical  countries,  and  a  representative  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  present  at  the  opening  of  all  parcels 
arriving  from  Catholic  realms.  Both  the  printing  and  the  sale  of  un- 
authorised books  or  engravings  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
the  extreme  penalty  was  enforced  in  certain  political  cases.  For  instance 
a  certain  Martin  1'Hommet  was  hung  at  Paris  in  1560  for  printing  and 
publishing  a  pamphlet  against  the  Guises,  entitled  "Epistre  envoiee  au 
Tigre  de  la  France,"  and  a  poor  tradesman  of  Rouen  was  hung  shortly 
afterwards  for  commiserating  the  fate  of  1'Hommet.  Of  this  fierce 
invective,  attributed  to  Francis  Hotman,  only  one  copy  exists.  Coming 
from  an  unknown  provincial  library,  it  was  discovered  on  Techener's 
shelves  by  Charles  Nodier  in  1834,  who  magnanimously  explained  its 
history  to  Techener  and  wrote  an  article  about  it  in  the  Bulletin  du 
Bibliophile.  Techener  promptly  marked  it  at  200  francs  and  Brunet  at 
once  bought  it  and  refused  to  let  Nodier  or  anyone  else  even  look  at  it. 
On  Brunet's  death  in  1868  many  bibliophiles  wanted  to  copy  it,  but 
Brunei's  intentions  were  respected  and  when  put  up  for  sale  it  fell  to 
M.  Read,  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  for  1,400  francs.  He  edited  it  for  the 
Academic  des  Bibliophiles  in  1875,  and  tells  how  he  took  it  home  with 
him  as  he  did  not  trust  its  safety  in  his  room  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where 
he  had  suffered  considerable  personal  losses.  Thus  it  was  safe  when 
the  H6tel-de-Ville  was  burned  down  in  the  Commune.  He  subsequently 
presented  it  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  for  the  Musee  Historique  in 
the  Hotel  Carnavalet. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  regulations  began  to  deal  more 
closely  with  the  employes  of  the  printers,  and  in  1615  it  was  ordered 
that  no  apprentice  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  and  an  apprentice 
absenting  himself  from  his  master's  house  was  to  work  double  the  time 
of  his  absence,  and  for  a  second  offence  was  finally  discharged  from  his 
apprenticeship. 

In  1617  the  "De"p6t  le*gal"  established  by  Francis  I  in  1536  was 
expanded,  two  copies  being  requisitioned  for  the  Public  Library.  To 
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these  were  gradually  added  one  for  the  Louvre,  one  for  the  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  one  for  the  Examiner  and  three  for  the  Syndic  of  the  Company 
and  his  assistants ;  making  eight  copies  in  all.  And  in  the  same  year  it 
was  enacted  that  only  a  registered  bookseller  should  be  allowed  to  make 
any  description  or  inventory  of  a  library  or  collection  of  books  ;  nor  could 
the  books  of  a  deceased  person  be  sold  until  such  inventory  had  been 
made  and  the  books  duly  inspected  by  the  Syndic  and  his  assistants, 
each  of  whom  received  a  fee  of  six  livres. 

In  1618  was  issued  the  important  Royal  Order  that  books  were  to 
be  printed  in  fine  type,  on  good  paper  and  very  correctly  ;  a  decree 
which  exercised  an  immense  influence  and  gave  French  printing  of  the 
seventeenth  century  its  high  character.  The  edict  was  several  times 
re-enacted  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  in  1641  twenty  reams  of 
paper  were  seized  from  a  paper  merchant  named  Danger,  as  being  of 
various  qualities  and  sizes,  and  were  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Community  of  Booksellers.  All  paper  merchants  were  forbidden  hence- 
forth to  sell  any  mixed  paper  and  all  printers  and  booksellers  were 
enjoined  to  use  only  the  fine  quality  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  the 
impressions.  The  Community  just  mentioned  was  founded  in  July,  1618, 
under  the  title  of  "Community  of  Booksellers,  Printers  and  Binders," 
and  it  would  easily  hold  the  record  for  a  quarrelsome  society.  Each 
section  appropriated  to  itself  the  right  to  establish  all  three  trades ;  the 
printers  thought  they  had  the  right  to  bind  books  and  sell  them ;  the 
booksellers  claimed  to  produce  books  and  bind  them,  and  the  binders, 
fortifying  themselves  on  their  membership  of  the  Community,  maintained 
that  they  could  exercise  all  three  trades  equally,  for  their  patents  of 
mastership  described  them  as  booksellers,  printers  and  binders.  The 
internecine  quarrel  assumed  such  proportions  that  in  1686  a  Royal  Edict 
formed  the  binders  into  a  separate  community.  Thereupon  the  printers 
raised  prices  against  the  booksellers  to  such  a  degree  that  books  could 
only  be  sold  at  double  the  normal  value,  and  buyers  ceased  to  purchase. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  war,  their  joint  interests  led  to  a  compromise 
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in    1723,   and   from   that   time  to   their  final   dissolution   in    1791    they 
squabbled  in  somewhat  milder  fashion. 

In  1626  the  penalty  of  death  was  again  threatened  against  the  authors 
and  distributors  of  writings  reflecting  either  upon  religion  or  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  was  promulgated  at  the  instigation  of  Richelieu  who 
was  very  indulgent  towards  plays,  but  exceedingly  severe  about  books. 

By  an  edict  of  1649  a  widow  could  continue  her  husband's  business, 
but  not  if  she  married  anyone  below  the  rank  of  Master.  A  curious  case 
is  recorded  illustrating  the  application  of  this  law.  The  widow  of  a 
printer  named  Crevier  carrying  on  her  husband's  business  had  secretly 
married  a  certain  Decourbes,  who  had  not  obtained  his  mastership,  and 
the  authorities  accordingly  seized  her  stock.  The  seizure  was  declared 
legal  by  the  police  but  the  sale  was  deferred  for  three  months  to  enable 
Decourbes,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  to  qualify.  In  the  interval  Madame 
Decourbes  tried  to  annul  the  sale  by  filing  a  petition  for  separation  from 
her  husband.  The  sentence,  however,  was  confirmed  and  they  were 
jointly  cast  in  costs. 

By  the  same  edict  of  1649  it  was  ordered  that  apprentices,  who  were 
engaged  under  the  existing  regulations,  should  know  Latin  and  be  able 
to  read  Greek.  The  apprentice  was  bound  for  four  years,  and  no  less, 
and  paid  a  fee  of  30  livres.  After  their  four  years  the  apprentices 
became  assistant  printers  (Compagnons  Imprimeurs)  or  assistant  book- 
sellers, and  served  for  a  further  three  years  before  obtaining  their  master- 
ship. 

Even  the  typefounders  were  subjected  to  stringent  regulations  and  in 
1680  the  ske  and  quality  of  their  type  was  fixed  by  law,  and  foreign 
founts  were  not  allowed  unless  cast  to  Paris  sizes. 

In  1682  it  was  ordered  that  every  part  or  volume  of  a  book  was  to 
be  passed  by  the  examiners,  and  likewise  all  prefaces,  advertisements, 
dedications,  supplements,  tables,  etc.  Not  the  slightest  alteration  might 
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be  made  afterwards,  but  there  was  to  be  absolute  conformity  with  the 
copy  deposited.  The  penalties  were  confiscation,  payment  of  damages 
and  cessation  of  business. 

In  1686  the  purchasers  of  books,  papers  and  parchments  were  required 
to  register  all  such  purchases,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  sellers, 
and  if  any  unknown  and  suspect  persons  offered  to  sell  them  books  they 
were  to  put  the  matter  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  century  exhibits  a  rapid  extension 
of  the  royal  authority  and  constant  pressure  to  force  obedience  to  it. 
For  this  purpose  in  1624  four  royal  censors  and  examiners  were  created, 
the  first  ones  being  selected  from  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University. 
In  order  to  avoid  abuse  and  alteration  two  copies  of  each  MS.  were  to  be 
submitted,  duly  signed  by  the  author,  and  each  page  was  to  be  initialled 
by  two  censors.  The  Theological  Faculty  protested  effectually  this  time, 
and  also  in  1629  against  the  order  re-establishing  the  censors,  but  in 
1653  the  royal  authority  again  carried  the  day,  and  Chancellor  Seguier 
took  away  the  right  of  censure  from  the  Faculty  as  a  body  and  conferred 
it  on  four  of  its  members  who  became  the  royal  censors.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  University  had  lost  all  its  rights,  except  certificates  of 
admission,  the  approbation  of  class-books,  a  few  honorary  distinctions 
and  the  obligation  of  printers  and  booksellers  to  reside  in  the  quarter  of 
the  University.  This  last  regulation  was  rigidly  enforced  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  shop  outside  the  precincts,  save  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  King,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  might  even  have 
storage  were  rigidly  defined.  In  1649  a  number  of  booksellers  who  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Pont-Neuf  and  in  that  neighbourhood  were 
ordered  to  take  up  residence  within  the  precincts  of  the  University  on 
Christmas  Day,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  goods  to  the 
benefit  of  the  first  person  who  should  denounce  them,  and  this  order  was 
repeatedly  re-enacted  and  numerous  sentences  were  passed  against  persons 
who  infringed  the  regulation.  Provincial  and  foreign  booksellers  were 
only  allowed  to  sell  books  in  Paris  for  three  weeks  after  opening  their 
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packages,  and  only  to  Paris  booksellers.  Also  no  bookseller  whether  of 
the  capital  or  the  provinces  was  allowed  to  sell  books  at  the  fairs,  and 
the  most  stringent  injunctions  were  issued  against  bringing  any  packages 
from  the  provinces  or  from  abroad  into  Paris  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Syndic  or  his  officers. 

All  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  companies,  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  administration  were  fixed  by  law.  The  Syndic  and  his  assistants 
had  to  visit  all  printing  houses  and  binderies  four  times  a  year  ;  they 
were  to  seize  all  bad  type  and  inferior  paper,  and  to  see  that  the 
apprentices  were  actually  at  work.  In  practical  work  we  must  specially 
notice  the  high  value  placed  on  good  printing,  good  paper,  and  extreme 
accuracy,  the  apprentices  being  required  to  know  Latin  and  to  be  able 
to  read  Greek,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  edicts. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  passed  in  normal  develop- 
ment under  existing  conditions.  The  regulations  issued  in  1713  permitted 
the  employment,  in  any  number,  of  ordinary  workmen  who  could  read 
and  write  ;  they  were  called  "  alloues,"  and  had  been  tolerated  for  mere 
manual  labour  for  about  a  century,  but  had  no  legal  status.  Now,  however, 
they  became  secondary  apprentices,  and  introduced  another  element  of 
discord  into  the  trade.  In  view  of  our  own  current  legislation  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  an  alloue  passing  from  one  employer  to  another 
had  to  have  a  leaving  certificate. 

By  an  edict  of  1725  it  was  specified  that  books  to  be  published  by 
subscription  could  only  be  proposed  by  a  bookseller  or  printer,  who 
alone  could  receive  the  money  for  them,  and  while  he  was  liable  to 
the  subscribers,  they  for  their  part  had  to  fetch  the  books  within  six 
months,  after  which  time  the  subscription  lapsed.  Before  proposing  a 
work  for  subscription  at  least  one-half  was  to  be  completed  and  per- 
mission to  print  duly  obtained ;  also  every  prospectus  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  at  least  one  printed  leaf  in  the  form,  type  and  paper 
to  be  employed. 
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In  1728  all  printers  were  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penalties  to  use 
rollers  in  their  printing  houses.  This  is  evidently  a  counterblast  to  the 
injunction  of  1586  against  the  engravers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
thereby  forbidden  to  use  or  possess  printing  presses  or  type,  and  who 
had  to  have  recourse  to  the  printers  for  even  a  few  lines  of  description 
beneath  their  prints.  Another  article  in  the  same  edict  in  1728  very 
stringently  forbids  all  persons  of  any  sort  or  condition,  and  all  com- 
munities, ecclesiastical  or  lay,  to  have  any  private  printing  press  or  roller 
press,  under  a  penalty  of  3,000  livres. 

In  1741  the  Censorship  was  re-organised  and  re-enforced.  The 
number  of  censors  was  fixed  at  79,  ten  for  jurisprudence,  ten  for  theology, 
ten  for  medicine,  natural  history  and  chemistry,  eight  for  mathematics, 
two  for  surgery  and  anatomy,  one  for  maritime  law,  one  for  geography, 
navigation  and  voyages,  one  for  painting,  engraving  and  sculpture,  one 
for  architecture,  and  35  for  Belles  Lettres.  But  even  with  this  number 
great  complaint  was  made  of  delays. 

By  an  order  of  1744  the  fee  payable  upon  establishing  a  bookseller's 
business  was  fixed  at  1,000  livres,  and  if  coupled  with  a  printer's  at  1,500. 
The  sons  of  a  master,  or  companions  who  had  married  a  daughter  or 
widow  of  a  master  paid  600  or  900.  But  as  the  number  of  Masters  was 
limited,  both  for  Paris  and  all  other  towns,  the  sons  and  sons-in-law  were 
only  admitted  if  their  abilities  were  equal  to  those  of  other  applicants. 

In  1777  among  various  enactments  of  minor  importance  we  find  that 
the  rights  of  authors  who  had  not  ceded  their  property  or  privilege  lasted 
in  perpetuity,  those  of  publishers  lapsed  on  the  death  of  the  author. 

Very  stringent  regulations  were  made  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  concerning  colporteurs  and  afficheurs,  the  latter  being 
the  official  bill-posters.  The  colporteurs  in  1618  were  required  to  justify 
their  name  by  carrying  suspended  from  the  neck  a  package  containing 
the  almanacs,  the  official  publications  and  the  little  books  not  exceeding 
eight  leaves,  stitched  or  tied  with  string,  to  which  their  stock  was  limited. 
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Their  number  was  fixed  at  120  colporteurs  and  40  afficheurs,  and  decayed 
booksellers,  printers,  binders  and  typefounders  were  to  have  the  first  claim 
to  appointment.  Only  those  of  French  nationality  and  in  full  possession 
of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  were  eligible.  It  is  therefore  small 
wonder  that  there  were  frequent  injunctions  against  the  sale  of  unlicensed 
books  by  these  itinerant  vendors,  who  found  them  much  more  profitable 
than  the  very  mild  literature  to  which  they  were  legally  restricted.  In 
1722  they  were  ordered  to  wear  badges  bearing  the  word  colporteur  or 
afficheur,  and  in  1740  an  edict  was  issued  that  a  new  list  of  colporteurs 
and  afficheurs  should  be  drawn  up  and  that  only  those  of  unblemished 
character  should  be  licensed. 

The  history  of  the  censure  in  France  under  the  ancien  regime  shows 
its  gradual  centralization  in  the  royal  power,  and  its  severe  control  of 
every  new  publication.  The  maintenance  of  the  obligation  of  obtaining 
permission  to  print  led  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood :  authors  sought 
the  aid  of  foreign  presses  to  print  their  works  and  of  secret  agents  to 
distribute  them,  and  the  quantity  of  books  issued  with  false  or  fictitious 
imprints  became  prodigious,  for  the  trade,  finding  their  pockets  injured, 
soon  shared  in  the  fraud. 

Many  instances  show  that  the  censors  did  not  always  take  their  office 
too  seriously,  there  is  the  classic  example  of  Cre"billon's  imprimatur  to  a 
French  translation  of  the  Kur-an  :  "I  have  read,  by  the  Chancellor's 
order,  the  work  entitled  Goran  by  the  Sieur  Mahomet,  and  have  found 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  religion  and  good  morals." 

A  survey  of  the  legislation  during  the  ancien  regime  shows  how  the 
trades  of  printing  and  publishing  were  hampered  by  harsh  regulations, 
which  even  if  not  always  enforced  were  a  standing  menace  to  development. 
The  writer  was  in  general  a  suspect  to  those  in  authority;  freedom  of 
expression  was  almost  impossible  in  the  narrow  circle  within  which  he 
was  confined,  and  the  slightest  digression  or  the  feeblest  attempt  at 
emancipation  might  easily  lead  him  beyond  the  protection  of  his  patrons. 
The  printer  and  publisher  were  the  objects  of  incessant  surveillance  and 
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enquiry,  and  every  infraction  of  the  numberless  regulations  which  con- 
cerned them  might  have  very  serious  consequences.  Literature  like  a 
boat  amid  rocks  and  shoals  could  only  make  its  way  by  avoiding  obstacles, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  one  of  the  first  demands  of  the  Cahiers  of 
the  6tats  Generaux  of  1789  was  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  term  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  however  is  a  relative,  never  an 
absolute  one,  and  may  be  defined  as  "  freedom  from  special  limitations." 
The  Constitution  of  1791  accordingly  made  the  following  decree:  "The 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  of  mankind ;  every  citizen  can  therefore  henceforth  write  and  print 
freely,  with  the  liability  to  answer  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  the  cases 
determined  by  the  law."  And  further,  "The  constitution  guarantees 
freedom  to  every  man  to  speak,  write,  print  and  publish  his  thoughts, 
without  the  necessity  of  submitting  his  writings  to  any  censure  or  in- 
spection before  publication."  The  Convention  of  1793  while  declaring 
that  "the  constitution  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  all 
Frenchmen,"  felt  the  need  of  defending  itself  by  declaring  that  "  whosoever 
shall  have  written  or  printed  works  which  tend  to  dissolve  the  national 
representation,  to  re-establish  royalty  or  any  other  power  inimical  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  be  brought  before  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  and  punished  with  death." 

The  Constitution  of  1795,  which  established  the  Directory,  declared: 
"  No  one  can  be  prevented  from  speaking,  writing,  printing  and  publishing 
his  thought.  Writings  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  censure  before  pub- 
lication. No  one  can  be  answerable  for  what  he  has  published  or  written 
save  in  the  case  laid  down  by  the  law."  But  the  Directory  soon  set  to 
work  to  pass  repressive  laws  because  of  its  fears  for  its  own  safety.  Under 
the  Consulate  (1799-1804),  which  held  the  germ  of  a  monarchy  under 
the  form  of  a  republic,  we  find  definite  limits  again  imposed  on  news- 
papers, and  instant  suppression  threatened  against  "  all  newspapers  which 
shall  insert  articles  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  social  contract  and 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 
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In  1810  Napoleon,  having  organized  everything  else,  subjected  the 
press  to  special  regulations  which  recall  those  of  the  ancien  regime. 
Printers  were  required  to  give  evidence  not  only  of  their  capacity,  good 
life  and  morals,  but  also  of  their  attachment  to  their  country  and  sovereign, 
before  they  could  obtain  a  patent.  In  1814,  however,  when  the  iron 
hand  of  Napoleon  relaxed  its  hold,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  again 
recognized  in  the  Charter  of  that  year  in  these  terms  :  Frenchmen  have 
the  right  of  publishing  or  printing  their  opinions  on  conforming  to  the 
laws,  which  are  to  repress  abuses  of  this  liberty.  An  ordinance  of  loth 
June  of  the  same  year  declared  the  said  laws  to  be  at  the  same  time 
insufficient  and  too  severe,  and  promised  an  amended  one,  which  appeared 
in  October,  but  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  principles  laid  down.  It 
declared  (1)  that  no  publication  of  less  than  twenty  leaves  of  letterpress 
could  be  published  without  previous  examination  and  censure  ;  (II)  that 
newspapers  must  have  royal  sanction ;  (III)  that  printers  and  booksellers 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

After  the  100  days  the  Restoration  took  up  again  the  question  of  the 
press,  and  in  1819  M.  de  Serres  passed  a  complete  and  extremely  liberal 
set  of  regulations  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  1814.  But 
the  press  intoxicated  by  this  unexpected  license  committed  endless  abuses, 
and  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry  caused  the  re-establishment 
of  the  preventive  system.  This  was  followed  by  repressive  measures  of 
increasing  severity  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  a  new  Charter 
declared  the  same  freedom  as  before,  adding  "  the  censure  can  never  be 
set  up  again,"  and  also  a  very  important  clause  that  press  offences  should 
be  referred  to  a  jury.  The  press,  however,  again  abused  the  freedom 
accorded  to  it,  and  after  the  attempt  of  Fieschi  in  1835  repressive 
measures  again  followed  until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  new 
Constitution  again  set  the  press  free,  and  referred  offences  to  a  jury. 
This,  with  slight  modifications,  lasted  until  the  coup  d'Etat  of  1851,  when 
a  Draconian  regime  speedily  followed  founded  on  the  most  repressive 
system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  continued  with  a  slight  modi- 
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fication  in  1868,  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when  the  more 
onerous  of  the  restrictions  were  at  once  abolished.  After  various  projects 
for  dealing  with  the  press  laws  they  were  finally  codified  by  a  commission 
of  22  members  of  the  Chamber  and  definitely  sanctioned  in  1881.  This 
is  the  code  which  with  slight  modifications  is  now  in  force,  and  the 
following  is  a  literal  translation  of  it  and  of  its  modifications,  with 
annotations  from  various  sources.  It  must  be  noted  that  Printing  and 
Printer  represent  equally  Publishing  and  Publisher. 
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LAW  OF  29  JULY,  1881,  ON  THE   LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

OF   PRINTING   AND    BOOKSELLING. 

Article  i. — Printing  and  Bookselling  are  free. 

This  means  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  a  patent,  or  to  take  an  oath, 
or  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  before.  The  precautions 
are  removed  from  the  establishment  and  exercise  of  the  art  and  transferred  to  the 
works  produced. 

Article  2. — Every  printed  work  made  public,  with  the  exception  of 
works  known  as  "ouvrages  de  ville"  or  "  bilboquets "  (billheads,  invoice 
forms,  etc.)  shall  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer,  under  penalty 
of  5  to  15  francs. 

The  penalty  of  imprisonment  may  be  pronounced  if  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months  the  printer  has  been  condemned  for  a  contravention 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  Article  3,  and  to  make 
the  printer  careful  about  the  books  he  undertakes  to  publish.  The  obligation  is 
limited  to  books  offered  for  sale  or  distributed,  and  consequently  is  not  obligatory 
for  works  intended  for  private  use.  It  applies  to  works  printed  in  foreign  languages 
unless  they  are  destined  for  sale  elsewhere.  The  exceptions  are  definite,  and  even 
"tirages  a  part,"  lithographs,  photographs,  etc.,  are  not  excluded.  Both  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  if  one  is  omitted  the  law  is  contravened,  but  there  is  no 
obligation  to  place  them  in  any  particular  position. 

Article  3. — At  the  moment  of  publication  of  every  printed  work,  the 
printer  shall  deposit  two  copies  for  the  national  collections,  under  penalty 
of  1 6  to  300  trancs. 

This  deposit  shall  be  made  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  Paris ; 
at  the  prefecture,  for  the  chief  towns  of  departments  ;  at  the  sub-prefecture, 
for  the  chief  towns  of  districts  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  towns  at  the 
town-hall. 
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The  act  of  deposit  shall  state  the  title  of  the  work  and  the  number  of 
copies  struck  off.  Exceptions  are :  voting  papers ;  commercial  or  trade 
circulars  and  the  works  known  as  "ouvrages  de  ville"  or  "bilboquets" 
(billheads,  invoice  forms,  etc.). 

Particular  note  is  to  be  taken  of  the  expression  "  moment  of  publication,"  for  this 
is  taken  to  mean  before  publication,  and  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  practical  means 
of  bringing  every  publication  at  once  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  so  that 
immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  stop  the  issue,  or  at  all  events  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  objectionable  works.  Official  documents  and  books  destined  for  private  use  are 
regarded  as  *'  ouvrages  de  ville,"  as  are  also  briefs  and  similar  legal  documents.  The 
third  clause  shows  that  deposit  registers  priority  of  title. 

Article  4. — The  preceding  provisions  are  applicable  to  printed  work 
and  reproductions  of  every  kind  destined  to  be  published. 

But  the  deposit  prescribed  by  the  preceding  article  shall  consist  of 
three  copies  of  engravings,  of  music,  and  in  general  of  all  reproductions 
other  than  printed  works. 

This  is  not  taken  to  apply  to  trade  patterns  or  merchants'  marks. 

CHAPTER   II. 

OF   THE   PERIODICAL   PRESS. 

§i. — Of  the  right  of  publication^  of  management,  of  declaration  and  of  deposit 

at  the  bar. 

Article  5. — Every  newspaper  or  periodical  can  be  published  without 
previous  authorization  and  without  lodgment  of  guarantee,  after  making 
the  declaration  prescribed  by  Article  7. 

Article  6. — Every  newspaper  or  periodical  shall  have  a  manager.  The 
manager  must  be  French,  of  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  and 
not  deprived  of  civic  rights  by  any  judicial  condemnation. 

The  object  herein  is  to  make  a  definite  person  responsible  for  the  production  of 
each  number  of  the  newspaper;  the  manager  ("gerant")  need  not  take  any  actual 
part  in  the  production  of  the  paper.  It  is  held  that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  manager, 
and  the  wording  of  this  article  seems  to  preclude  it ;  but  the  decision  is  vigorously 
disputed. 
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Article  7. — Before  the  publication  of  any  newspaper  or  periodical 
there  shall  be  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic,  a 
declaration  containing : 

(1)  The  title  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical,  and  its  manner  of 

publication  \ 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  manager ; 

(3)  The  indication  of  the  press  at  which  it  is  to  be  printed. 

Every  change  in  the  conditions  enumerated  above  shall  be  declared 
within  the  five  days  following. 

The  declaration  must  contain  not  only  the  address  of  the  printing  office  but  also 
the  name  of  firm. 

Article  8. — The  declarations  shall  be  made  in  writing,  on  stamped 
paper,  and  signed  by  the  managers.  A  receipt  is  to  be  given. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  receipt  is  to  be  given  at  once,  even  when  the  declaration 
appears  to  be  irregular  or  inexact.  The  manager  is  under  no  obligation  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  his  declaration,  and  the  only  means  of  forcing  proof  is  a  formal 
action  for  contravention. 

Article  9. — In  case  of  contravention  of  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
Articles  6,  7,  8,  the  proprietor,  the  manager,  or  in  default  the  printer, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  50  to  500  francs. 

The  newspaper  or  periodical  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  publication 
until  it  has  complied  with  the  formalities  above  prescribed,  under 
penalty,  if  the  irregular  publication  continues,  of  a  fine  of  100  francs, 
against  the  same  persons  jointly  and  severally,  for  each  number  published, 
beginning  from  the  day  on  which  sentence  of  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced, if  this  sentence  is  given  after  all  parties  have  been  heard ;  and 
from  the  third  day  following  notification  thereof  if  it  has  been  given  by 
default ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  opposition  or  appeal,  if  provisional 
execution  is  directed. 

The  person  condemned,  even  by  default,  can  institute  an  appeal.  It 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Court  within  three  days. 
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It  has  been  ruled  that  in  respect  to  the  fine  of  100  francs  the  proprietor  and 
manager  are  jointly  and  severally  liable,  and  the  printer  only  in  case  of  default. 

A  newspaper  or  periodical  must  cease  publication  even  if  the  judgment  does  not 
contain  any  order  to  that  effect  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  law  itself. 

An  appeal  can  only  be  made  if  provisional  execution  has  not  been  ordered. 

Article  10. — At  the  moment  of  publication  of  each  leaf  or  number  of 
the  newspaper  or  periodical,  two  copies  signed  by  the  manager  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic,  or  at  the  town 
hall  in  towns  where  there  is  no  Court  of  First  Instance.  A  similar 
deposit  shall  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  Paris  and  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  and  for  the  other  Departments  at  the  prefecture, 
or  sub-prefecture,  or  at  the  town-hall,  in  towns  which  are  neither  chief 
towns  of  a  Department  nor  chief  places  of  a  district. 

Each  of  these  deposits  shall  be  made  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  50 
francs  against  the  manager. 

The  despatch  of  the  numbers  of  a  newspaper  to  an  agency  for  conveyance  and 
distribution  is  publication,  and  can  only  be  made  after  the  specified  deposit  of  the 
two  numbers  first  struck  off. 

The  most  significant  points  in  this  article  are  that  the  two  copies  must  be  absolutely 
identical  and  must  be  signed  by  the  manager  or  managers. 

Article  n. — The  name  of  the  manager  shall  be  printed  at  the  foot  of 
every  copy,  under  penalty,  against  the  printer,  of  from  16  to  100  francs 
for  each  number  published  in  contravention  of  the  present  regulation. 

Article  12. — The  manager  must  insert  free  of  charge,  at  the  head  of 
the  nearest  number  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical,  all  the  corrections 
which  may  be  sent  to  him  by  a  government  officer,  respecting  matters  of 
his  department  which  may  have  been  inaccurately  reported  by  the  said 
newspaper  or  periodical. 

But  these  rectifications  shall  not  exceed  twice  the  length  of  the 
article  to  which  they  reply. 

In  the  event  of  contravention  the  manager  shall  be  mulcted  in  a  fine 
of  100  to  1,000  francs. 

This  article  is  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  next,  which  forms  its  complement. 
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Article  13. — The  manager  shall  insert,  within  three  days  of  receipt, 
or  in  the  next  number,  if  none  be  published  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  days,  the  replies  of  every  person  named  or  indicated  in  the 
newspaper  or  periodical,  under  a  penalty  of  50  to  500  francs,  without 
prejudice  to  the  other  penalties  and  damages  for  which  the  article  may 
show  cause. 

This  insertion  shall  be  made  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  type 
as  the  article  which  provoked  it. 

It  shall  be  free  of  charge  when  the  replies  do  not  exceed  double  the 
length  of  the  said  article.  If  they  are  in  excess  the  price  of  insertion 
shall  be  due  for  the  surplus  only.  It  shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  for 
judicial  advertisements. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  person  who  is  named  or  indicated  in  a  newspaper 
and  exercises  his  right  of  reply,  can  insist  that  the  insertion  of  his  reply  shall  be  in 
a  single  text,  without  retrenchment  or  subdivision,  and  without  the  intercalation  of 
critical  observations  or  of  reflexions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  official  reply  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  paper  and  the 
private  one  in  the  place  where  the  original  article  appeared.  Also  that  the  official 
reply  is  limited  to  the  space  allowable  free  of  charge. 


§3. — Of  foreign  newspapers  or  periodicals. 

Article  14. — The  circulation  in  France  of  newspapers  or  periodicals 
published  abroad  can  only  be  prohibited  by  a  special  decision  agreed 
ujm  by  the  Ministerial  Council. 

'The  circulation  of  a  single  number  can  be  prohibited  by  a  decision  of 
th^  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  sale  or  distribution,  made  wittingly  in  contempt  of  the  prohibition, 
sha\  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  50  to  500  francs. 

v)n  the  22nd  July,  1895,  a  special  short  act  was  passed  as  follows  :  Article  14  of 
tri  law  of  2Oth  July,  1881,  concerning  the  press  is  applicable  to  newspapers  published 
inVrance  in  a  foreign  language.  And  in  the  following  November,  it  was  applied 
tofll  Pensiero  de  Nizza"  published  at  Nice. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OF   POSTING   OF   PLACARDS,    OF   COLPORTAGE,    AND   OF   SALE 
IN   THE   PUBLIC   STREETS. 

§i.— Of  posting. 

Article  15. — In  every  commune  the  mayor  shall  indicate  by  a  by-law, 
the  places  exclusively  appointed  for  posting  the  placards  of  the  laws  and 
other  acts  of  the  public  authority. 

It  is  forbidden  to  display  any  private  placards  in  such  places. 

This  prohibition  is  only  valid  if  the  mayor  has  already  fixed  these  places  by  a 
by-law. 

Only  the  placards  of  acts  issued  by  authority  shall  be  printed  on 
white  paper. 

Contravention  of  this  clause  only  occurs  when  the  placards  are  posted  ;  the  printer 
runs  no  risk ;  but  election  posters  may  not  be  printed  in  any  combination  of  red, 
white  and  blue,  under  a  penalty  of  50  francs  against  the  printer. 

Every  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  punished 
by  the  penalties  indicated  in  Article  2. 

Article  16. — Professions  of  Faith,  election  circulars  and  bills  may  bi 
posted,  save  in  the  places  reserved  by  the  preceding  article,  on  all  publi 
buildings  other  than  those  consecrated  to  public  worship,  and  especial1/ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ballot  offices. 

By  an  act  of  27th  January,  1902,  authority  was  given  to  mayors  or  prefects  to 
prohibit  the  posting  of  bills,  even  in  election  times,  on  buildings  and  monumentsof 
artistic  character. 

Article  17. — All  persons  who  shall  have  taken  away,  torn,  coveed 
over  or  in  any  way  altered  so  as  to  travesty  or  render  illegible  any  placrds 
posted  by  order  of  the  administration  in  the  places  thereto  reserved,  tiall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  5  to  15  francs. 

Slips  of  paper  containing  critical  remarks  may  be  pasted  on  the  election  His  of 
individuals  provided  such  slips  do  not  travesty  the  placard  or  render  it  illegible. 
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If  the  offence  has  been  committed  by  a  functionary  or  agent  of  the 
public  authority,  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of  16  to  100  francs,  and 
imprisonment  for  6  days  to  a  month,  or  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

C 

All  persons  who  shall  have  taken  away,  torn,  covered  over  or  in 
any  way  altered  so  as  to  travesty  or  render  illegible  the  election  bills  of 
private  individuals  posted  anywhere  save  on  the  properties  of  the  persons 
committing  such  laceration  or  alteration,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
5  to  15  francs. 

The  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of  16  to  100  francs  or  imprisonment  for 
six  days  to  a  month,  or  one  of  these  two  penalties  only,  if  the  act  has 
been  committed  by  a  functionary  or  agent  of  the  public  authority,  unless 
the  placards  have  been  posted  in  the  places  reserved  by  Article  15. 

§2. — Of  colportage  and  of  sale  in  the  public  streets. 
Article  18. — Whosoever  may  wish  to  exercise  the  profession  of  colpor- 
teur or  distributor  on  the  public  streets,  or  in  any  other  public  or  private 
place,  of  books,  writings,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  drawings,  engravings,  litho- 
graphs and  photographs,  shall  be  bound  to  make  declaration  thereof  at  the 
prefecture  of  the  Department  wherein  he  is  domiciled. 

But  as  regards  newspapers  and  other  periodical  sheets  the  declaration 
can  be  made  either  at  the  town  hall  of  the  commune  in  which  the 
distribution  is  to  be  made,  or  at  the  sub-prefecture.  In  the  latter  case 
the  declaration  shall  be  valid  for  all  the  communes  of  the  district. 

Article  19. — The  declaration  shall  contain  the  surname,  Christian 
names,  profession,  domicile,  age  and  birthplace  of  the  applicant. 

A  receipt  for  his  declaration  shall  be  delivered  at  once  and  free  of 
charge  to  the  applicant. 

Article  20. — Casual  distribution  and  colportage  are  not  subject  to  any 
declaration. 

This  shows  that  colportage  is  only  recognized  when  adopted  as  a  profession.     (Arret 
of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  4th  November,  1893.) 
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Article  21. — The  exercise  of  the  profession  of  colporteur  or  of  distributor 
without  previous  declaration,  the  falsification  of  the  declaration,  the  failure 
to  produce  the  receipt  whensoever  demanded,  constitute  contraventions. 

The  contra veners  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  5  to  15  francs,  and 
are  liable  further  to  imprisonment  for  one  to  five  days. 

In  case  of  repetition  or  of  false  declaration  imprisonment  shall  be 
always  imposed. 

Article  22. — Colporteurs  and  distributors  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution 
in  conformity  with  common  law,  if  they  have  knowingly  hawked  about  or 
distributed  books,  writings,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  drawings,  engravings, 
lithographs  or  photographs  of  unlawful  character;  without  prejudice  to 
the  cases  provided  for  by  Article  42. 

Articles  18-22  have  entirely  modified  the  earlier  legislation  respecting  colportage 
(Cf.  pp.  80-81). 

CHAPTER   IV. 

OF   THE   CRIMES   AND   MISDEMEANOURS   COMMITTED   THROUGH   THE   PRESS, 
OR    BY   ANY   OTHER   METHOD   OF   PUBLICATION. 

§i. — Provocations  to  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

Article  23. — Punishment  as  accomplices  of  an  act  of  the  nature  of 
a  crime  or  misdemeanour  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  who,  either  by 
discourses,  cries  or  threats  uttered  in  public  places  or  gatherings,  or  by 
writings,  printed  matter  sold  or  distributed,  put  on  sale  or  exposed  in 
public  places  or  gatherings,  or  by  placards  or  posters  exposed  to  public 
gaze,  shall  have  directly  incited  the  doer  or  doers  to  commit  the  said  act, 
if  the  provocation  has  been  effective.  This  regulation  shall  be  equally 
applicable  when  the  provocation  shall  only  have  been  followed  by  a 
criminal  attempt  provided  for  by  Article  2  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Article  24. — Those  who,  by  the  means  specified  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  have  directly  incited  to  the  commission  of  the  crimes  of 
murder,  pillage,  and  incendiarism,  or  of  one  of  the  crimes  against  the 
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security  of  the  State,  specified  in  Articles  75  to  101  inclusive  of  the 
Penal  Code,  shall  be  punished,  in  the  case  wherein  such  incitement  shall 
not  have  been  effective,  by  from  three  months  to  two  years  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  100  to  3,000  francs. 

All  seditious  cries  or  songs  uttered  in  public  places  or  assemblies  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from  six  days  to  a  month  and  a  fine  of 
1 6  to  500  francs,  or  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

By  an  act  of  I2th  December,  1893,  the  first  paragraph  was  modified  as  follows : 
Those  who,  by  one  of  the  means  specified  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  have  directly 
incited,  either  to  theft,  or  to  the  crimes  of  murder,  pillage  and  incendiarism,  or  to 
one  of  the  crimes  punishable  by  Article  435  of  the  Penal  Code,  or  to  one  of  the 
crimes  and  offences  against  the  external  security  of  the  State  specified  by  Articles 
75  to  85  inclusive  of  the  same  Code,  shall  be  punished  in  the  case  wherein  such 
incitement  has  not  been  effective,  by  from  one  to  five  years  of  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  100  to  3,000  francs. 

Those  who  by  the  same  means  shall  have  incited  to  one  of  the  crimes  against  the 
internal  security  of  the  State,  specified  by  Articles  86  to  101  inclusive  of  the  Penal 
Code,  shall  be  punished  by  the  same  penalties. 

The  same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  who  by  one  of  the  means  specified 
in  Article  23,  shall  have  palliated  crimes  of  murder,  pillage  or  incendiarism,  or  of 
theft,  or  of  one  of  the  crimes  specified  by  Article  435  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Article  25. — Any  incitement  by  one  of  the  means  specified  in  Article 
23,  addressed  to  soldiers  of  the  army  or  navy,  with  the  object  of  diverting 
them  from  their  military  duties,  and  from  the  obedience  due  to  their 
chiefs  in  all  they  order  them  for  the  execution  of  the  military  laws  and 
regulations,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  six  months 
and  by  a  fine  of  16  to  100  francs. 

By  an  act  of  I2th  December,  1893,  the  penalties  were  increased  to  imprisonment 
for  one  to  five  years  and  a  fine  of  100  to  3,000  francs. 

§2. — Offences  against  the  public  weal. 

Article  26. — An  affront  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  one  of 
the  means  specified  in  Article  23  and  in  Article  28  is  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  from  three  months  to  a  year  and  by  a  fine  of  100  to 
3,000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 
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Article  27. — The  publication  or  reproduction  of  false  news,  of 
documents  fabricated,  falsified  or  falsely  attributed  to  third  parties,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  one  month  to  a  year,  and  by 
a  fine  of  50  to  1,000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only, 
provided  that  the  publication  or  reproduction  shall  have  disturbed  the 
public  peace  and  shall  have  been  made  in  bad  faith. 

This  article  is  supplemented  by  Articles  419  and  420  of  the  Penal  Code,  by  Article  40 
of  the  "decret  organique"  of  2nd  February,  1852,  by  Articles  1149-51  and  1382 
of  the  Civil  Code,  and  by  the  law  of  3rd  February,  1893. 

Article  28. — An  outrage  against  good  morals  committed  by  one  of  the 
means  specified  in  Article  23  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from 
one  month  to  two  years,  and  by  a  fine  of  1 6  to  2,000  francs. 

The  same  penalties  shall  be  applicable  to  offering  for  sale,  distributing 
or  exhibiting  obscene  drawings,  engravings,  paintings,  emblems  or  images. 
The  copies  of  such  obscene  drawings,  engravings,  paintings,  emblems  or 
images  exposed  to  public  view,  offered  for  sale,  hawked  or  distributed, 
shall  be  seized. 

This  article  has  been  replaced  by  the  laws  of  2nd  August,  1882,  and  i6th  March, 
1898,  which  increase  the  fine  to  100  to  5,000  francs,  and  make  the  penalties  applicable 
to  sale  or  offer  to  a  minor,  to  distribution  in  open  envelopes,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
a  minor  the  penalties  may  be  doubled. 

§3. — Offences  against  persons. 

Article  29. — Every  allegation  or  imputation  of  an  act  which  attaints 
the  honour  or  consideration  of  the  person  or  body  to  which  the  act  is 
imputed  is  a  defamation. 

Every  abusive  expression,  contemptuous  term  or  invective  which  does 
not  contain  the  imputation  of  any  act  is  an  insult. 

Article  30. — Defamation  committed  by  one  of  the  means  specified  in 
Article  23  and  in  Article  28  against  the  courts,  tribunals,  army,  navy, 
constitutional  bodies  and  public  administrations,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  of  from  eight  days  to  a  year,  and  by  a  fine  of  100  to  3,000 
francs,  or  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 
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Article  31. — The  same  penalty  shall  apply  to  a  defamation  committed 
by  the  same  means,  in  respect  of  their  functions  or  position,  against  one 
or  several  members  of  the  Ministry,  one  or  several  members  of  either 
Chamber,  a  public  functionary,  a  depository  or  agent  of  public  authority, 
a  minister  of  one  of  the  religions  supported  by  the  State,  a  citizen 
entrusted  with  a  public  service  or  command,  temporary  or  permanent,  a 
juror  or  a  witness  in  respect  of  his  deposition. 

Cf.  Article  222,  etc.,  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  deals  with  invectives  characterized 
as  "outrages." 

Article  32. — Defamation  committed  against  private  individuals  by  one 
of  the  means  specified  in  Article  23  and  Article  28  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  from  five  days  to  six  months,  and  a  fine  of  25  to  2,000 
francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

Article  33. — An  insult  committed  by  the  same  means  against  the 
bodies  or  persons  specified  by  Articles  30  and  31  of  the  present  law  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from  six  days  to  three  months,  and  a 
fine  of  1 8  to  500  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

An  insult  committed  in  the  same  manner  against  individuals,  when 
it  shall  not  have  been  preceded  by  provocation  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  from  five  days  to  two  months  and  a  fine  of  16  to  300 
francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

If  the  insult  is  not  public  it  shall  only  be  punished  by  the  penalty 
provided  by  Article  471  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Article  34. — Articles  29,  30  and  31  shall  only  be  applicable  to 
defamations  or  insults  directed  against  the  memory  of  the  dead  in  cases 
wherein  the  authors  of  these  defamations  or  insults  shall  have  had  the 
intention  of  sullying  the  honour  or  consideration  of  the  surviving  heirs. 

The  latter  can  always  exercise  the  right  of  reply  provided  by  Article  13. 

Article  35. — The  truth  of  the  libellous  matter,  but  only  when  it 
concerns  public  functions,  can  be  established  by  the  usual  means,  in  the 
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case  of  imputations  against  constituted  bodies,  the  army  or  navy,  public 
administrations,  and  against  all  the  persons  enumerated  in  Article  31. 

The  truth  of  the  defamatory  and  insulting  imputations  can  be  equally 
established  against  the  directors  or  administrators  of  every  industrial, 
commercial  or  financial  enterprise  making  public  appeal  to  economy  or 
to  credit. 

In  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  rebutting 
proof  is  reserved.  If  the  proof  of  the  defamatory  matter  is  adduced  the 
accused  shall  be  released  from  the  objects  of  the  action. 

In  every  other  circumstance  and  against  every  other  unqualified  person 
when  the  matter  imputed  is  the  object  of  actions  begun  at  the  request  of 
the  public  minister,  or  of  a  plaint  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  it  shall, 
during  the  instruction  which  must  take  place,  be  postponed  to  the  action 
and  to  the  judgment  of  the  offence  of  defamation. 

§4. — Offences  against  foreign  Princes  and  diplomatic  agents. 

Article  36. — An  offence  committed  publicly  against  foreign  Princes 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from  three  months  to  a  year,  and 
a  fine  of  100  to  3,000  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

Article  37. — An  outrage  committed  publicly  against  the  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries,  envoys,  charge's  d'affaires  or  other  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  from  eight  days  to  a  year,  and  a  fine  of  50  to  2,000 
francs,  or  by  one  of  these  two  penalties  only. 

§5. — Prohibited  publications^  immunities  of  the  prohibition. 

Article  38. — It  is  forbidden  to  publish  the  acts  of  accusation  and  all 
other  acts  of  criminal  or  correctional  procedure  before  they  have  been 
read  in  public  audience,  and  this  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  50  to  1,000 
francs. 
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Article  39. — It  is  forbidden  to  report  trials  for  defamation,  in  which 
the  proof  of  the  defamatory  matter  is  not  allowed  by  authority.  The 
accusation  only  may  be  published  by  the  plaintiff.  In  every  civil  cause 
the  courts  and  tribunals  may  forbid  the  report  of  the  trial.  These 
prohibitions  shall  not  apply  to  the  judgments,  which  may  always  be 
published. 

It  is  equally  forbidden  to  report  private  deliberations,  whether  of  juries 
or  of  courts  and  tribunals. 

Every  infraction  of  these  regulations  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
100  to  2,000  francs. 

Article  40. — It  is  forbidden  to  open  or  to  announce  publicly  sub- 
scriptions having  for  their  object  the  indemnification  of  fines,  expenses 
and  damages  pronounced  in  judicial  sentences,  in  criminal  and  correctional 
matters,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  from  eight  days  to  six  months, 
and  a  fine  of  100  to  1,000  francs,  or  of  one- of  these  two  penalties  only. 

Article  41. — Speeches  delivered  in  either  of  the  two  Chambers,  and 
likewise  reports  or  any  other  papers  printed  by  order  of  either  of  the 
Chambers,  shall  not  give  ground  for  any  suit. 

The  report  of  the  public  sittings  of  the  two  Chambers  made  in  good 
faith  in  the  newspapers  shall  not  give  ground  for  any  suit. 

This  immunity  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary  power  of  the  President,  and  of  the 
Chambers  themselves  ;  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent  in  respect  to  the  public 
sittings  of  other  public  bodies. 

Neither  the  accurate  report  made  in  good  faith  of  judicial  arguments, 
nor  the  addresses  made  nor  the  documents  produced  before  the  tribunals 
shall  give  ground  for  any  action  for  defamation,  abuse  or  outrage. 

Nevertheless  the  judges  cognizant  of  the  suit,  and  giving  judgment  on 
the  main  issue  may  decree  the  suppression  of  insulting,  abusive  or 
defamatory  speeches,  and  sentence  the  party  concerned  to  pay  damages. 
The  judges  can  also,  in  the  same  case,  issue  injunctions  to  barristers  and 
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ministerial  officers  and  even  suspend  them  from  their  functions.  The 
duration  of  each  suspension  shall  not  exceed  two  months,  and  six  months 
in  the  case  of  repetition  of  the  offence  during  the  year. 

Defamatory  matters  foreign  to  the  suit  may  however  give  rise  either 
to  public  or  civil  action  of  the  parties,  when  such  matters  have  been 
reserved  to  them  by  the  tribunals,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  civil  action 
of  third  parties. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF   PROSECUTIONS   AND   REPRESSION. 

§i. — Of  persons  responsible  for  crimes  and  offences  committed  through 

the  press. 

Article  42. — Persons  will  be  liable,  as  principals,  to  the  penalties  which 
form  the  deterrents  against  crimes  and  offences  committed  through  the 
press,  in  the  following  order,  namely :  (i)  the  managers  or  publishers, 
whatsoever  their  professions  or  denominations;  (2)  in  their  default,  the 
authors ;  (3)  in  default  of  the  authors,  the  printers ;  (4)  in  default  of  the 
printers,  the  sellers,  distributors  or  posters. 

A  printer,  however,  is  not  entirely  immune  even  if  the  manager  and  author  are 
known.  Cf.  Articles  1322,  etc.,  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  are  not  overridden  by 
these  regulations. 

Article  43. — When  the  managers  or  publishers  are  concerned,  the 
authors  shall  be  prosecuted  as  accessories. 

In  like  manner  and  in  every  case,  all  persons  may  be  prosecuted,  to 
whom  Article  60  of  the  Penal  Code  might  apply.  The  said  article  cannot 
apply  to  printers  in  respect  of  the  act  of  printing,  except  in  the  case  and 
conditions  provided  for  by  Article  6  of  the  law  of  yth  June,  1848,  on 
riotous  assemblies. 

Article  44. — The  proprietors  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fines  decreed  in  favour  of  third  parties  against  the 
persons  specified  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  Articles  1382,  1383,  1384  of  the  Civil  Code. 
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Article  45. — The  crimes  and  misdemeanours  provided  for  by  the 
present  law  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assize  Court. 

But  the  offences  and  infractions  provided  for  by  Articles  3,  4,  9-14, 
17  §2  ;  4,  28  §2  ;  32,  33  §2  ;  36-40  of  the  present  law  are  excepted 
and  submitted  to  the  police  court. 

Also  the  contraventions  provided  for  by  Articles  2,  15,  17  §i,  2  ;  21 
and  33  §3  of  the  present  law  are  excepted  and  submitted  to  the  police 
magistrates. 

Article  46. — The  civil  action  resulting  from  offences  of  defamation 
provided  for  and  punished  by  Articles  30,  31,  cannot,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  offence  charged  or  of  pardon,  be 
prosecuted  apart  from  the  public  action. 

§2. — Procedure.         (a)  Assize  Court. 

Article  47. — The  prosecution  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  through 
the  press,  or  by  any  other  method  of  publication  shall  be  effected  officially 
and  at  the  request  of  the  public  ministry,  with  the  following  modifications  : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  insult  or  defamation  against  the  courts,  tribunals 
and  other  bodies  specified  in  Article  30  prosecution  shall  only  take  place 
upon  a  deliberation  taken  by  them  in  general  assembly,  and  requesting 
the  prosecutions,  or  if  the  body  has  no  general  assembly,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  president  of  the  body,  or  of  the   Minister  on  whom   this   body 
depends. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  insult  or  defamation  against  one  or  several  members 
of    either    Chamber,   the   prosecution    shall    only   take   place   upon   the 
complaint  of  the  person  or  persons  affected. 

Thus  Senators  and  Deputies  have  not  the  right  of  direct  citation. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  insult  or  defamation  against  public  functionaries, 
the  depositaries  or  agents  of  public  authority  other  than  Ministers,  against 
ministers  of  the  religions  supported  by  the  State  and  citizens  charged 
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with  a  public  service  or  mandate,  the  prosecution  shall  take  place  either 
on  their  complaint  or  officially  on  the  complaint  of  the  Minister  on 
whom  they  depend. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  defamation  against  a  juror  or  a  witness,  an  offence 
provided  for  by  Article  31,  the  prosecution  shall  only  take  place  on  the 
complaint  of  the  juror  or  witness  who  claims  to  be  defamed. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  offence  against  foreign  princes  or  of  outrage  against 
foreign  diplomatic  agents,  the  prosecution  shall  take  place  either  on  their 
request  or  officially  on  their  demand  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  by  him  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

This  article  was  superseded  by  Article  2  of  the  law  of  i6th  March,  1893.     See 
infra :  Article  60. 

(6)  In  the  cases  provided  for  by  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  present 
Article,  the  right  of  direct  citation  before  the  Assize  Court  shall  appertain 
to  the  party  injured. 

On  his  request  the  President  of  the  Assize  Court  shall  fix  the  day  and 
hour  on  which  the  case  shall  be  called. 

Article  48. — If  the  public  ministry  demands  an  enquiry  it  shall  be 
bound  in  its  demand  to  specify  and  describe  the  provocations,  outrages, 
defamations  and  insults  by  reason  whereof  the  prosecution  is  undertaken 
with  indication  of  the  texts  whereof  application  is  demanded,  under  pain 
of  nullity  of  the  demand  for  the  said  prosecution. 

Article  49. — Immediately  after  the  demand,  but  only  in  case  of 
omission  of  the  deposit  prescribed  by  Articles  3  and  10  above,  the  police 
magistrate  may  order  the  seizure  of  four  copies  of  the  writing,  newspaper 
or  drawing  incriminated.  This  regulation  in  no  way  detracts  from  what 
is  prescribed  by  Article  28  of  the  present  law. 

If  the  accused  is  domiciled  in  France  he  cannot  be  arrested  pending 
trial,  save  in  a  criminal  case. 
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In  case  of  condemnation,  the  sentence  may  order  the  seizure  and  the 
suppression  or  destruction  of  all  copies  which  may  have  been  sold, 
distributed  or  exposed  to  public  view. 

But  the  suppression  or  destruction  may  apply  only  to  certain  portions 
of  the  copies  seized. 

This  article  was  modified  by  the  law  of  I2th  December,  1893,  which  replaces  all 
after  the  word  "incriminated"  by: 

However,  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  Article  24  §i  and  §3  and  Article  25  of  the 
present  law,  the  seizure  of  the  writings  or  prints,  of  the  placards  or  posters,  shall  be 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  rules  enacted  by  the  Code  of  Criminal  Inquiry. 

If  the  accused  is  domiciled  in  France,  he  cannot  be  arrested  pending  trial,  save  in 
the  cases  provided  for  in  Articles  23,  24  §i  and  §3  and  Article  25  above. 

If  there  be  condemnation,  the  sentence  may,  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  Articles 
24  §i  and  §3  and  Article  25,  decree  the  confiscation  of  the  writings  or  prints,  placards 
or  posters  seized,  and  in  every  case  order  the  seizure  and  suppression  or  destruction  of 
all  copies  that  may  have  been  sold,  distributed  or  exposed  to  public  view.  But  the 
suppression  or  destruction  may  apply  only  to  certain  portions  of  the  copies  seized. 

Article  50. — The  citation  shall  contain  a  precise  indication  of  the 
writings,  prints,  placards,  drawings,  engravings,  paintings,  medals  and 
emblems,  and  of  the  speeches  or  statements  publicly  uttered,  which  are 
to  be  the  object  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the 
acts  and  deeds.  It  shall  indicate  the  texts  of  the  law  invoked  in  support 
of  the  demand. 

If  the  citation  is  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff,  it  shall  bear,  in  addition, 
a  copy  of  the  President's  order ;  it  shall  contain  the  domicile  selected  in 
the  town  where  the  Assize  Court  sits,  and  shall  be  notified  both  to  the 
accused  and  to  the  public  minister. 

All  these  formalities  shall  be  observed  under  penalty  of  nullity  of  the 
prosecution. 

Article  51. — The  interval  between  the  citation  and  the  appearance  in 
the  Assize  Court  shall  be  five  clear  days,  plus  one  day  for  each  31  miles 
(5  myriametres)  of  distance. 
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Article  52. — In  a  case  of  defamation,  this  interval  shall  be  12  days, 
plus  one  day  for  each  31  miles. 

When  the  accused  desires  to  be  admitted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
defamatory  facts,  according  to  the  regulations  of  Article  35  of  the  present 
law,  he  must,  within  the  five  days  following  notification  of  the  citation, 
notify  to  the  public  minister  at  the  Assize  Court  or  to  the  plaintiff  at  the 
domicile  selected  by  him,  according  as  he  is  assigned  to  the  demand  of 
the  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  The  facts   specified  and  described  in  the  citation,   whereof  he 
proposes  to  establish  the  truth ; 

(2)  The  copy  of  the  documents  ; 

(3)  The  names,  professions  and  residences  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 
he  proposes  to  establish  his  proof.     This  notice  shall  contain  selection  of 
domicile  near  the  Assize  Court,  all  under  penalty  of  being  disqualified 
for  establishing  the  proof. 

Article  53. — Within  the  five  days  following,  the  plaintiff  or  the  public 
minister,  according  to  the  case,  shall  be  bound  to  cause  to  be  notified  to  the 
accused,  at  the  domicile  selected  by  him,  the  copy  of  the  documents  and 
the  names,  professions  and  addresses  of  the  witnesses,  by  whom  he  proposes 
to  establish  proof  to  the  contrary,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  right. 

Article  54. — Every  demand  for  adjournment,  for  whatsoever  reason, 
every  incident  on  the  procedure  followed  shall  be  presented  before  the 
jury  are  summoned,  under  pain  of  foreclosure. 

Article  55. — If  the  accused  has  been  present  at  the  summons  of  the 
jury,  he  can  no  longer  make  default,  even  if  he  withdrew  during  the 
selection  by  lot. 

Consequently  every  judgment  rendered,  when  on  form  or  matter,  will 
be  definitive,  even  if  the  accused  should  withdraw  from  the  hearing  or 
refuse  to  defend  himself.  In  this  case,  the  proceedings  shall  continue 
with  the  consent  of  the  jury  and  as  if  the  accused  were  present. 
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Article  56.— If  the  accused  should  not  appear  on  the  day  fixed  by  the 
citation,  he  shall  be  judged  by  default  by  the  Assize  Court,  without  the 
assistance  or  intervention  of  the  jury. 

Condemnation  by  default  shall  be  as  null  and  void  if  during  the  five 
days  of  the  notice  which  will  have  been  made  thereof  to  the  accused  or 
to  his  domicile,  plus  one  day  for  each  31  miles,  he  opposes  execution  of 
the  sentence  and  notifies  his  opposition  both  to  the  public  minister  and 
to  the  plaintiff.  Nevertheless  if  the  notice  has  not  been  made  to  anyone, 
or  if  it  does  not  appear  from  the  act  of  execution  of  the  sentence  that 
the  accused  has  had  cognizance  thereof,  the  opposition  will  be  receivable 
up  to  the  expiration  of  the  extensions  of  the  limitation  of  the  penalty. 
The  opposition  will  be  equivalent  to  citation  to  the  first  actual  hearing. 
The  costs  of  conveyance  of  the  notice  of  sentence,  of  the  opposition  and 
of  the  fresh  summons,  may  be  left  to  the  debit  of  the  accused. 

Article  57. — On  failure  by  the  accused  to  formulate  his  opposition 
during  the  extension  fixed  by  Article  56,  and  to  notify  it  to  the  persons 
specified  in  that  article,  or  to  appear  in  person  on  the  day  indicated  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  opposition  shall  be  considered  null  and  void, 
and  the  judgment  by  default  shall  be  final. 

Article  58. — In  case  of  acquittal  by  the  jury,  if  a  civil  party  is  in  the 
suit,  the  Court  can  only  decide  upon  the  damages  claimed  by  the  accused. 
The  last-named  must  be  dismissed  from  the  suit  without  expenses  or 
costs  to  the  profit  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  regulations  of  Article  368  of  the  Code  dTnstruction  Criminelle 
are  applicable  in  cases  of  defamation  or  of  abuse  carried  before  the  Assize 
Court,  and  in  £  case  wherein  the  prosecution  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
request  of  the  public  minister. 

Article  59. — If,  at  the  moment  when  the  public  minister  or  the  plaintiff 
takes  action,  the  session  of  the  Assize  Court  has  ended,  and  if  another  is 
not  to  be  opened  within  a  short  period,  an  Extraordinary  Assize  Court 
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may  be  formed,  by  direct  order  of  the  first  president.     This  order  will 
direct  the  selection  of  the  jurors  by  lot  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  81  of  the  decree  of  6th  July,  1810,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Extraordinary  Assize  Courts  formed  in  execution  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Article  81  lays  down  the  method  of  appointing  a  president  for  an  extraordinary 
assize  session. 

(b)  Police  courts  and  magistrates. 

Article  60. — Prosecution  before  police  courts  and  magistrates  shall  be 
conducted  conformably  to  the  regulations  of  Chapter  II  of  title  I  of 
book  II  of  the  Code  ^Instruction  Criminelle,  with  the  following 
modifications  : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  offence  against  foreign  princes  or  of  outrages  against 
foreign  diplomatic  agents,  the  prosecution  shall  take  place  either  on  their 
request,  or  officially  on  their  demand  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  by  him  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

In  this  case  the  regulations  of  Article  49  on  the  right  of  seizure  and 
of  preventive  arrest,  in  respect  of  the  infractions  provided  for  by  Articles 
23,  24  and  25  will  be  applicable; 

These  two  paragraphs  were  introduced  by  the  law  of  i6th  March,  1893. 

(2)  In  case  of  defamation  against  private  individuals  provided  for  by 
Article  32,  and  in  the  case  of  insult  provided  for  by  Article  33,  paragraph 
2,  the  prosecution  shall  only  take  place  on  the  complaint  of  the  person 
defamed  or  insulted ; 

(3)  In  case  of  defamation  or  insult  during  the  electoral  period  against 
a  candidate  for  an  elective  office,  the  extension  of  the  citation  shall  be 
reduced  to  24  hours,  plus  the  extension  for  distance. 

(4)  The  citation  shall  define  and  describe  the  matter  charged  and 
shall  indicate  the  text  of  law  applicable  to  the  prosecution ;  all  under 
penalty  of  nullity  of  the  said  prosecution. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  date,  it  is  considered  that  it  only  need  be  indicated 
when  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  provisions  of  Article  48  of  the  present  law  are  applicable  to  the 
case  of  prosecution  and  condemnation. 

Abandonment  by  the  plaintiff  shall  stay  the  prosecution  even  if  already 
begun. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  numeration  Article  48  should  be  Article  49. 

(r)  Appeals  for  reversal  of  judgment. 

Article  61. — The  right  of  appealing  for  reversal  of  judgment  shall 
appertain  to  the  accused  and  to  the  public  prosecutor,  as  to  the  regulations 
concerning  their  civil  interests.  Both  are  relieved  from  depositing  the 
fine,  and  the  accused  from  preparing  to  pay  it. 

Article  62. — The  appeal  shall  be  drawn  up  within  the  three  days,  at 
the  registry  of  the  court  or  tribunal,  which  gave  the  decision.  Within  the 
24  hours  following  the  documents  shall  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  shall  pass  judgment  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  receipt. 

The  "three  days"  refer  to  the  "three  clear  days"  allowed  for  appeal  by  Article 
373.  §i>  of  the  Code  d'Instruction  Criminelle. 

§3. — Relapses^  attenuating  circumstances ^  limitations. 

Article  63. — Increase  of  penalties  resulting  from  relapse  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  infractions  provided  for  by  the  present  law. 

In  case  of  conviction  of  several  crimes  or  misdemeanours  provided  for 
by  the  present  law,  the  penalties  shall  not  be  cumulative,  and  the  heaviest 
only  shall  be  imposed. 

Article  64.— Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  is  applicable  in  all  cases 
provided  for  by  the  present  law.  When  occasion  arises  to  make  such 
application,  the  penalty  imposed  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  penalty 
fixed  by  the  law. 

Article  65. — Public  prosecution  and  civil  prosecution  resulting  from 
the  crimes,  misdemeanours  and  contraventions  provided  for  by  the  present 
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law  shall  be  lost  by  limitation  after  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  they  were  committed,  or  from  the  day 
of  the  final  act  of  prosecution,  if  such  has  been  made. 

This  prescription  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  principal  action,  but  to  incidental 
actions  arising  from  the  prosecution. 

Prescriptions  begun  at  the  period  of  publication  of  the  present  law, 
and  for  which,  according  to  existing  laws,  more  than  three  months 
reckoned  from  the  same  period  would  be  required,  shall  be  definitely 
completed  by  this  lapse  of  three  months. 

Transitory  provisions. 

Article  66. — The  managers  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  current  on 
the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  shall  be  obliged  to  comply, 
within  a  fortnight,  with  the  regulations  enacted  by  Articles  7  and  8,  under 
penalty  of  liability  to  the  application  of  Article  9. 

Article  67. — The  amount  of  the  deposits  paid  by  newspapers  or 
periodicals  in  cases  where  this  obligation  has  actually  been  enforced,  shall 
be  refunded  to  each  of  them  by  the  Public  Treasury  within  three  months, 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  publication  of  the  present  law ;  without 
prejudice  to  any  sums  that  may  be  retained  for  the  account  of  the  State 
or  of  private  individuals,  in  respect  of  fines  and  indemnities  which  may 
not  have  been  satisfied  at  the  date  of  reimbursement. 

Article  68. — The  edicts,  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  orders,  regulations 
of  any  sort  whatsoever,  relating  to  printing,  bookselling,  the  press,  whether 
periodical  or  other,  colportage,  bill-posting,  sale  in  the  public  streets,  and 
to  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  provided  for  by  the  laws  respecting  the 
press  and  other  means  of  publication,  are  abrogated,  without  possibility 
of  revival  of  the  regulations  abrogated  by  the  previous  laws. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  31  of  the  law  of  loth  August,  1871, 
on  General  Councils,  respecting  the  appreciation  of  their  discussions  by 
the  newspapers,  is  equally  abrogated. 
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Article  69. — The  present  law  is  applicable  to  Algeria  and  the  Colonies. 

Article  70. — Pardon  is  granted  for  all  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
committed  prior  to  the  i6th  of  February,  1881,  by  way  of  the  press  or 
other  means  of  publication,  save  offences  against  good  manners  punished 
by  Article  28  of  the  present  law,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
third  parties. 

Fines  not  collected  shall  not  be  demanded. 

Fines  already  collected  shall  not  be  refunded,  save  such  as  have  been 
paid  since  i6th  February,  1881. 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 


BY   HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY. 
Read  March  20, 


,EFORE  we  can  decide  whether  or  no  Shakespeare  was 
a  Man  of  Letters  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  a 
Man  of  Letters  really  is.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  definition,  as  it  has  too  many  meanings. 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  affirms  that  it  connotes  "  a  man 
of  learning,  a  scholar,  now  usually  a  man  of  the  literary  profession,  an 
author."  This  is  too  general  for  our  present  purpose.  Let  us  therefore 
turn  to  the  list  of  names  in  Macmillan's  Men  of  Letters  Series  ;  but  even 
here  the  definition  is  not  quite  conclusive,  there  are  many  men  of  letters 
in  the  list  but  some  are  only  authors.  Certainly  Shakespeare  is  included, 
but  he  and  Ben  Jonson  only  entered  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  for  they 
found  places  in  the  New  Series  of  English  Men  of  Letters. 

Macaulay  is  more  helpful  than  the  Dictionary  and  the  Publishers,  for 
he  wrote  in  1838  of  Sir  William  Temple  thus :  "Temple  was  a  man  of  the 
world  amongst  men  of  letters  and  a  man  of  letters  amongst  men  of  the 
world."  This  is  just  what  a  man  of  letters  should  be — he  belongs  to  both 
worlds.  He  is  varied  in  his  accomplishments,  but  he  needs  special  charac- 
teristics to  entitle  him  to  be  classed  in  the  honourable  position  of  a  man 
of  letters.  Let  me  submit  a  statement  of  these  for  your  consideration. 

1.  He  has  scholarship,  but  he  must  not  be  a  pedant. 

2.  He  is  a  lover  of  books. 
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3.  He  takes  an  interest  in  all  literature,  and  not  only  in  the  pursuit  he 
has  made  his  own. 

4.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 

We  have  now  a  foundation  upon  which  a  definition  can  be  formed. 

The  Man  of  Letters,  therefore,  is  one  who  takes  an  unbounded  interest 
in  the  doings  of  men  in  all  circumstances.  He  is  probably  an  author, 
but  he  is  something  more. 

I  was  influenced  in  my  choice  of  this  subject  for  a  paper  by  a  hurried 
glance  through  the  pages  of  Schmidt's  Shakespeare- Lexicon  for  another 
purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  Shakespeare 
as  distinct  from  that  of  his  language  in  a  more  general  sense  is  of  much 
interest.1 

I  was  attracted  by  the  use  of  such  rather  modern-looking  words  as 
"bookish"  and  "bookman."  I  consulted  the  Oxford  Dictionary p,  and 
found  some  early  references  to  these  words,  but  nothing  before  1590.  The 
words  may  have  been  used  before  this  date,  but  if  so  such  references  have 
still  to  be  found.  You  may  say  that  this  is  a  very  slight  foundation  upon 
which  to  raise  even  a  small  structure,  "but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve." 

Shakespeare's  case  is  naturally  a  special  one,  for  we  must  consider  his 
"  man-of-lettership  "  as  a  secondary  matter.  He  was  first  of  all  a  universal 
genius  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  transcendent  poet.  Into  these  high 
latitudes  I  do  not  presume  to  enter,  at  all  events  not  in  this  paper.  I 
propose  to  deal  only  with  (i)  technical  matters  connected  with  his  art, 
and  his  loving  interest  in  all  the  work  he  undertook ;  (2)  his  growth  in 

(i)  Since  this  paper  was  read  Dr.  Gollancz's  most  interesting  Book  of  Homage  to 
Shakespeare  has  been  published.  This  handsome  volume  contains  two  articles  on  the 
language  by  Dr.  Henry  Bradley  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  The  former  makes  this  important 
suggestion,  "  Probably  sooner  or  later  somebody  will  be  found  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  Shakespeare's  Words. "  In  spite  of  the  existence 
of  Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon  and  Onions's  Shakespeare  Glossarry  such  a  complete 
work  as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Bradley  is  much  wanted.  It  would,  however,  be  an 
immense  undertaking. 
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the  full  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  by  which  he  rose  to  greater  heights 
in  his  plays  and  outshone  all  other  writers. 

We  know  that  an  opinion  was  once  prevalent  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
great  genius  who  was  not  accountable  for  supposed  faults  because  he  was 
forced  to  follow  where  Nature  induced  him  to  stray,  with  but  little  educa- 
tion to  guide  him.  This  was  a  misapplication  of  the  idea  of  inspiration, 
partly  perhaps  grounded  on  Milton's 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

It  was  an  unwarrantable  gloss  upon  "  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit."  The  born 
poet  is  not  to  remain  as  he  was  born.  He  is  as  he  was  once  called 
"a  maker,"  and  a  maker  must  be  made  by  himself  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life. 

We  know  that  some  poets  have  started  fully  armed  in  early  life  and 
have  not  surpassed  their  earliest  poems,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Shakespeare.  By  special  attention  to  the  chronological  order  of  his  plays 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  it  has  been  proved  that  he  went  on  gradually 
growing  in  thought  and  language.  Whether  or  no  in  his  progress  he  rather 
weakened  his  wonderful  powers  as  a  playwright  is  a  matter  of  debate. 
This  will  be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  this  inappropriate  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society.  The  first  part  which  I  am  now  about  to  open  is  dis- 
tinctly associated  with  bibliography. 

I. — Technique. 

The  plays  are  full  of  references  to  books  as  well  as  to  the  technicalities 
relating  to  books,  and  these  material  words  were  so  natural  to  the  author's 
life  that  they  are  made  to  do  duty  in  expressing  his  spiritual  thoughts  as 
"  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,  foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume." 
(2  "Henry  IV,"  I,  i,  64.) 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  what  ("  without  prejudice  ")  we  may  call  his 
first  and  last  plays — "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  and  "  The  Tempest "  are 
fullest  of  references  to  books.  In  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  we  have  book- 
men and  bookmate,  but  although  a  bookish  flavour  pervades  the  whole 
play  this  word  does  not  occur  in  it.  For  that  we  must  look  in  2  "  Henry 
VI,"  "  Othello,"  and  "  Winter's  Tale." 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  the  Spanish  braggart,  is  "one  that  makes 
sport "  "  To  the  Prince  and  his  bookmates  "  ("  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  IV, 
i,  102).  The  Princess  says  to  Maria  and  Boyet : 

The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 

On  Navarre  and  his  bookmen,  for  here  't  is  abus'd.     (II,  227.) 

Dull  asks  Holofernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel : 

You  two  are  bookmen :   can  you  tell  me  by  your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five  weeks 
old  as  yet  ? 

Holofernes  is  equal  to  the  occasion  and  solves  the  riddle  : 

The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more 

And  raught  not  to  five  weeks  when  he  came  to  five-score.     (IV,  2,  40.) 

Prospero  is  the  foremost  lover  of  books  as  presented  to  us  by  Shake- 
speare : 

Prospero.  —  Me  poor  man,  my  library 

Was  dukedom  large  enough.     ("The  Tempest,"  I,  2,  109.) 

I'll  to  my  book  ; 

For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.     (Ill,  I,  95.) 

Caliban  hates  his  master,  and  lies  about  Prospero  to  Stephano  : 

Having  first  seized  his  books,  or  with  a  log 

Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 

Or  cut  his  weasand  with  thy  knife  :  Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books,  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command  :  they  all  do  hate  him 

As  rootedly  as  I :  burn  but  his  books.     (Ill,  2,  97.) 
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The  three  passages  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  "bookish" 

are  as  follows  : 

I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

(2  "  Henry  VI,"  I,  2,  259.) 

The  Shepherd  in  "Winter's  Tale"  confesses  "I  am  not  bookish," 
though  he  can  read  "a  waiting  gentlewoman."  lago  sneers  at  Cassio's 
ignorance  of  war  "  unless  the  bookish  theorick." 

We  read  of  a  book  of  songs,  book  of  riddles,  the  hornbook,  the 
Absey  book  (a  b  c),  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  schoolmaster  for 
Bianca  ("Taming  of  the  Shrew"  I,  2)  was  "well  read  in  poetry  and 
other  books." 

Shakespeare  mentions  all  kinds  of  books,  "  books  in  the  chamber 
window,"  those  in  sets,  whole  volumes  in  folio.  Armado  in  love  cries  out 
"  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn 
sonneteer.  Devise  wit ;  write  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio." 
("Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  I,  2,  192.)  We  find,  however,  no  reference  to 
quartos.  Bindings  are  not  forgotten,  for  the  books  which  Gremio  and 
Lucentio  bring  to  Baptista's  house  for  Bianca  are  "very  fairly  bound." 
Binding  finds  a  place  even  when  books  are  treated  metaphorically. 
Lady  Capulet  describes  Paris  as 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover. 

She  had  previously  spoken  of  reading  "  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face." 
("  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  I,  3,  81.)  When  Juliet  hears  that  Romeo  has  killed 
Tybalt  she  in  despair  cries  out : 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound.     (Ill,  2.) 

Posthumus  cries  out : 

A  book  ?  O  rare  one  ! 
Be  not,  as  in  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  it  covers.     ("  Cymbeline,"  V,  4.) 
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King  John  styles  his  niece  Blanch  "  this  book  of  beauty,"  in  which  the 
Dauphin  may  read  "  I  love."  (II,  i,  485.)  The  Duke  in  "  Twelfth  Night" 

tells  Viola:  Ihaveunclasp'd 

To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul.     (I,  4,  14.) 

We  have  instances  of  a  book  of  fate,  book  of  life,  book  of  honour,  book 
of  memory,  book  of  virtue,  sour  misfortune's  book,  and  love  book,  "on 
a  love-book  pray  for  my  success."  ("  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  I,  i,  19.) 

your  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories  written  in  Love's  richest  book. 

("  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  II,  2,  121-2.) 

Hamlet's  "  book  and  volume  of  my  brain,"  Imogen's  "  i'  the  world's 
volume,"  and  the  exiled  Duke's  vision  of  "books  in  running  brooks"  are 
instances  of  bold  metaphors  that  cannot  be  omitted,  although  they  are 
so  hackneyed. 

Book  often  stands  for  Bible,  and  a  book-oath  is  sworn  upon  that  book. 

Brutus  had  the  bad  habit  of  turning  down  the  leaf  of  a  book  before 
he  shut  it  up :  Is  not  the  leaf  turn>d  down 

Where  I  left  reading.     ("Julius  Caesar,"  IV,  3.) 

In  passing  from  the  Book  to  its  parts  I  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  a 
multitude  of  examples  of  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  metaphors.  First 
comes  the  title  page.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  title  leaf  (which  I  sup- 
pose is  the  same)  from  "  2  Henry  IV."  In  "Pericles "  (II,  3,  3)  we  find  : 

To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title  page,  your  worth  in  arms. 

This  is  interesting  as  being  almost  a  parallel  passage  in  a  doubtful 
play  with  so  undoubted  a  one  as  "  Henry  IV." 

Preface  is  not  used  by  Shakespeare  in  its  natural  sense,  as  a  part 
of  a  book,  but  it  occurs  once  in  a  general  sense  in  the  doubtful  play — 

i   "Henry  VI"     (V,  5,  10) : 

this  superficial  tale 

Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  ; 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame. 
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The  Index  is  often  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  quite  what  we  understand 
now  by  the  word.  Nestor  says  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  (I,  3) : 

Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  poised 
In  this  wild  action  ;   for  the  success 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general : 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large. 

I  cherish  this  passage  because  Shakespeare  gives  the  proper  plural  of 
index.  He  happily  will  have  none  of  indices ',  which  some  people  insist  in 
using.  As  long  as  a  word  continues  to  take  the  plural  form  of  the  language 
from  which  it  is  borrowed  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  thoroughly  natu- 
ralized. Surely  Index  is  an  English  word.  Buckingham  ("  Richard  III," 

ii,  2)  threatens : 

I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  king. 

And  lago  refers  to  "an  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of 
lust  and  foul  thoughts"  ("Othello,"  ii,  i,  264).  Queen  Margaret 
("Richard  III,"  IV,  4)  alludes  to  "the  flattering  index  of  a  direful 
pageant."  She  probably  refers  to  some  announcement  of  the  action,  like 
the  posters  of  the  newspapers  which  usually  promise  far  more  than  the 
papers  themselves  fulfil. 

Hamlet,  when  denouncing  his  mother's  conduct,  says  : 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom 
If  thought-sick  at  the  act."     (iii,  4,  50.) 

The  Queen  answers : 

Ay  me,  what  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

This  seems  to  point  to  the  Index  Expurgatorius  and  Index  librorum  pro- 
hibitorum  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

I    2 
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There  are  a  certain  number  of  words  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
word  Index  such  as  book,  calendar,  catalogue,  epitome,  register,  roll  and 
table.  Mountjoy,  the  French  herald,  addresses  Henry  V : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  the  bloody  field, 
Book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them.     (IV,  7,  76.) 

Falstaff  wished  to  have  his  own  prowess  acknowledged : 

Let  it  be  book'd  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds. 

("  i  Henry  IV,"  IV,  3,  50.) 

Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down.     (Sonnet  CXVII,  1.  n.) 
Calendar  of  my  past  endeavours.     ("  All's  Well,"  I,  3,  4.) 

Catalogue.     Launce  says : 

Here  is  a  Catalogue  of  her  conditions."    ("  Two  Gent.,"  Ill,  I,  273.) 

Have  you  a  Catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  possess'd 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ?     ("  Coriolanus,"  III,  3,  8. ) 

Macbeth  cynically  says : 

In  the  Catalogue  ye  go  for  men.     (Ill,  I,  92.) 

lachimo.  I  could  then  have  look'd  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration,  though 
the  Catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side  and 
I  to  peruse  him  by  items.  ("  Cymbeline,"  I,  5,  5.) 

Epitome.     Volumnia  to  Coriolanus  on  his  own  son  Marcius : 
This  a  poor  epitome  of  yours 
Which  by  th'  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself.     ("  Coriolanus,"  V,  I,  68.) 

Register.     Macbeth  to  his  followers : 

Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register'd,  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them (I,  3,  151.) 

As  you  hear  them  [my  follies]  unfolded,  turn  another  [eye]  into  the 
register  of  your  own.     ("  Merry  Wives,"  II,  2,  194.) 

Roll.     (Glendower.)    I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.    (i  "Hen.  IV,"  iii,  1, 43.) 

Although  there  are  many  references  to  Printing  and  Imprinting  they 

are  mostly  metaphorical.     Printers  and  Booksellers  are  not  mentioned  by 
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Shakespeare.  The  word  publisher  occurs,  but  denotes  not  a  tradesman 
but  one  who  publishes  a  report: 

Proteus.     For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.     ("  Two  Gent.,"  Ill,  I,  47.) 

Author  is  used  about  equally  for  a  writer  and  for  an  originator  or 
creator.  The  word  writer  itself  is  often  used  for  an  author : 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book.     (Sonnet  82.) 

Biron  uses  the  word  Author : 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 

Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye.    ("  Love's  Lab.  Lost,"  IV,  3, 312.) 
(cf.  Sonnet  83)     There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

William  Blades  collected  (in  his  Shakspere  and  Typography ',  1872) 
many  passages  in  which  printing  terms  are  used,  and  showed  how,  by 
reference  to  a  picture  of  compositors'  cases  as  used  in  Shakespeare's  time 
(from  Moxon's  Mechanick  Exercises,  1683),  it  was  possible  to  see  that 
in  a  "  foul  case "  one  letter  could  easily  fall  from  its  proper  box  to  one 
below  it.  As  an  instance  of  this,  "  No  scope  of  Nature  "  in  the  old  copies 
of  "  King  John"  (III,  4),  was  corrected  by  Pope  to  "  no  scape."  It  may 
be  seen  that  a  letter  from  an  overfull  o  box  would  naturally  fall  into  the 
a  box.  Blades's  reading,  however,  of  farced  for  forced  is  unjustified  because 
here  forced  stands  for  reinforced : 

Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful  beard  to  beard. 

And  beat  them  backward  home  ...     ("  Macbeth,"  V,  5,  5.) 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  suggestion  to  read  look  for  book  in  "to  book 
our  dead "  in  "  Henry  V,"  iv,  2.  He  writes :  "  '  to  book '  is  surely  a 
modern  commercial  phrase,"  but  I  have  already  shown  that  it  was  a 
genuine  Shakesperian  expression. 

"Print"  with  Shakespeare  was  a  favourite  word,  sometimes  in  its  natural 
and  sometimes  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Touchstone  tells  Jaques  that 
"  We  quarrel  in  print  by  the  book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  : 
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I  will  name  you  the  degrees."  ("As  You  Like  It,"  V,  4,  98.)  Speed 
assures  Valentine  "All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it." 
("Two  Gentlemen,"  II,  i,  175.)  When  Boyet  says  "His  heart,  like  an 
agate,  with  your  print  impressed"  ("Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  II,  i,  236),  his 
similes  seem  to  have  gone  somewhat  astray.  Costard,  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  Biron  for  Rosaline,  with  a  guerdon,  says  he  will  deliver  Biron's  letter 
"in  print,"  meaning  that  he  will  carry  out  the  instructions  exactly. 
("Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  iii,  173.) 

When  Paulina  presents  the  baby  daughter  of  Hermione  to  Leontes, 
who  repudiates  his  child,  she  cries  out: 

Behold,  my  Lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 

And  copy  of  the  father 

The  very  mould and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger." 

Of  this  passage  (from  "  Winter's  Tale,"  II,  3,  97)  Mr.  Blades  wrote :  "  Is  it 
conceivable  that  a  sentence  containing  five  distinct  typographical  words, 
three  of  which  are  especially  technical,  could  have  proceeded  from  a  brain 
of  one  not  immediately  acquainted  with  typography  ?  " 

I  think  we  must  allow  that  there  is  reason  in  this  contention. 

Mr.  Blades  quotes  Biondello's  words  to  Lucentio  respecting  his  mar- 
riage to  Bianca,  while  Baptista  and  the  Pedant,  personating  Vincentio,  are 
"  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance  "  :  "  Take  you  assurance  of  her  cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  to  the  church ;  take  the  priest,  clerk  and 
some  sufficient  honest  witnesses."  ("  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  IV,  4,  92.) 
This  reference  to  a  printing  licence  is  supposed  to  be  a  remembrance  of 
Vautrollier's  privilege  of  printing  Beza's  New  Testament  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  As  Baptista  was  being  deceived,  it  is  natural  to  understand  the 
word  counterfeit  with  its  ordinary  meaning,  but  Mr.  Blades  ingeniously 
supposes  it  to  represent  a  copy  or  duplicate,  adding  a  note :  "  This  word 
1  counterfeit,'  in  the  sense  of  '  reprint '  or  '  duplicate,'  is  certainly  not  used 
nowadays  by  English  printers,  yet  I  find  this  in  Marahren's  Parallel  List 
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of  Technical  Terms :  '  Counterfeit,  to,  or  to  reprint '  With  biblio- 
graphers the  word  is  still  retained,  e.g.,  '  Lyons  counterfeits  of  the 
Aldine  editions.' " 

There  are  many  other  words  connected  with  literature  which  might  be 
enlarged  upon,  such  as  paper,  pamphlet,  etc. : 

Com'st  thou  with  deep-premeditated  lines 

With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd.     (i  "  Henry  VI,"  iii,  1,2.) 

The  letters  Falstaff  sends  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  are  identical  except 
in  the  names,  and  Mrs.  Page  declares  they  are  both  "of  the  second 
edition."  ("Merry  Wives,"  ii,  i,  84.)  It  is  time,  however,  to  close  the 
list,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  and  shows  how  Shakespeare  treasured  the 
words  connected  with  his  calling. 

A  dramatist's  opinions  must  not  always  be  judged  by  his  writings  when 
the  characters  are  speaking,  but  we  can  judge  him  by  his  vocabulary,  and 
sometimes  the  author's  views  will  discover  themselves. 

The  authorship  of  the  Epilogue  to  "  King  Henry  IV,"  part  2,  has  been 
challenged,  but  Shakespeare  could  not  have  allowed  the  third  and  last 
paragraphs  to  pass  if  it  did  not  express  his  own  intention.  "  If  you  be  not 
too  much  cloy'd  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story 
with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France : 
where  for  anything  I  know  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  'a  be  killed 
with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr  and  this  is  not 
the  man." 

The  Epilogue  of  the  Chorus  in  "  King  Henry  V "  is  an  extra-modest 
apology  of  the  Author : 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 

Probably  there  are  more  of  Shakespeare's  own  opinions  in  Hamlet's 
speech  than  in  that  of  any  other  character.  In  the  following  remarks  to 
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Horatio,  is  it  too  venturesome  to  suppose  it  recalls  some  of  his  own 
thoughts  when  writing  a  play? 

Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  villaines 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 

They  had  begun  the  play,— I  sat  me  down  ; 

DeTis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair ; 

I  once  did  hold  it  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 

How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but  Sir,  now 

It  did  me  yeoman's  service  ;  wilt  thou  know 

Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ?    ("  Hamlet,"  V,  2,  29.) 

Shakespeare  was  careful  in  the  use  of  foreign  names  to  spell  them  as 
pronounced  in  the  original  language  as — Petruchio  for  Petruccio,  Strachy 
for  Stracci,  Biroon  rhyming  with  moon,  and  Boyet  rhyming  with  debt. 
The  First  Folio  spells  Caprichio  for  Capriccio  ("All's  Well")  and  Capuchius 
for  Capucius  ("  Henry  VIII "),  as  Shakespeare  evidently  did.  Modern 
editors  have  altered  the  spelling  to  what  they  thought  better. 

Shakespeare's  knowledge  and  love  of  music  almost  equals  his  know- 
ledge of  books  and  use  of  printing  terms.  We  must  remember  what  a 
musical  age  the  Elizabethan  period  was.  Guests  who  could  not  sing  part- 
songs  without  instrument  were  considered  to  be  only  half  educated,  and 
stood  a  good  chance  of  not  being  asked  a  second  time  to  entertainments. 
Even  Falstaff  and  his  dissipated  followers  could  do  their  part. 

Lorenzo's  outburst  on  Music  springs  to  our  minds  as  a  personal  tribute 

of  the  author : 

The  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.     ("  Merchant  of  Venice,"  V,  I.) 

These  inspired  words  worked  George  Steevens  into  a  fury,  and  he  wrote : 
"this  passage,  which  is  neither  pregnant  with  physical  and  moral  truth 
nor  poetically  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree,  has  constantly  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  to  be  repeated  by  those  whose  inhospitable  memories  would 
have  refused  to  admit  or  retain  any  other  sentiment  or  description  of  the 
same  author  however  exalted  or  just."  But  these  beautiful  words  do 
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not  stand  alone  ;  there  is  the  love-sick  Duke's  demand  which  opens 
"Twelfth  Night": 

If  musick  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

These  may  merely  express  the  feelings  of  the  individual  characters. 
Shakespeare,  however,  shows  himself  so  familiar  with  musical  terms  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  devoted  lover  of  music  himself,  and 
probably  a  performer  also.  All  kinds  of  musical  instruments  are  mentioned 
by  him,  such  (to  quote  some)  as  the  bagpipe,  bagpiper,  base  viol  in  a  case 
of  leather,  viol  de  gamboys,  "  those  dancing  chips  "  in  the  spinet  or  harpsi- 
chord, drum,  fiddle,  to  fiddle,  fiddlestick,  fife,  hautboy,  horn,  lute,  lute 
case,  lute  string,  organ  pipe,  rebeck,  recorder,  sackbut,  tabor,  virginalling, 
(the  virginal  is  not  mentioned  but  the  jacks  are). 

Many  musical  expressions  occur,  but  two  technical  terms  show  special 

knowledge : 

As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear 

And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities.     ("  Hamlet,"  V,  2.) 

Editors  have  supposed  that  the  comma  here  is  the  comma  of  punctuation, 
but  musical  authorities  point  out  that  comma  is  employed  by  musicians  to 
express  "  the  least  of  all  the  sensible  intervals  in  music  "  showing  the  exact 
proportion  between  concords,  and  is  therefore  used  with  singular  propriety 
in  the  lines  here  quoted. 

The  second  example  is  really  a  remarkable  instance  of  musical  know- 
ledge. Sir  Toby  Belch,  led  by  the  Clown  on  to  the  stage  when  passably 
drunk,  asks  him : 

Sot,  did'st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clau,n.     O  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone  ;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  Toby.     Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy  measures  pavin  ; 

I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.     ("  Twelfth  Night,"  V,  206. ) 

This  looks  unintelligible,  but  it  shows  Sir  Toby's  quick  intelligence  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  passa  mezzo  pavan,  a  stately  dance. 
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There  are  two  pages  and  a  half  of  annotations  in  the  Variorum  edition, 
1821,  as  to  what  passy  measures  mean,  but  they  entirely  miss  the  point 
of  Belch's  remark.  This  is  explained  by  the  musicians.  In  a  calculation 
of  the  steps  in  the  pavan  it  is  found  that  there  are  eight  measures  (semi- 
breves),  and  it  is  this  to  which  Belch  alludes  after  hearing  that  the  surgeon's 
eyes  were  "set  at  eight."1 

Malone  makes  two  remarks  in  one  paragraph ;  the  first  is  absurd,  while 
the  other  is  to  the  point :  "  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  Sir  Toby  means  only 
by  this  quaint  expression,  that  the  surgeon  is  a  rogue,  and  a  grave  solemn 
coxcomb."  This,  of  course,  is  no  explanation  at  all.  The  second  portion 
of  the  note  would  have  been  in  harmony  with  true  explanation  if  Malone 
had  understood  the  play  upon  the  word  eight :  "  It  is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
unrivalled  excellencies  that  his  characters  are  always  consistent.  Even  in 
drunkenness  they  preserve  the  trait  which  distinguished  them  when  they 
were  sober.  Sir  Toby,  in  the  first  act  of  this  play  showed  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  the  dance." 

Boswell  sums  up  the  controversy  thus :  "  It  is  surely  rather  ludicrous  to 
see  four  sober  commentators  gravely  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  correct 
meaning  of  what  Sir  Toby  says  when  he  is  drunk."  As  the  whole  point 
rests  upon  Belch's  remembrance  of  the  number  of  measures  in  the  pavan 
when  he  was  drunk,  the  commentators  would  have  been  justified  had  they 
seen  the  joke. 

The  references  to  Music  have  beguiled  me  into  a  bye-way,  but  surely 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  and  love  of  the  art  have  their  place  in  the 
argument  that  he  was  a  Man  of  Letters.  2 

The  books  that  Shakespeare  used  were  many  and  various,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  list  of  them  here ;  sufficient  to  say  that  a  careful  study 
of  them  is  a  real  help  towards  the  discovery  of  how  he  worked.  There 

(1)  Dr.  Naylor's  An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.      IQOC. 
p.  20. 

(2)  There  are  two  articles  in  Dr.  Gollancz's  Book  of  Homage  to  Shakespeare  on  Music 
"Shakespeare  and  Music,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hadow  ;   2.   "  Bianca's  Music  Lesson,"  by 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 
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were  the  short  tales  (the  germs  of  the  English  novel),  which  he  found 
useful  as  hints,  the  Italian  tales  and  the  Classics — Ovid,  mostly  from 
Golding's  translation.  The  great  books  which  he  trusted — Holinshed's 
Chronicles  and  North's  Plutarch,  were  surely  in  his  own  possession ;  Florio's 
Montaigne  (1603)  must  have  been  added  to  them,  particularly  if  the 
autograph  on  the  British  Museum  copy  is  genuine.  The  Aldine  edition 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  must  also  be  included,  if  the  "  Wm<  She "  on  the 
copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  genuine.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  controversy, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  that  Shakespeare  could  have  lived  in  his  house  of 
New  Place,  away  from  the  facilities  of  London,  without  his  books  around 
him — those  tools  which  had  served  him  so  well. 

William  Blades's  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  worked  in  Vautrollier's 
printing  office  (being  introduced  by  his  Stratford  friend  Richard  Field)  is 
not  very  probable,  but  he  might  easily  have  picked  up  the  technical  terms 
on  his  visits  to  Field. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  once  spoke  of  Stratford-on-Avon  as  a  "  bookless 
neighbourhood,"  but  Mrs.  Slopes  shows  in  her  interesting  volume, 
Shakespeare's  Environment,  that  this  description  is  quite  inappropriate. 
She  quotes  Thomas  Becon,  the  distinguished  controversialist,  who  in 
The  Jewel  of  Joy  (1549)  describes  Warwickshire  as  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  English  counties.  Becon's  words  are  worthy  of  quotation — 
Philemon  says  in  discussion  "I  travailed  boeth  in  Darbye  shere,  in  the 
peke,  and  in  Lechester  shere,  yet  Warwyke  shere  was  to  me  most  dere 
and  pleasaunt "  .  .  .  "In  Lecester  shere  (as  I  maye  passe  ouer  the  other) 
I  had  familiarite  only  with  one  learned  man,  a  countriman  of  oures  called 
John  Aylmer  [afterwards  Bishop  of  London]  .  .  .  but  Warwicke  shere 
ministred  unto  me  the  acqueyntaunce  and  frenshyppe  of  many  learned 
men."  Bishop  Latimer  is  specially  mentioned  and  highly  praised.  Becon 
wrote  a  life  of  Aylmer  later  on. 

John  Hall,  Shakespeare's  son-in-law,  had  a  large  collection  of  books, 
and  the  curate  of  Stratford  possessed  one  hundred  and  seventy  volumes. 
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There  were  other  collections  in  the  county  from  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  borrowed.  We  still  hunger  for  evidence  that  he  had  a  library  of 
his  own. 

The  early  play  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  is  of  great  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  literary  cultivation.  It  is  a 
brilliant  satire,  full  of  topical  allusions  which  were  highly  appreciated 
by  contemporary  audiences  but  were  not  understood  by  later  playgoers. 
It  is  undramatic,  with  little  natural  characterization,  but  it  is  excellent 
fooling  and  good  reading. 

An  Appendix  to  Schmidt's  Shakespeare -Lexicon  throws  some  light 
upon  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  He  gives  a  list 
of  words  and  sentences  taken  from  foreign  languages  which  it  is  useful 
to  analyse.  Greek  is  negligible,  but  there  are  nearly  five  columns  of 
Latin  examples,  two  and  a  quarter  of  French,  twelve  words  of  Spanish, 
and  fourteen  of  Italian. 

They  have  been  at  a  feast  of  languages, 

And  stolen  the  scraps.     ("  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  V,  I.) 

A  few  of  these  scraps  are  to  be  found  in  "  All's  Well "  also : 

Speak  what  terrible  language  you  will 

Though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no  matter.     (Act  4,  sc.  I.) 

And  in  the  same  scene  of  "  All's  Well "  : 

If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me. 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  collected  a  considerable  series  of  a  peculiar 
idiomatic  phraseology  in  the  plays  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Italian 
language.  Shakespeare  must  have  known  John  Florio,  who  was  patronised 
by  Lord  Southampton.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  caricatured  him  as  Holofernes, 
in  spite  of  the  name  being  an  incomplete  anagram  of  John  Florio.  If  he 
did  not  know  the  man  he  knew  his  Dictionaries  as  he  knew  those  of 
Huloet,  Baret,  Cotgrave  and  Herman's  Vulgaria. 
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II.— Growth  of  the  Artist. 

After  Shakespeare  had  published  his  two  famous  poems  and  circulated 
his  Sonnets  in  Manuscript  (to  be  afterwards  printed  by  a  pirate)  he  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  the  Stage  and  put  all  his  poetry  (including  his  songs) 
into  his  plays,  by  which  he  appealed  directly  to  the  public.  His  aim  was 
to  produce  good  plays  without  much  thought  of  the  reading  public. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  by  students  to  the  chronology  of  the 
plays,  with  the  result  that  they  can  be  arranged  in  groups  showing  the 
continued  growth  of  the  artist.  Little  progress  has,  however,  been  made 
in  denning  with  any  certainty  the  exact  relative  order  of  his  three  earliest 
plays — "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and 
"Comedy  of  Errors."  On  the  place  of  the  old  plays  given  to  him  to 
prepare  for  the  stage — First  part  of  "  Henry  VI "  and  "  Titus  Andronicus  " 
— which  show  little  of  his  hand,  nothing  has  been  settled. 

"Love's  Labour's  Lost "  has  great  claims  to  be  his  first  play.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  his  own  production,  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
as  showing  the  author's  attitude  towards  a  passing  literary  fashion.  It  has 
little  dramatic  force,  but  it  attracted  large  audiences  who  were  interested 
in  the  satire  of  the  play.  The  "  Two  Gentlemen  "  on  the  contrary  is  an 
excellent  acting  play.  The  rapid  changes  in  the  affections  of  Proteus  can 
be  understood  on  the  stage,  while  when  the  play  is  read  in  the  closet 
they  are  not  so  easily  followed  by  the  reader. 

In  deciding  upon  the  dates  of  plays  which  were  not  printed  until  1623, 
when  they  were  included  in  the  First  Folio,  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty 
as  to  such  alterations  as  the  author  may  have  made  after  the  plays  were 
originally  acted. 

Shakespeare  was  a  critic  of  life  and  a  critic  of  books,  but  he  was  the 
severest  critic  of  himself.  He  respected  his  audience,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  the  jocularities  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
groundlings. 
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The  different  arrangement  of  the  various  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  is  very  confusing,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  more  consistent  and 
uniform  system  was  adopted.  That  of  the  First  Folio  follows  an  intelligible 
system.  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies  are  practical  divisions.  The 
Roman  plays,  if  not  put  in  an  additional  division  of  their  own,  could  be 
added  to  the  Histories.  The  chronological  arrangement  is  the  most  con- 
fusing of  all,  as  no  two  editors  are  likely  to  agree  in  all  cases.  It  is 
unnecessary  because  a  statement  of  the  chronological  order,  with  reasons 
for  the  sequence,  may  be  added  to  the  preface  for  the  information  of  those 
who  desire  to  read  the  plays  through  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written.  This  however  must  be  a  very  select  few. 

Shakespeare  is  very  clear  in  his  stage  directions,  although  the  various 
editors  have  made  new  ones  of  their  own  which  often  only  confuse  the 
reader.1  The  fashions  of  the  stage  change  and  stage  directions  are 
required  up-to-date,  but  the  reader,  as  opposed  to  the  theatre-goer,  needs 
none  of  these  particularities  and  would  be  better  pleased  by  having  the  text 
as  Shakespeare  left  it.  What  is  done  on  the  stage  is  something  for  actors 
and  audiences  to  settle  among  themselves.  It  concerns  not  the  reader. 2 

The  Historical  Plays  are  a  curiously  varied  series  written  at  random  in 
respect  to  chronology.  Carlyle  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  points 
out  that  Schlegel  called  them  "a  kind  of  National  epic,"  and  quotes 
Marlborough's  statement  that  he  "knew  no  English  history,  but  what  he 
had  learned  from  Shakespeare."  The  natural  retort  must  be  that  the  great 
general's  acquaintance  with  English  history  must  have  been  extremely 
limited.  The  list  in  the  First  Folio  is  in  order  of  reigns — "  King  John," 
"  Richard  II,"  two  parts  of  "  Henry  IV,"  "  Henry  V,"  three  parts  of 
"  Henry  VI,"  "  Richard  III  "  and  "  Henry  VIII." 

(1)  A.  H.  Thorndike's  Shakespeare's  Theater,  New  York,  1916,  contains  "a  list  of 
stage  directions  illustrating  the  use  of  the  curtains  and  the  inner  stage  in  plays  acted 
1576-1642."     (Appendix  I.) 

(2)  This  is  not  intended  to  refer  to  such  a  work  as  The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare, 
originated  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  which  happily  filled  a  gap  in  "Shakespearian 
literature. 
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Some  editors  choose  to  arrange  the  Histories  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  which  prevents  the  appearance  of  any  coherence  in  the  series, 
three  parts  of  "Henry  VI,"  "Richard  III,"  "Richard  II,"  "John,"  two 
parts  of  "  Henry  IV,"  "  Henry  V,"  and  "  Henry  VIII." 

The  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI  "  are  seldom  acted,  and  are  of  limited 
interest  as  works  of  Shakespeare,  seeing  how  little  they  owed  to  him, 
especially  the  first  part.  "  Richard  III  "  probably  contains  little  of  Shake- 
speare's writing,  except  the  beautiful  Clarence  bits.  It  is  a  blood  and 
thunder  play,  and  though  effective  in  acting  is  losing  its  popularity  very 
fast.  The  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV"  are  changed  from  chronicle  plays 
to  brilliant  comedies  by  the  wonderful  creation  of  Falstaff,  which  ranks 
in  power  with  the  heroes  of  the  great  tragedies.  Even  Shakespeare 
himself  was  unable  to  keep  Falstaff  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  part. 
"  Henry  VIII,"  which  completes  the  series,  makes  a  fine  play,  but  there 
is  more  Fletcher  in  it  than  Shakespeare.  "King  John,"  "Richard  II," 
and  "  Henry  V  "  rank  high  among  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  "  King  John  " 
Shakespeare  created  a  great  play  out  of  a  bad  one  ;  he  worked  on  the  old 
"Troublesome  Reign"  and  made  it  a  live  thing,  and  created,  as  usual, 
the  characters  of  the  actors  of  the  scene,  although  he  did  not  look 
outside  the  original  for  new  facts.  "  Richard  II "  is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
beautiful  tragedies,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  read  than  to  see  acted. 
"Henry  V"  is  a  triumphant  acting  play  and  a  storehouse  of  patriotic 
sentiment  that  stirs  the  blood. 

If  Shakespeare  were  alive  to-day  he  would  most  probably  fall  in  with 
the  modern  idea  of  scenery.  One  has  reason  for  saying  this,  because 
he  himself  allowed  certain  excrescences  in  the  acting  of  his  plays  on 
account  of  their  pleasing  the  public.  Dancing  and  singing,  or  both  com- 
bined, were  often  introduced  in  the  intervals.  The  clown  or  fool  was 
mostly  a  general  utility  man  in  the  ordinary  plays,  who  was  expected  to 
take  his  place  on  the  stage  when  it  happened  to  be  empty.  He  improvised 
or  danced,  or  sang,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  he  came  down  to  the  front 
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of  the  stage  and  danced  a  jig,  generally  to  an  accompaniment  of  his  own 
composing  and  played  for  him.  He  was  altogether  a  privileged  man,  and 
we  are  told  he  engaged  in  talk  with  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play. 

Shakespeare  followed  the  usual  practice  of  introducing  a  fool  or  clown 
into  some  of  his  plays,  but  only  occasionally,  and  each  of  these  fools  had 
his  own  distinctive  character. 

The  clown  in  "Twelfth  Night"  (Shakespeare's  most  musical  play) 
must  have  been  a  good  singer.  He  had  songs  of  his  own  which  he  was 
ready  to  sing  as  required.  Shakespeare  supplied  him  with  such  songs  as 
"  O  mistress  mine,"  "  Come  away,  come  away,  Death,"  and  "  I  am  gone, 
sir."  He  also  sang  from  his  own  stock  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,"  and  "  Hey 
Robin,  Jolly  Robin." 

Curio  tells  us  the  name  of  the  clown :  "  Feste  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a 
fool  that  the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in."  (II,  4,  12.) 

The  song  at  the  end,  sung  by  the  clown  when  he  had  the  stage  entirely 
to  himself,  has  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  play  : 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Steevens  suggests  that  it  was  "some  buffoon  actor's  composition,"  but 
more  probably  it  is  a  modernisation  of  an  old  folk-song.1  The  fool  in 
" King  Lear"  quotes  a  parody  of  the  song  in  "Twelfth  Night "  : 

He  that  hasant  a  little  tiny  wit— 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit ; 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

( I )  In  Dr.  Gollancz's  Homage  Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  last  stanza : 
A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain 
But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

was  added  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  use  of  the  expression 
"that's  all  one"  in  the  clown's  own  speech  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  just  before  the  end. 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  in  a  lecture  on  the  "  Soul  of  Touchstone  "  lays  stress  on  the  beauty 
of  the  line,  "  with  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain"  as  specially  Shakespearian. 
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As  an  actor  and  playwright  Shakespeare  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
profession,  and  all  the  technicalities  of  the  playhouse  were  familiar  to  him. 
He  even  allowed  himself  to  ridicule  the  poverty  of  contrivance  on  the  old 
stage.  In  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  (V,  i)  it  is  arranged  to  present  before 
the  Princess  the  Nine  Worthies,  but  not  having  a  strong  big  man  for 
Hercules,  a  page  is  made  to  represent  "Hercules  in  miniature,"  "his 
entrances  and  exits  shall  be  strangling  a  snake." 

From  the  wording  of  some  of  the  sonnets  it  has  been  unwisely  supposed 
that  Shakespeare  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  profession.  All  evidence  is  against 
this  view,  and  it  is  needless  to  produce  any  to  that  effect ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  Caesar's  dislike  of  Cassius  for  many  reasons,  two  of  them  being 
that  "he  loves  no  plays"  and  "hears  no  music." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  two  plays  which  exhibit  Shake- 
speare's latest  philosophy  and  the  flower  of  his  experienced  wisdom. 

The  "Winter's  Tale"  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  foundation  story — "Pandosto,"  a  tale 
by  his  old  enemy  Greene.  All  the  beauty  of  the  play  is  Shakespeare's 
own;  but  why,  after  having  given  up  the  use  of  popular  stories  by  his 
contemporaries  for  so  long  a  time,  he  should  have  chosen  one  in  his 
latest  period  to  depict  the  insensate  jealousy  of  Leontes,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  The  play  was  neglected  for  more  than  a  century  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  but  from  1741  it  has  been  fairly  popular  as  an 
acting  play.  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  memorable  doubling  of  the  roles  of 
Hermione  and  Perdita  in  1887  caused  a  run  for  the  play  greater  than 
it  had  previously  known. 

Shakespeare  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  connoisseur  in  Jealousy. 
He  mentions  jealous  women  but  does  not  depict  one.  Ford  in  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  is  of  the  ordinary  jealous  nature,  and  may  pair 
off  with  Kitely  in  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  but  Shakespeare  brought 
all  his  powers  to  bear  upon  the  depiction  of  the  growth  of  jealousy  in 
Othello,  who  was  not  by  nature  a  jealous  man. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  spectator  of  Salvini's  superb  acting  as 
Othello,  which  was  greater  than  anything  else  I  have  seen  on  any  stage, 
but  much  of  the  effect  was  injured  by  the  appearance  of  lago,  who  had 
villain  written  on  every  feature  of  his  face  and  every  motion  of  his 
body.  An  lago  who  deceives  by  his  honest  appearance  makes  a  spec- 
tator feel  that  were  he  in  Othello's  place  he  could  not  but  be  affected 
as  Othello  was. 

"The  Tempest"  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  latest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  It  contains  the  final  results  of  his  complete  growth 
in  the  artistic  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  seems  to  expose  to  us  the  poet 
himself  in  his  retirement.  It  is  a  noble  work  in  which  to  read  the  fruits 
of  his  mellowed  philosophy,  though  I  cannot  but  feel  that  as  an  acting 
play  it  is  lacking  somewhat  in  the  perfection  of  the  playwright's  art  to 
which  Shakespeare  had  attained  but  which  perhaps  failed  him  in  his 
retirement.  It  will  be  noted  that  whenever  this  play  is  acted  it  is 
supposed  to  need  a  considerable  amount  of  beautiful  scenery  to  attract 
the  audience. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  regular  argument  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  Man  of  Letters,  but  I  have  put  together  some  casual  remarks  on  his 
technical  knowledge  of  Books,  of  Music,  and  of  the  Stage.  I  have  also 
tried  to  show  that  his  artistic  growth,  founded  on  his  supreme  poetic 
genius,  was  a  definite  object  ever  before  him. 

In  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  he  wrote : 

Biron.  What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know, 

King.  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know, 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from  common  sense? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense.     (I,  I,  55.) 
Again : 

Biron.  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 

And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is.     (IV,  3,  314.) 

I  have  left  for  the  last  a  brief  allusion  to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  believe  their  existence  to  be  my  trump  card.  Surely 
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no  other  author  of  the  highest  genius  has  produced  such  a  gallery  of  pure- 
souled  women,  not  ideal  paragons  but  human  beings  full  of  life  that  stand 
out  from  the  canvas — women  we  know  and  understand  perhaps  almost 
better  than  those  around  us. 

This  is  the  grandest  power  of  genius,  to  picture  these  women  so  that 
the  reader  knows  them  through  and  through,  and  knows  that  they  really 
live  and  that  he  will  never  forget  them.  There  are  bad  women  also,  but 
we  let  them  pass  in  this  connection ;  they,  too,  are  living  women,  but  we 
do  not  want  them  here. 

Mrs.  Jameson  found  in  these  heroines  all  the  characteristics  of  women, 
but  when  she  came  to  put  them  in  classes  she  faced  insuperable  difficulties 
of  classification.  Portia,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  and  Rosalind  represent  intellect. 
Juliet  naturally  heads  the  list  of  those  who  illustrate  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, but  she  also  owes  fellowship  with  those  in  the  class  of  intellect. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  equally  good  lovers,  but  in  strength  of  character 
Juliet  is  worth  two  of  Romeo.  The  whole  scheme  of  action  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Juliet  to  Paris  was  so  well  arranged  by  Friar 
Lawrence  that  it  might  have  been  carried  out  successfully  but  for  the 
heedless  impatience  of  Romeo,  who  spoilt  the  plan  to  which  Juliet  adhered. 
We  must  remember  it  was  intended  for  a  tragedy,  and  we  do  not  want 
it  otherwise,  for  as  such  it  is  a  great  possession.  Among  the  several  pairs 
in  the  plays  the  woman  usually  o'ertops  the  man ;  she  however  seems 
satisfied  with  her  man,  so  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain.  Bassanio  is  not 
worthy  of  Portia,  nor  was  Benedick  at  first  worthy  of  Beatrice,  but  she 
educates  him  up  to  her  level,  and  he  is  always  her  equal  in  wit.  The 
wit-combats  between  these  two  are  a  joy  for  ever.  Many  years  ago  I 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  read  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  it  gave  me. 

You  may  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  a  Man  of  Letters.  Shake- 
speare might  have  written  many  of  his  plays  and  still  not  be  a  Man  of 
Letters,  but  his  "humanity"  and  delicate  insight  into  the  female  character 
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prove  the  existence  of  that  social  quality  and  broad  sympathy  which  I 
venture  to  claim  as  the  characteristics  of  the  Man  of  Letters. 

Carlyle  well  says  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  what  we  must  our- 
selves have  felt :  "  It  is  in  what  I  call  portrait  painting,  delineating  of  men 
and  things,  especially  of  men,  that  Shakespeare  is  great.  All  the  greatness 
of  the  man  comes  out  decisively  here.  It  is  unexampled,  I  think,  that 
calm  creative  perspicuity  of  Shakespeare." 

I  would  add  that  "  creative  perspicuity  "  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Man 
of  Letters,  although  I  fear  that  Carlyle  had  no  very  clear  ideas  of  what  a 
Man  of  Letters  is  further  than  being  an  author.  I  deduce  this  from  the 
fact  that  he  chooses  as  the  three  representatives  of  Men  of  Letters- 
Johnson,  Rousseau,  and  Burns.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  "  common 
denominator"  for  these  varied  characters  which  expressed  more  than  the 
simple  word  Author. 
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OCTOBER    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  October  i6th,  1916,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier, 
in  the  Chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  V.P.,  on 
Shakespeare 's  Editors.  This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

NOVEMBER    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  November  2oth,  Mr.  Charles  Welch  read  a  paper  on 
The  City  Printers,  which  is  printed  in  the  present  volume  with  the 
addition  of  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  books  printed  by  the  City  Printers 
in  their  official  capacity. 

Before  this  paper  was  read  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  alluded 
to  the  recent  death  of  an  original  and  highly  valued  Member  of  the 
Society,  the  veteran  Professor  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow. — By  training  a 
chemist  and  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  in  later  life  he  was  best  known  as  a 
book  collector  and  bibliographer.  The  man  and  his  method  are  revealed 
in  that  most  instructive  address  which  he  gave  as  President  of  our  sister 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  "On  Some  Aspects  of  Bibliography,"  the  best 
introductory  manual  I  know  upon  the  subject.  Beginning  with  the 
collection  of  books,  old  and  new,  upon  chemistry,  he  soon  ranged  over 
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the  borderlands  of  science,  and  became  our  greatest  authority  on  the 
literature  of  alchemy,  witchcraft,  astrology,  and  the  various  pseudo-sciences 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Members  will  recall  with  pleasure  his  lectures  to 
our  Society  on  Reisch's  Margarita  Philosophica,  in  June,  1900,  and  on 
Books  of  Secrets  in  1913. 

Though  an  absorbing  and  profitable  study,  the  results  of  Bibliography 
are  too  often  recorded  in  big  tomes  of  intolerable  dulness.  There  are  at 
any  rate  two  works  on  the  subject  full  of  the  marrow  and  fatness  of 
books — one  is  James  Atkinson's  Two-letter  Bibliography,  and  the  other  is 
John  Ferguson's  Bibliotheca  Chemica^  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Young,  now  in  the  Glasgow  Technical  College.  While 
not  large,  the  collection  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  works  on  alchemy  and 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  books  on  chemistry,  and  just  the  sort  of 
library  for  a  man  of  Professor  Ferguson's  training  to  catalogue.  It  is  the 
most  useful  special  bibliography  in  my  library,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  I  do  not  refer  to  its  pages.  The  merit  that  appeals  to  one  is  a 
combination  of  biography  with  bibliography — beside  the  book  is  a  picture 
of  the  man  sketched  by  a  sympathetic  hand,  Would  that  in  other  subjects 
students  as  accurate  and  as  learned  could  be  induced  to  follow  this 
example  !  There  is  an  interesting  paragraph  in  the  preface  which 
illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  Professor  Ferguson  undertook  this  work : 
"  The  history  of  chemistry,  as  indeed  of  all  science,  is  but  a  succession  of 
epitaphs  upon  forgotten  men  and  forgotten  discovery.  What,  then,  do 
these  men  not  owe  to  him  who  gathers  up  their  works,  and  in  so  doing 
recalls  their  achievements,  and  thus  labours  to  lift  that  icy  pall  of  oblivion 
which  descends  on  everything  human,  just  because  it  is  human,  imperfect, 
temporary,  and  has  to  be  forgotten  to  make  way  for  something  else?  It 
was  to  mitigate  that  fate,  as  far  as  human  effort  can,  when  it  has  to 
strive  with  the  eternal  law  and  necessity  of  change,  that  this  gathering 
of  the  writings  of  bygone  thinkers  and  workers  was  made.  That  they 
were  struggling  with  error-obscured  vision  towards  the  light  of  reality 
should  cause  not  neglect  of  them  and  contempt  for  their  shortcomings 
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and  failure,  but  should  arouse  the  fellow-feeling  and  interest  of  those 
who  at  the  present  moment  are  engaged  in  the  same  struggle,  and 
whose  turn  for  neglect  and  contempt  is  coming.  Dr.  Young  realised 
this,  and  the  library  is  his  effort  to  awaken  and  foster  such  sympathy 
and  remembrance." 

Upon  the  author  of  a  really  good  bibliography  the  iniquity  of  oblivion 
vainly  scatters  her  poppy — to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne — 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Chemica  will  prevail  as  potently  for  John  Ferguson 
as  has  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  for  his  great  townsman,  Robert  Watt. 

DECEMBER    MEETING. 

On  Monday,  December  i8th,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Past-President,  in  the 
Chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler,  entitled,  Notes  on  the 
Bibliography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  This  paper  will  be  issued  as  the 
Introduction  to  a  Bibliography  of  Landor  which  is  being  compiled  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the 
following  summary  is  reprinted  from  the  January  News-Sheet. 

SUMMARY. — Lander's  first  book  was  published  in  1795;  his  last  in 
1863.  Between  those  dates  there  are  over  50  volumes,  besides 
innumerable  essays,  articles,  poems  and  letters  to  editors,  and  divers  odd 
sheets.  No  library  in  the  Kingdom  contains  all  his  works,  and  there  is 
a  deplorable  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  matters  upon  which 
particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  expert.  Both  the  Poems  of  1795  and  the 
Moral  Epistle  dedicated  to  Earl  Stanhope  of  the  same  year  were  published 
by  Cadell  and  Davies,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  partners  Landor  promises 
to  contribute  ^35  to  the  cost  of  bringing  out  a  book  of  his,  presumably 
one  or  other  of  these.  Gebir,  Lander's  next  publication,  appeared 
anonymously,  his  name  being  added  in  the  second  edition  (1803)  and 
the  Latin  version,  both  printed  at  Oxford  by  Slatter  and  Munday.  The 
first  edition  was  probably  printed  at  Warwick  by  H.  Sharpe,  who  certainly 
published  Lander's  next  three  volumes  of  poetry.  Of  the  so-called  Poems 
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from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  a  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  as 
many  as  sixteen  of  these  found  purchasers  at  the  Browning  sale.  In 
what  seems  a  trial  copy  three  additional  pages  (15-17)  are  attached, 
containing,  besides  two  notes  and  one  erratum,  an  "Extract  from  a 
French  preface,"  which  points  to  Landor  having  meant  to  print  a  French 
edition  of  these  poems. 

In  1800,  Sharpe  of  Warwick  printed  Poetry  by  the  Author  of  Gebir, 
of  which  the  first  sixty-four  pages  were  re-issued  in  1802  and  the  rest 
omitted.  His  next  volume,  Simonidea,  contained  the  first,  but  the  least 
acceptable,  version  of  the  elegy  on  Rose  Aylmer,  and  among  the  Latin 
poems,  Pudoris  Ara,  the  earliest  of  those  Hellenic  Idylls  which,  whether 
in  Latin  or  English,  are  thought  by  many  people  to  show  Landor  at 
his  best. 

After  his  Spanish  experiences,  while  living  at  Llanthony,  Landor 
wrote  several  pamphlets,  now  of  the  utmost  rarity,  his  tragedy,  Count 
Julian,  and  a  comedy  called  The  Charitable  Dowager,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  of  a  preface  now  remains.  By  May,  1814,  he  had  bidden 
farewell  to  Llanthony,  and  save  for  one  brief  visit  to  England  in  1832, 
lived  abroad  for  the  next  twenty-one  years.  His  Idyllia  quinque  heroum 
atque  heroidum,  written  before  his  departure,  appeared  in  1815.  All 
known  copies  of  it  appear  to  be  mutilated.  An  augmented  edition  was 
published  at  Pisa,  where  the  first  instalment  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations 
was  begun.  These  were  issued  in  five  volumes  by  three  different 
publishers.  The  early  editions  are  specially  valuable  in  this  case  because 
of  the  errors  in  Forster's  eight  volume  reprint. 

The  fine  quality  of  Landor's  prose  was  now  recognised ;  the  book 
which  first  made  his  poetry  known  outside  a  narrow  circle  was  the  one 
published  by  Moxon  in  1831.  The  next  decade  saw  the  publication  of 
the  Citation  and  Examination  of  Shakespeare,  Pericles  and  Aspasia  and 
the  less  known  High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy.  For  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
Saunders  and  Otley  paid  Landor  £\QQ ;  when  it  proved  a  financial 
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failure  he  returned  this  and  recouped  them  for  the  rest  of  their  loss. 
High  and  Low  Life  in  Italy  was  published  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  Monthly 
Repository.  From  1834  to  1847  Landor  contributed  regularly  to  Lady 
Blessington's  Books  of  Beauty -,  and  from  1841  to  1853,  omitting  two 
years,  to  the  Keepsake.  He  wrote  also  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
and  in  Blackwoods  until  Edward  Quillinan  was  allowed  to  attack  him  in 
it.  In  1846  Moxon  published  two  bulky  volumes  of  his  Collected 
Writings,  but  though  Landor  vowed  to  write  no  more  after  seventy,  these 
were  followed  by  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  Italics,  Dry  Sticks,  Heroic 
Idyls,  Scenes  for  the  Study,  some  half  dozen  pamphlets  and  more  imaginary 
conversations,  while  not  till  Landor  was  nearer  ninety  than  seventy  did 
he  leave  off  writing  to  the  newspapers. 


Previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  were  circulated  by  means  of  the  News-Sheet. 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

(1)  During  the  past  year  news   has   been   received  that  two  of  our 
most  recent  Members,   Mr.  F.  A.  Rose,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  F.  K.  Bliss,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  have  given  their  lives  for 
their  country.     Two  of  our  oldest  Members  have  also  been  taken  from 
us,  Mr.  Horace  Hart,  a  fine  printer,  unwearying  in  his  determination  to 
do  good  work,  and  Professor  John  Ferguson,  a  real  lover  of  old  books, 
with  our  President's  tribute  to  whom  all  who  knew  him  will  have  associated 
themselves.      We  have  also  lost  Dr.  Henderson  Aitken,  a  bibliographer 
who  did  good  work  both  at  Glasgow  and  at  Oxford. 

(2)  During  1916  the  War  has  lessened  the  additions  to  our  Member- 
ship, the  sale  of  our  books,  and  to   a   slight  extent  the  attendance  at 
our  meetings.     It  has  made  it  difficult  to  complete  our  publications,  and 
has   increased  the   cost  of  them.      In   spite   of  the  War,   however,   our 
membership  has  been  fully  maintained ;  we  have  had  some  exceptionally 
interesting  meetings,  and  have  published  a  good  volume  of  Transactions, 
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and  the  first  section  of  Professor  Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle- 
English  Religious  and  Didactic  Verse,  one  of  the  most  important  books 
the  Society  has  yet  produced.  Two  illustrated  monographs,  moreover — 
Mr.  Duff's  on  English  Fifteenth  Century  Books,  and  Mr.  Bosanquet's  on 
English  Almanacs — are  nearing  completion,  and  another  volume  of 
Transactions  is  in  hand.  The  manuscript  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Book-trade,  2668-1725,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer; 
the  President  has  nearly  finished  his  monograph  on  Early  Medical 
Incunabula,  and  Professor  Carleton  Brown  has  been  working  hard  on  his 
Index-volume,  and  hopes  to  complete  it  in  1917.  The  Society  is  thus 
thoroughly  alive,  and  is  doing  good  work  despite  all  difficulties. 

(3)  An  important  step  has  been  taken  this  year  in  the  formation  of  an 
American  Committee  to  forward  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
consider    applications    for    membership,   and    keep    the    British    section 
informed  of  the  bibliographical  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States.     The  Committee  is  limited  to  six  Members  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  our  Hon.  Secretary  for  America,  Mr.  E.  D.  North,  and  the 
Council  invited  two  well-known  collectors,   Mr.   Beverly  Chew  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  White,  a  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Mr.  Carleton  Brown,  and 
a  librarian  and   bibliographer,  Mr.  G.   P.  Winship,  to  serve  as  original 
members,  leaving  them  to  co-opt  two  others.     All  the  gentlemen  asked 
very  kindly  consented  to  serve,  and  the  Committee  thus  starts  under  the 
best  possible  auspices.     In  announcing  its  formation  the  Council  desire 
to  express  their  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  E.  D.  North,  who  has  acted  as 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  American  section  of  the  Society  since  it  came  into 
existence  in    1894,   and    has   not    only    done    the    work   of  a   sectional 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,   but  has  borne  the  brunt  of  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  membership  and  maintaining  it  on  right  lines. 

(4)  During  the  past  year  a  set  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Collections  and 
Notes  has  been  bought  for  the  Society's  library,  and  a  few  books  have 
been  received  by  gift.     The  Council  regrets  that  more  Members  do  not 
present   bibliographical  pamphlets,   which   are  difficult    to    obtain    when 
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wanted  and  easy  to  circulate.     All  gifts  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  care 
of  the  Librarian,  University  College,  Gower  Street. 


BALANCE  SHEET.-lst  January,  1916,  to  31st  December,  1916,  inclusive. 
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Subscriptions  for  1914,  1915  ...     18  18 
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United     States    Subscriptions 

for  1916  and  Entrance  Fees  137  2 

Foreign  Subscriptions  for  1916      8  8 

Subscriptions  for  1917 5  5 

Sale  of  Publications 30  6 

Interest   on    Investments    and 

Deposits        18  19    5 


£1,069    4 


PAYMENTS.  £    s.    d. 
Purchase  of  5%  Exchequer  Bond  100    o    o 
Printing,  Casing  and  Distribu- 
tion      594    9    o 

Illustrations      II     8     2 

Insurance    of    Stock    of   Pub- 
lications                2  10    6 

Copying  and  Researches         ...     52  12    o 

Vote  for  Library          839 

Rent      23     2    o 

Expenses  of  Meetings  ...       7  *5    ° 

Bank  Charges 006 

Hon.  Secretaries'  Expenses   ...       2  14    6 
Hon.     U.S.     Secretary's    Ex- 
penses         i     i    o 

Hon.  Treasurer's  Expenses    ...       i     3  10 
Balance,  3 1st  December,  1916  : 
At     Bank,     in- 
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on  deposit,  but 
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not  cleared  ...  £264  10    8 
Less      due      to 
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264    3    9 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  20, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Monday,  January  i5th,  the  President,  Sir  William 
Osier,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  as  printed  in  the  News-Sheet 
was  read  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick,  who  drew  attention  to  the  chief  features 
in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Mr.  George  Watson  Cole  had  been 
co-opted  as  an  additional  member  of  the  American  Advisory  Committee, 
and  that  a  Report  on  bibliographical  work  in  the  United  States  written, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship,  had  been  received. 
On  its  being  mentioned  that  the  Society's  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Graves,  had  begun  his  twentieth  year  of  office,  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
congratulation  was  passed  to  him  by  acclamation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  was  then  moved  from  the  Chair 
and  carried  unanimously,  as  also  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Carleton  Brown  for  the  unstinted  work  which  he  had  put  into  the  first 
volume  of  his  Register  of  Middle  English  Religious  and  Didactic  Verse, 
recently  sent  out. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilson,  the 
Officers  of  the  Society  and  Members  of  Council  were  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  then  closed. 

JANUARY    MEETING. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President  in  the  Chair, 
a  paper,  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Bolton,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  on  Robert  Adam,  the  Architect,  as  a  Bibliographer 
and  Designer  of  Libraries.  The  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present 
volume  with  the  addition  of  an  annotated  list  of  Adam's  sale  catalogue. 
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REPORT    ON    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    WORK    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES    DURING    1916. 

The  following  Report,  which  had  been  received  from  the  American 
Secretary,  was  circulated  with  the  February  News-Sheet. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  has  issued  the  four  parts 
of  its  tenth  volume  of  Papers.  The  contents  range  from  an  appreciation 
of  "  Conrad  Gesner,  the  Father  of  Bibliography,"  read  at  a  library  workers' 
Smoker  in  Chicago  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Gesner's  birth, 
to  Mr.  Cole's  discussion  of  some  of  the  bibliographical  problems  that 
he  has  met  and  solved.  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs  contributed  to  the  July 
issue  a  paper  on  "  Desiderata  in  the  Cataloguing  of  Incunabula,"  which 
is  likely  to  be  influential  in  guiding  the  work  of  those  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  describe  the  large  number  of  early  printed  books  that  are  found 
in  the  smaller  public  and  private  libraries.  The  March  issue  contains  a 
paper  on  "  The  Foundations  of  Slavic  Bibliography,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Kerner, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Bartlett's  Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  Exhibition  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  where  more  of  the  early  editions  were  seen  than 
had  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  a  single  room,  is  in  type,  and 
will  undoubtedly  find  a  place  among  the  books  of  permanent  value.  The 
Grolier  Club  supplemented  the  New  York  Library  exhibition  with  a 
collection  of  engraved  portraits  and  of  edited  editions  of  the  text  of  the 
plays,  of  which  it  issued  a  useful  annotated  catalogue.  At  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  there  was  a  small  exhibition  of  books  selected  from  a  single 
collection,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  The  Redwood  Library  Guide  to 
an  Appreciition  of  William  Shakespeare,  a  typographical  experiment  in 
explaining  to  visitors  the  interest  of  early  Shakespeariana. 

The  Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library  Association  issued 
A  Brief  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Shakespeare,  by  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress ;  Princeton  University  described  its  Shakes- 
peariana in  a  volume  presented  to  the  members  of  the  American 
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Library  Association  who  visited  Princeton  at  the  time  of  their  annual 
meeting ;  and  an  uncounted  number  of  other  libraries  printed  more  or 
less  similar  lists  for  the  guidance  of  their  readers.  The  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  printed  a  list  of  "Shakespeare  Bibliographies  and 
Reference  Lists,"  by  Professor  Clark  S.  Northup,  of  Cornell  University. 
Professor  Northup's  contribution  has  an  added  interest  as  a  specimen, 
numbers  4,775  to  4,888,  of  his  "Bibliographies  of  English  Philology," 
which  he  has  compiled  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America  and  which  that  Society  proposes  to  publish  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  are  secured. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  California,  published  by  the  Book 
Club  of  California,  is  the  costliest  production  of  the  year  (250  copies, 
$20),  a  fact  that  explains  why  this  record  of  it  is  made  from  the 
announcement  and  not  from  the  actual  volume. 

The  Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  whose  exhibition  catalogues,  prepared 
by  Miss  Granniss  with  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  Club  members,  have 
maintained  a  high  standard,  has  printed  during  the  year,  in  addition  to 
the  Shakespeare  catalogue,  Three  Essays  by  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  Timothy 
Cole  and  Elbridge  Kingsley  on  Wood  Engraving,  with  a  List  of  American 
Books  illustrated  with  Wood  Cuts.  The  Club's  catalogue  of  a  Rowlandson 
exhibition  is  nearly  ready  for  distribution.  Like  the  Club's  catalogue  of 
its  exhibition  of  Leech's  works,  this  will  not  be  limited  by  the  works 
actually  included  in  the  exhibition,  but  will  attempt  to  mention  all  the 
titles  of  Rowlandson's  known  work. 

The  Carteret  Club,  which  has  its  headquarters  across  the  river  from 
New  York  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  published  Mr.  Pollard's  tribute  to 
Bruce  Rogers,  and  has  ready  for  printing  the  manuscript  of  an  account  of 
the  work  of  Bodoni.  This  Club  contemplates  a  series  of  small  volumes 
each  devoted  to  one  of  the  distinguished  names  in  the  history  of  printing. 
The  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  is  also  trying  to  foster  an  intelligent 
interest  in  printing,  and  issued  a  catalogue  of  an  exhibition,  largely  of 
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contemporary  commercial  work,  held  at  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New 
York.  Somewhat  similar  catalogues  were  made  to  describe  the  exhibits 
of  printing  firms  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Each  of  these  possess  a  certain  potential  historical  value. 

Two  works  privately  printed  by  individuals  are  Mr.  H.  C.  Levis's  book 
on  Nicolaus  Claudius  Fabricius,  Lord  of  Peiresc,  and  Mr.  William  S. 
Lloyd's  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  Defoe's  writings.  Mr.  Lloyd's 
catalogue  contains  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Trent  of  Columbia 
University,  whose  important  work  on  the  bibliography  of  Defoe  is  reported 
as  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  only  work  regularly  issued  by  a  publishing  house  for  public  sale, 
recollected  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  The  Magazine  in  America,  written  by  Mr.  Algernon  V.  Tassin, 
of  Columbia  University. 

Chas.  Fred.  Heartman,  a  New  York  bookseller,  in  a  series  of  reprints 
and  bibliographies,  has  printed  a  list  of  early  American  printers,  and  two 
useful  bibliographies  of  the  New  England  Primer  and  of  the  negro 
poetess,  Phyllis  VVheatley. 

Bibliographical  work  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  published  should  be 
mentioned  with  much  caution,  but  this  report  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
failed  to  state  that  Wilberforce  Eames  is  devoting  the  early  part  of  each 
day  to  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  unpublished  portion  of 
Sabin's  Dictionary  of  American  Books.  Sabin  suspended  progress  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  it  went  aground  on  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Eames 
promises  that  printing  shall  begin  as  soon  as  he  has  solved  the  biblio- 
graphical riddles  which  cluster  about  that  name.  Second  only  to  this  in 
importance  is  the  work  of  a  staff  of  cataloguers  engaged,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cole,  in  describing  the  English  books  printed  prior  to 
1641  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington.  This  catalogue  when 
issued  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  volumes  describing  the  American  and 
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English  Literature  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Church,  likewise  catalogued 
under  Mr.  Cole's  direction  and  also  now  in  his  charge  as  a  part  of 
Mr.  Huntington's  library. 

G.  P.  W. 

FEBRUARY    AND    MARCH    MEETINGS. 

On  Monday,  February  iQth,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the 
Chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick  on  The  Laws  Regulating 
Printing  and  Publishing  in  Italy.  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  present 
volume. 

On  Monday,  March  igth,  the  President,  Sir  William  Osier,  in  the 
Chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  on  The  Posthumous 
Writings  of  Swinburne.  This  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Gosse 
read  several  of  Swinburne's  ballads  at  that  time  unpublished,  gave 
exceptional  pleasure  to  an  unusually  large  meeting.  The  notes  from  which 
it  was  delivered  being  mainly  an  anticipation  of  Mr.  Gosse's  Introduction 
to  the  volume  of  Posthumous  Works  of  Swinburne  which  has  since  been 
published  under  his  editorship,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  refer 
Members  to  that  rather  than  attempt  to  reconstruct  it. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    EDITORS,    1623— TO    THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 


BY   HENRY    B,    WHEATLEY. 

Read  i6th  October,  igi6. 


the  title  of  my  paper  is  very  comprehensive  I  think 
it  will  be  advisable  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the  object 
I  have  in  view  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  chronological  order.  It  may  be  thought 
that  as  the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare  has  been  almost 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  a  large  number  of  students,  there  is  no  need 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  done.  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to 
technical  bibliographical  descriptions,  but  rather  rapidly  to  review  the 
literary  history  of  the  various  editors  and  to  show  how  llie  remarkable 
mass  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  editions  has  been  brought 
together. 

By  way  of  prologue,  I  would  ask  you  to  note  that  the  dates  of 
publication  of  other  collections  of  dramatic  authors  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  publication  of  his  plays, 
offer  better  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  pre-eminence  in  public  estimation 
than  can  be  found  in  any  Book  of  Collected  Praise. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works  began  to  appear  in  folio  in  1616,  seven  years  before 
the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  folios  followed  which  rivalled 
those  of  Shakespeare.  Jonson  was  then  outstepped.  Whalley's  critical 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1756,  nor  Gifford's  authoritative  one  till  1816. 
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The  folios  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Comedies  and  Tragedies 
appeared  in  1647  and  1677  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  three  collected 
editions  of  these  plays  were  published,  the  first  being  issued  by  Tonson 
in  1711,  two  years  after  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared. 

The  publishers  of  these  great  dramatists  made  a  fight  to  equal 
Shakespeare's  popularity  for  a  time,  but  no  other  English  playwriter  than 
Shakespeare  had  a  Variorum  edition,  nor  any  popular  editions  such  as 
were  produced  by  Tonson  and  Walker  in  1734-5,  which  sold  in  thousands 
at  the  theatres,  as  well  as  being  hawked  about  the  country  by  colporteurs. 

Turning  to  my  main  subject,  it  is  a  story  of  strife  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  and  few  of  the  critics  and  editors  whose  characters  we  have  to  estimate 
but  had  something  defamatory  to  say  of  their  predecesssors.  Some  were 
positively  libellous  and  only  a  minority  were  urbane.  The  embers  of  the 
fires  only  are  visible  in  the  fine  Variorum  of  1821,  but  in  the  original 
prefaces  we  see  the  fires  burning  vigorously.  Two  men  stand  out 
prominently  for  special  offensiveness,  viz.,  Bishop  Warburton  and  George 
Steevens. 

THE    FOLIOS. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeares  Comedies,  Histories,  &  Tragedies,  Published  according 
to  the  True  Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard,  and  Ed.  Blount. 
1623. 

The  initial  difficulty  that  the  First  Folio  presents  to  us  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  who  were  its  real  editors.  The  two  men  who  signed 
the  Dedication  and  the  Address  "To  the  great  variety  of  Readers" — 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  seem  naturally  entitled  to  that  honour. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  as  William  Jaggard,  Edward  Blount,  John 
Smethwick  and  William  Aspley  paid  the  piper  they  were  entitled  to  call 
the  tune,  and  that  they  did  so.  Edward  Blount,  as  the  most  experienced 
of  the  four,  probably  had  the  arrangement  of  the  printing  under  his  care, 
but  there  does  not  seem  any  valid  reason  why  credit  should  be  taken 
away  from  Heminge  and  Condell,  who  hold  so  prominent  a  position  in  the 
preliminary  pages  of  the  book.  The  claim  made  for  Ben  Jonson  as  the 
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writer  of  the  Dedication  has  no  evidence  to  back  it.  The  personal  note 
in  the  Dedication  and  in  the  letter  to  the  Public  proves  that  Heminge 
and  Condell  at  least  set  down  what  they  wished  to  say,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  incompetent. 

The  modern  Mr.  William  Jaggard  in  his  Shakespeare  Bibliography 
adds  to  the  title  [collected  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell.  Edited 
by  William  Jaggard  ?]. 

Mr.  Pollard  in  his  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos  (Methuen,  1909), 
gives  high  praise  to  the  editorial  care  bestowed  upon  the  production  of 
the  book,  and  he  accounts  for  the  carelessness  exhibited  in  the  printing, 
more  particularly  in  the  running  titles,  by  pointing  out  that  these  were 
added  by  the  printer,  whose  work  in  this  case  was  not  revised.  One 
portion  of  an  editor's  duty  was  carried  out  well  in  the  Folio  and  that  is  the 
classification  of  the  plays  under  the  headings  of  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies,  although  it  would  have  been  improved  if  the  Classical  plays 
had  been  added  on  to  the  Histories.  The  order  of  the  Folios  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  many  editors  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  the  play  you 
want,  but  of  late  variations  have  been  made  on  no  very  good  system  which 
make  search  difficult.  The  worst  possible  arrangement,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  supposed  chronological  one,  unless  it  is  confined  to  groups  according 
to  periods.  To  arrange  the  English  historical  plays  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  would  be  futile  in  the  extreme. 
The  changed  position  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  affords  a  subject  for  endless 
discussion,  and  unless  some  new  information  comes  to  hand  the  difficulty 
in  finding  a  reason  for  the  change  seems  practically  insoluble. 

My  friend  Mr.  Guthkelch  of  King's  College,  whose  sudden  death  last 
June  we  must  all  sincerely  deplore,  made  a  very  ingenious  suggestion  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  One  day  at  the  British  Museum  he  explained 
his  idea  to  me,  and  I  urged  him  to  publish  it  at  once.  However  he  had 
not  printed  his  statement  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Professor  A.  C. 
Bradley  has  prepared  the  paper  for  the  press  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
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next  number  of  the  Modern  Language  Revieiv.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the  sight  of  the  paper  in  MS.  so  that  I  might  refresh  my  memory 
before  noticing  it  in  my  review.  Treating  the  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies  as  three  parts  of  a  volume  paged  independently  the  writer 
presumed  that  it  was  intended  that  each  part  should  be  fairly  equal  in 
number  of  pages.  As  originally  arranged  the  number  of  pages  would  be 
very  unequal,  the  Histories  being  the  shortest  in  pages.  Mr.  Guthkelch 
supposed  that  "Troylus  and  Cressida"  was  extracted  from  the  Tragedies, 
and  added  to  the  Histories,  in  order  to  make  the  numbers  more  equal. 
As  the  three  parts  now  stand  without  half-titles  the  present  position  of 
Troylus  may  be  considered  either  as  the  first  of  the  Tragedies  or  the  last 
of  the  Histories.  It  is  generally  treated  as  first  of  the  Tragedies,  but 
Mr.  Guthkelch  treated  it  as  last  of  the  Histories.  It  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  view  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  position 
of  the  play  it  was  absurd  to  leave  it  in  the  same  section.  Another  point 
is  that  the  running  title  is  changed  from  "The  Tragedie  of  Troylus  and 
Cressida"  to  "Troylus  and  Cressida,"  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  class  of  Tragedies.  Professor  Bradley  further  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  quartos  the  play  is  definitely  styled  a 
History. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  numbering  of  pages  given  by  Mr.  Guthkelch 
but  the  general  result  is  that  in  accordance  with  his  numbering  of  the 
three  parts  they  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  equal 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  First  Folio  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inclusion  of  plays  that  had  not  previously  been  published.  Mr.  Pollard's 
reference  to  this  point  is  of  peculiar  interest — "  So  far  as  history  and  the 
accidents  of  the  press  allowed  them,  the  editors  placed  unprinted  plays  in 
all  the  important  positions,  and  hid  away  those  already  printed  in  the 
middle  of  them." 

Mr.  Pollard  makes  a  convincing  case  for  the  care  with  which  the 
collectors  of  the  contents  of  the  First  Folio  selected  the  best  texts  at  their 
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disposal,  but  he  is  naturally  so  grateful  for  their  care  in  this  the  most 
important  portion  of  their  duty  that  he  condones  their  many  irregularities 
in  minor  matters  and  refuses  to  condemn  them  harshly.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  support  him  in  this,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  mistakes  in  running  titles,  in  inaccurate  paging,  and  in  general  want 
of  uniformity.  Mr.  Pollard  refers  to  the  plays  divided  into  acts  but  not 
into  scenes  ;  there  are  ten  of  these  and  one,  Hamlet,  divided  up  to  Act  ii, 
sc.  2.  There  are  four  plays  not  divided  into  act  or  scenes.  These  are 
Timon  of  Athens,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Troylus 
and  Cressida.  Each  of  these,  however,  commences  with  "Actus  i 
scena  i,"  but  there  are  no  further  notes  of  change  of  act  or  scene. 

There  is  another  incongruity  which  must  be  mentioned.  Seven 
plays  (Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen,  Measure  for  Measure,  Winter's  Tale, 
2  Henry  IV,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Othello)  have  each  a  list  of  characters, 
while  the  remaining  twenty-nine  plays  are  entirely  without  these  lists.  If 
none  had  the  names  it  would  not  have  been  surprising,  but  the  fact  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  plays  have  not  this  useful  addition  is  irritating. 

Such  a  want  of  uniformity  was  not  likely  to  be  continued  by  subsequent 
editors,  but  one  must  regret  that  Rowe  and  his  successors  carried  out  so 
complete  a  system  of  division  and  description  of  scenes  for  which  they  had 
no  authority,  or  rather  which  were  certainly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
original  stage.  I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  see  a  reader's  edition  of 
Shakespeare  printed  without  acts  and  scenes  and  with  the  original  stage 
directions  of  the  author. 

There  have  been  several  reproductions  of  the  First  Folio.  The  first 
reprint  was  in  1807  by  S.  and  J.  Wright,  reissued  in  1808.  Wm.  Upcott 
at  the  suggestion  of  Person  read  this  through  with  the  original  and  claimed 
to  have  found  368  typographical  errors.  (N.  &  Q.,  ist  S.,  VII,  47,  Jan.  8, 
1853.)  Twelve  years  after  this  another  correspondent  of  N.  &  Q.  came 
forward  as  a  defender  of  the  Reprint.  He  quotes  from  John  Wilson  Croker, 
who  was  a  careful  man  :  "  Mr.  Upcott  collated  this  reprint  most  carefully 
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with  the  original,  and  found  he  says  368  variances.  I  have  noted  all  the 
variances  in  the  margin  of  this  copy  from  Mr.  Upcott's  notes.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  importance,  and  not  quite  so  many  as 
Mr.  Upcott  states,  for  in  several  places  in  which  I  myself  collated  this 
book  and  his  notes  with  an  original,  I  found  he  had  marked  variances 
where  I  found  none.  This  copy  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perfect. 
J.  W.  Croker,  3  Feb.,  1842." 

The  correspondent  continues  "Now,  as  the  reprint  of  1808  is  really 
a  very  handsome  volume  and  corresponds  page  for  page  and  line  for  line 
with  the  original  Folio,  it  is  a  pity  I  think,  that  its  value  should  have 
been  unduly  depreciated  by  Mr.  Upcott's  account  of  it." 

After  analysing  the  list  of  errors  he  reduces  them  to  about  40  material 
mistakes,  and  prints  a  list  of  these  in  his  communication.  (N.  &  Q., 
3rd  S.f  V,  139,  Feb.  18,  1865). 

The  second  attempt  at  a  reprinted  reproduction  of  the  First  Folio  was 
made  in  1862-4  by  Lionel  Booth  the  publisher.  It  was  carefully  printed 
and  in  spite  of  several  photographic  facsimiles  it  is  still  the  most  con- 
venient reproduction  for  ordinary  use.  It  was  published  in  three  parts 
and  was  not  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  publisher. 

In  1866  was  issued  a  reproduction  by  photo-lithography  executed  by 
R.  W.  Preston  under  the  superintendence  of  Howard  Staunton.  It  was 
printed  by  Day  &  Son.  This  was  reduced  and  published  (with  an 
introduction  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps)  by  Chatto  &  Windus.  The 
University  of  Oxford  issued  in  1902  a  reproduction  in  facsimile  with 
Introduction  and  Census  of  Copies  by  [Sir]  Sidney  Lee.  2  vols. 

Messrs.  Methuen  published  a  facsimile  edition  in  1910,  as  one  of  their 
set  of  reproductions  of  the  first  four  Folios. 

E.  W.  Ashbee  projected  a  facsimile  reproduction  in  lithograph  of  the 
First  Folio  but  after  printing  a  few  sheets  he  discontinued  the  work  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  Howard  Staunton's  edition. 
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D.  C.  Dallas  commenced  a  reduced  facsimile  in  Dallastype  in  1893, 
but  only  three  parts  of  this  were  published. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the  titles  of  the  other  folios,  but  it  will 
be  convenient  to  note  the  names  of  the  printers  and  principal  publishers 
as  they  appear  on  the  titlepages. 

Second  edition.     1632.     "  Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes  for  Robert  Allot." 
Third  edition.     1663.     "  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde." 
Fourth  edition.     1685.     "Printed  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  E.  Brewster 
and  R.  Bentley."    In  one  variant  the  name  of  R.  Chiswell  is  added.     In 
another  variant  the  imprint  is  "  Printed  for  H.  Herringman  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  Joseph  Knight  and  Francis  Saunders." 

ROWE. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  in  six  volumes  adorned  with  cuts.  Revis'd 
and  corrected,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  N.  Rowe 
Esq.  London  (Jacob  Tonson).  1709.  6  vols.  8°. 

Rowe  does  not  take  a  high  place  among  editors  of  Shakespeare,  but 
he  holds  a  position  from  which  no  one  can  displace  him.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  field  to  produce  a  fairly  well-edited  edition  of  a  classic  in  a 
convenient  form.  He  had  experience  of  the  stage  and  some  idea  of  what 
was  required.  He  divided  the  plays  into  acts  and  scenes  more  thoroughly 
than  had  been  done  before  ;  he  enlarged  the  stage  directions  ;  and 
furnished  lists  of  characters  for  all  the  plays,  seven  only  having  such  lists 
in  the  First  Folio.  Changes  have,  however,  been  made  in  the  division  of 
scenes  and  descriptions  of  localities  by  later  editors. 

Being  a  man  of  letters,  with  good  taste,  he  made  some  happy 
emendations,  but  he  had  little  or  no  idea  of  a  proper  textual  revision,  as 
he  obtained  his  text  from  the  Fourth  Folio,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  set. 
It  was  by  mere  chance  that  he  consulted  one  or  two  of  the  quartos.  His 
edition  was  soon  superseded,  but  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  was  continually 
reprinted  in  the  works  of  subsequent  editors  and  remained  for  long  the 
recognised  biography. 
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A  seventh  volume,  containing  the  Poems  and  Essays  by  Gildon,  was 
printed  by  the  pirate  bookseller  Curll  in  lyio.1  This  was  edited  by 
Charles  Gildon,  who  signed  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  and 
Monmouth,  &c.,  "  S.  N."  the  last  letters  of  his  Christian  name  and 
surname. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  ;  in  nine  volumes.  Adorn'd  with  cuts. 
Revis'd  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
N.  Rowe  Esq.  London  (Jacob  Tonson).  1709. 

This  copy  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  and  is  bound  in 
eleven  volumes. 

The  pagination  runs  through  all  the  volumes.  It  is  divided  into 
thinner  volumes  as  follows : 

Vol.  i.  pp.  1-12,  1-269. 

„  2.  pp.  271-463.     "The  end  of  the  1st  vol."  pp.  465-593. 

>»  3-  PP*  595~975i  "the  end  of  the  2nd  vol." 

„  4.  pp.  977-1375*  vol.  3. 

»»  5-  PP-   1377-1535  "the  end  of  3rd  vol."    pp.   1537-1807,  vol.  4. 

,,  6.  pp.   1809-2672  "the  end  of  4th  volume,     pp.  2073-2156,  vol.  5. 

„  7.  pp.  2157-2466,  vol.  5th. 

„  8.  pp.  2467-2647,  "the  end  of  5th  vol."    pp.  2753-2843,  vol.  6. 

,,  9.  pp.  2845-3324,  "  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume." 

,,  10.  Works,  volume  the  seventh  London  (E.  Cnrll),  1710.     Poems  to  p.  276. 

,,  ii.  No  title-page,  pp.  i-lxxii,  pp.  257-472,  Table.     Book  printed  for  Curll 

and  E.  Sanger. 

This  new  arrangement  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  bibliography. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Tonson  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
date  is  the  true  one. 

A  second  edition  of  Rowe's  Shakespeare  was  published  in  1714  (8  vols. 
12°.)  and  the  volume  of  Poems,  etc.,  which  Curll  published  as  Vol.  7  of 
the  first  edition  was  reprinted  as  Vol.  9  of  the  second  edition. 

(I)  The  imprint  is:  "London.  Printed  for  E.  Curll  at  the  Dial  and  Bible  against 
St.  Dunstan's  Church  and  E.  Sanger  at  the  Post  House  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate. 
MDCCX." 
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Tonson  must  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Curll  as  the  latter's 
name  and  that  of  Sanger  were  added  to  those  of  the  regular  publishers. 
"London,  Printed  by  J.  Darby  in  Bartholomew  Close  by  E.  Curl,  K. 
Sanger  and  J.  Pemberton  sold  by  J.  Tonson  in  the  Strand  [&c.] 
MDCCXIV." 

Mr.  Aldis  Wright  was  of  opinion  that  Rowe's  second  edition  was  a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  first  edition. 

Rowe's  work  contains  the  first  series  of  pictorial  illustrations  and  this 
is  a  very  important  point.  Pictorial  art  in  England  at  this  time  was  in 
a  very  low  condition  and  the  illustrators  of  books  were  mostly  foreigners 
of  very  inferior  skill.  These  men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  proud 
of  their  productions  and  few  of  the  plates  in  Rowe's  two  editions  are 
signed  by  the  artists. 

The  illustrations  of  the  two  editions  are  quite  distinct ;  different  scenes 
are  illustrated  in  most  cases,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  scene  is  the 
same  while  the  treatment  is  different.  The  plates  to  the  second  edition 
are  mostly  contemptible,  but  in  comparing  the  two  sets  I  found  that  some 
plates  in  the  second  are  better  than  those  in  the  first  edition.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  plates  in  the  first  edition  is  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  the  small  ones  in  the  second  edition.  Moreover 
the  plates  are  better  printed  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  pleasing. 
The  pictures  are  no  fancy  treatment  by  the  artist  but  reproductions  of 
the  scenes  at  the  theatre.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  specially 
valuable.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  costume  is  great,  but  I  may  single 
out  two  plates  which  are  quite  delightful  in  their  absurdity.  These  are 
from  As  you  like  it  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  the  scene  from 
the  former  play  the  characters  walk  across  the  stage  in  a  stately  manner 
dressed  in  eighteenth  century  court  costume,  each  carrying  a  long 
shepherd's  crook,  as  if  it  were  a  Chamberlain's  stick  of  office.  In  the 
latter  a  tall  Oberon  in  armour  stands  in  a  fairy  ring  with  his  shadow  in 
front  of  him,  caused  by  a  full  moon  shining  on  the  grass. 
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Johnson  is  not  very  complimentary  to  Rowe  when  he  writes  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets—11  he  undertook  an  edition  of  his  [Shakespeare]  works, 
from  which  he  neither  received  much  praise  nor  seems  to  have  expected 
it,"  but  adds  "  He  at  least  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author." 

This  was  certainly  so.  Rowe  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  which  brought  into  existence  a  whole  corps  of  commentators 
who  were  anxious  to  improve  upon  his  criticisms.  Before  the  publication 
of  his  Shakespeare  little  had  been  done  in  this  way,  but  in  a  few  years 
a  whole  library  of  Shakespearian  criticism  had  come  into  being. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  editions 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  in  a  period  of  eighty-six  years  from 
1623  to  1709  four  folio  editions  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  public.  After  1709  a  continuous  stream  of  editions  was  set  up  and  if 
we  add  eighty-six  years  to  1709  we  arrive  at  the  year  when  Alderman 
Boydell  had  established  his  Shakespeare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  while  his 
great  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  in  course  of  preparation 
and  soon  to  be  published.  During  this  period  scores  of  editions  were 
published  and  thousands  of  copies  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Jaggard  describes  an  edition  of  1714  (9  vols.  12°.)  which  he  calls 
the  first  stage  edition,  the  plays  being  paged  separately,  and  sold  for 
a  small  sum.  I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake  as  no  library  is  mentioned 
as  possessing  a  set,  and  I  know  only  of  the  edition  of  1735  (Tonson) 
which  answers  to  this  description. 


POPE. 

The  Works  of  Shakespear  in  six  volumes.  Collated  and  corrected  by  the  former 
editions,  by  Mr.  Pope.  London.  Jacob  Tonson.  MDCXXV.  6  vols.  4°. 

The  first  volume  is  dated  1725  and  the  other  five  1723.  The  contents 
of  the  fifth  volume  consist  of  "  Tragedies  from  History  "  and  of  the  sixth 
volume  "Tragedies  from  Fable." 
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Pope's  agreement  with  Tonson  was  made  in  1721  and  in  1722  Tonson 
advertised  for  editions  of  the  plays  printed  before  1620,  which  were 
intended  for  Pope's  use.  "The  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  being  now  in 
the  press ;  this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  any  person  has  any  edition  of  the 
Tempest,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Timon  of  Athens,  King  John  and  Henry 
the  Eighth,  printed  before  the  year  1620,  and  will  communicate  the  same 
to  J.  Tonson  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  receive  any  satisfaction  required." 
The  Evening  Post,  May  5,  1722. 

Much  was  expected  by  the  public  when  Pope,  the  great  poet  of  his 
day,  undertook  the  labour  of  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  was 
much  disappointment  when  the  work  appeared.  To  a  great  extent  he 
followed  Rowe  in  his  text,  and  took  little  trouble  in  consulting  the  early 
editions.  He  made  some  happy  conjectures  but  as  a  whole  his  work 
was  a  failure,  partly  because  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  Shakespeare.  Johnson  says  :  "  Pope  in  his  edition  did  many  things 
wrong  and  left  many  things  undone,  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of 
his  due  praise." 

Pope  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  formidable  attack  upon  his  edition. 
In  1726  appeared  Shakespeare  Restored,  or  a  specimen  of  the  many  errors 
as  well  committed  as  unamended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  late  edition  of  this 
poet  .  .  .  London.  1726.  4°.  By  Lewis  Theobald.  A  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1740.  Pope  with  ruthless  revenge  made  Theobald  the 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  the  literary  hell  which  the  poet  invented  for  the 
punishment  of  his  enemies  and  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  Pope's  edition  in  quarto  were 
printed,  the  original  subscription  being  six  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  Jacob  Tonson  in  1767  a  remainder  of  140  copies  was  sold  at 
the  rate  of  i6s.  per  set. 

Tonson  published  a  second  edition  in  1728.  8  vols.  12°.  But 
Pope's  work  was  practically  superseded  by  Theobald's  edition  in  1733. 
Theobald's  text  held  the  field  for  a  considerable  period,  during  which  a 
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continuous  stream   of  new  editions  followed  one  another.     Pope's  text, 
however,  was  still  presented  occasionally. 

One  instance  of  this  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Jaggard  draws 
attention  in  his  Bibliography  to  the  first  Scottish  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  published  at  Glasgow  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  in  1752-7, 
in  1 6  vols.  sm.  8°.  This  was  reissued  in  1766  in  8  vols. 

The  better  known  Edinburgh  edition  by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  famous 
preacher,  was  published  in  1753  (8  vols.),  and  reissued  in  1771.  This 
was  also  from  Pope's  text. 

Theobald  made  an  agreement  with  Tonson  for  a  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  1731,  which  appeared  in  1733. 

THEOBALD. 

Works  ...  In  seven  volumes.  Collated  with  the  oldest  copies  and  corrected  with 
notes  explanatory  and  critical  by  Mr.  Theobald.  London.  1733. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1740.     12  vols.     12°. 

Martin  Folkes  assisted  Theobald,  as  did  several  others,  to  be  noted 
later  on.  It  was  not  Theobald's  original  intention  to  prepare  a  new 
edition.  He  had  accumulated  large  collections  of  notes  and  in  1728  he 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  "Emendations  and  Remarks  on  Shakes- 
peare." He  altered  his  mind  owing  to  the  wish  of  friends  who  urged  him 
to  prepare  an  entirely  new  edition.  He  was  greatly  helped  by  a  very 
objectionable  person,  afterwards  known  as  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  whose  short  friendship  Theobald  had  a  life-long  reason  to 
regret.  Nichols  nearly  filled  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Illustrations  of 
Literary  History  (vol.  2)  with  their  correspondence.  Johnson  had  a 
strange  liking  for  Warburton  and  in  consequence  described  Theobald  as 
"  a  man  of  hungry  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers."  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
much  more  correctly  described  him  as  "The  Person  of  Shakspearian 
Criticism."  Perhaps  he  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  wrote  "  It  may  be 
said  with  simple  truth  that  no  poet  in  his  own  or  in  any  language  has  ever 
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owed  so  great  a  debt  to  an  editor  as  Shakspear  owes  to  this  man" — for 
Theobald  had  a  very  serious  rival  in  Edward  Capell.  Certainly  Theobald 
had  a  most  remarkable  insight  and  many  of  his  new  readings  show  an 
admirable  genius  for  throwing  light  on  the  most  corrupt  passages.  His 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  emendation — "His  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields,"  for  "  His  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen  and  a  table  of  green  fields,"  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
brilliant,  and  yet  merely  a  guess  and  without  authority  of  any  kind. 
Theobald,  however,  never  hesitated  in  giving  credit  to  those  who  made 
suggestions  to  him,  and,  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee  reminds  us,  he  does  not  claim 
this  reading  for  himself.  He  wrote  "  I  have  an  edition  by  me  with  some 
marginal  conjectures  of  a  gentleman  sometime  deceased,  and  he  is  of  the 
mind  to  correct  the  passage  thus." 

Warburton  writing  to  Dr.  Stukeley  (November  loth,  1731)  says  : 
"  Mr.  Theobald  has  entered  into  articles  for  publishing  Shakespeare  with 
Ton  son.  It  is  to  appear  by  next  March  ;  and  he  is  to  have  for  it  eleven 
hundred  guineas,1  and  your  humble  servant  for  his  pains  one  copy  of 
the  royal  paper  books.  But  as  he  has  given  me  full  satisfaction  for  his 
late  conduct,  and  appears  to  be  willing  to  perform  the  part  of  a  man  of 
honour,  I  absolve  him  from  all  hard  thoughts,  and  am  disposed  to  serve 
him  all  I  can."  By  November  24th,  1737,  Warburton  had  changed  his 
note.  Writing  to  Thomas  Birch  he  says,  "You  will  see  in  Theobald's 
heap  of  disjointed  stuff,  which  he  calls  a  preface  to  Shakespeare,  an 
observation  upon  those  poems  [Milton's  "L'Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"], 
which  I  made  to  him,  and  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  so  has  made 
it  a  good  deal  obscure  by  contracting  my  note ;  for  you  must  understand, 
that  almobt  all  that  Preface  (except  what  relates  to  Shakespeare's  Life 
and  the  foolish  Greek  conjectures  at  the  end)  was  made  up  of  notes  I 
sent  him  on  particular  passages,  and  which  he  has  there  stitched  together 
without  head  or  tail." 

(i)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this  statement. 
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POPULAR    EDITIONS. 

In  1735,  "J.  Tonson  and  the  rest  of  the  Proprietors"  published  an 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  in  8  vols.  12°.  Each  play  is  paged 
separately  and  was  sold  in  large  numbers  at  the  price  of  ^d.  for  each.  A 
certain  number  were  made  up  into  sets.  The  title-page  of  each  volume 
has  the  date  printed  as  MDCXXXV,  but  each  play  has  the  correct  date 
on  its  title-page.  This  edition  must  have  been  a  great  success  for  it 
caused  another  publisher,  R.  Walker  of  the  Shakespear's  Head,  Turnagain 
Lane,  Snow  Hill,  to  issue  a  rival  edition  in  7  volumes.  Each  publisher 
abused  the  other,  and  the  opposing  "  Advertisements  "  are  interesting. 

Tonson's  edition  contains  the  genuine  plays  in  the  seven  volumes  and 
the  spurious  plays  in  the  eighth  volume.  Walker,  who  must  have  been  a 
peculiarly  ignorant  man,  mixed  spurious  with  genuine,  and  published  Tate's 
"  King  Lear "  as  if  it  were  genuine. 

Tonson  obtained  from  W.  Chetwood,  Prompter  to  His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Comedians  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  the  following 
statement,  which  was  printed  on  each  play  in  the  series. 

"  Whereas  R.  Walker  with  his  accomplices,  have  printed  and  published 
several  of  Shakespear's  Plays  ;  and  to  screen  their  innumerable  errors, 
advertise,  that  they  are  printed  as  they  are  acted  and  industriously  report, 
that  the  said  plays  are  printed  from  copies  made  use  of  at  the  Theatres, 
I  therefore  declare  in  justice  to  the  proprietors  whose  right  is  basely 
invaded,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  myself,  that  no  person  ever  had,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  me  any  such  copy  or  copies  ;  neither  would  I  be 
accessory  on  any  account  in  imposing  on  the  Publick  such  useless,  pirated 
and  maim'd  editions  as  are  published  by  the  said  R.  Walker." 

A  portion  of  Walker's  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  one  J.  Tonson  and  his  accomplices  have  asserted  that  they 
are  the  Proprietors  of  Shakespear's  Plays,  and  have  published  several  of 
the  said  plays  in  a  very  incorrect  and  imperfect  manner,  printed  in  a  very 
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bad  letter,  in  the  major  part  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  of 
omissions,  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  and  in  all  probability 
by  both,  whereby  the  plays  so  printed  or  more  properly  pyrated  by 
the  said  J.  Tonson  in  conjunction  with  his  accomplices,  are  render'd 
unintelligible  and  of  no  service." 

HANMER. 

Works  .  .  .  carefully  revised  and  Corrected  by  the  former  editions  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  designed  and  executed  by  the  best  hands  [Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer]. 
Oxford.  Printed  at  the  Theatre.  1744-46.  6  vols.  4°.  Another  edition  in  the  same 
form  was  issued  in  1770-71. 

This  was  the  first  really  handsome  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  well 
printed  with  fine  plates  designed  by  Hay  man  and  engraved  by  Gravelot. 
These  plates  are  not  taken  from  the  stage,  but  the  costumes  are  idealized. 
The  book  was  highly  appreciated  for  its  distinction  of  appearance.  The 
first  edition  rose  in  value  from  the  published  price  of  £$  y.  and  reached 
as  much  as  ten  guineas,  while  Pope's  quartos  sold  at  16.?.  per  set,  as 
already  noted.  The  price  was  reduced  when  the  second  quarto  edition 
was  published.  Hanmer's  edition  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1745, 
6  vols.,  8°,  and  in  1747,  9  vols.,  12°,  and  1748,  8  vols.,  12°.  Also  at 
Dublin  in  1747,  8  vols.,  12°. 

Hanmer  was  not  a  conservative  editor,  but  he  had  an  ingenious  mind 
and  many  excellent  emendations  have  been  registered  which  are  greatly 
to  his  credit.  His  text  was  founded  upon  Theobald's,  but  he  had  an 
inordinate  fancy  for  interfering  with  the  text  by  throwing  down  great 
chunks  out  of  certain  scenes,  which  he  thought  unnecessary,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  notes.  Hanmer  has  often 
been  treated  with  scant  respect  and  I  was  rather  anxious  to  get  some 
definite  idea  of  his  mode  of  work.  Dr.  Marion  Cox  kindly  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  He  possesses  an  interesting  copy  of  Theobald's 
first  edition  (1733)  in  7  vols.,  8°,  which  is  full  of  corrections  and  new 
readings  in  the  autograph  of  Hanmer,  who  left  his  Suffolk  property  and 
many  of  his  books  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Bunbury.  Later  these 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  whose  book-plate  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes.  Dr.  Cox  compared  the  volumes  with  the 
quarto  and  octavo  editions  of  Hanmer,  and  found  that  the  MS.  alterations 
in  his  copy  of  Theobald  had  been  made  in  both  of  these.  They  are  not 
indicated  in  the  quarto  but  are  specially  marked  in  the  octavo. 

In  the  latter  is  "An  Advertisement  from  the  Bookseller"  which  runs 
as  follows :  "  This  edition  is  exactly  copied  from  that  lately  printed  in 
quarto  at  Oxford,  but  the  Editor  of  that  not  having  thought  proper  to 
point  out  the  Alterations  he  has  made  from  the  former  copies  we  were 
advised  to  mark  those  passages  in  the  text  thus  '  N  ,  and  place  the 
discarded  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ..." 

Hanmer's  MS.  emendations  are  written  as  they  afterwards  appear  in 
print  without  any  notes  of  explanation  or  allusion  to  source.  I  have 
compared  some  of  these,  but  I  cannot  discuss  their  merit  here,  and  will 
only  mention  one  which  is  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  fruits  of 
Theobald's  bright  ingenuity. 

In  Tempest,  Act  I,  Sc.  i,  Hanmer  alters  Gonzalo's  words  "long  heath, 
brown  furze"  to  "ling,  heath,  broom,  furze."  Farmer  and  Steevens  both 
approved  of  this  reading  and  most  of  the  editors  have  adopted  it,  but  the 
old  misreading  is  still  kept  in  the  text  of  Boswell's  1821  Variorum  edition. 

WARBURTON. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  a  gentleman  and  a  modest  man,  who  did  not 
put  himself  forward  but  wrote  a  short  and  simple  preface.  It  is  painful 
to  pass  from  him  to  Warburton  who  was  a  man  of  completely  opposite 
character.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  describes  Warburton  as  "a  blustering  divine  of 
multifarious  reading,"  a  description  which  I  accept  with  the  addition  that 
he  was  untruthful  and  the  most  offensive  of  Shakespearian  commentators. 
He  had  been  friendly  with  Theobald  before  he  knew  Pope,  and  in  1734 
addressed  him  as  "  My  dear  Friend,"  or  "  Dearest  Friend,"  subscribing 
himself  "  I  am  dearest  sir,  yours  most  affectionately,  W.  Warburton." 
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Nichols  writes  "Here  the  connexion  finally  ceased,  and  the  learned 
critick  transferred  his  favours  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whom  he  visited 
at  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk  in  May  1737,  and  who  in  his  turn  was  much 
more  abruptly  discarded." 

An  interesting  letter  written  by  Hanmer  in  1742  on  his  relations  with 
Warburton  is  printed  in  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes ',  V,  588. 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  offensive  title  of  Warburton's  edition, 
on  which  he  induced  Pope  to  allow  his  name  to  be  added. 

The  Works  of  Shakespear.  The  Genuine  Text  (Collated  with  all  the  former  editions 
and  then  corrected  and  emended)  is  here  settled  :  Being  restored  from  the  Blunders  of 
the  first  Editors  and  the  Interpolations  of  the  two  Last  :  with  a  Comment  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  explanatory.  By  Mr  Pope  and  Mr  Warburton.  London,  J  &  P  Knapton 
&c.  1747.  8  vols.  8°. 

This  has  been  condemned  as  one  of  the  worst  editions  of  Shakespeare — 
it  is  certainly  the  most  impudent.  Warburton  followed  up  the  insult  on 
his  title-page  with  further  malignity  in  his  Preface. 

"  Nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the  two  attempts  which  have  been  since  made 
by '  Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  opposition  to  it ;  who 
although  they  concerned  themselves  only  in  the  first  of  these  three  parts 
of  criticism,  the  restoring  the  text  (without  any  conception  of  the  second, 
or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  third)  yet  succeeded  so  very  ill  in  it, 
that  they  left  their  author  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  found  him.  But 
as  it  was  my  illfortune  to  have  some  accidental  connections  with  these 
two  gentlemen  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
concerning  them." 

Warburton  was  so  blinded  by  arrogance  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  storm  which  he  had  wilfully  raised.  He  was  attacked  by  several 
competent  scholars,  but  the  chief  leaders  in  the  attack  were  Thomas 
Edwards,  James  Upton,  and  Zachary  Grey. 

Edwards  with  considerable  wit  laughed  Warburton  out  of  court. 
He  published  in  1748  "A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  edition  of 
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Shakespeare,  being  the  Canons  of  Criticism  and  glossary  collected  from 
the  Notes  in  that  celebrated  Work  and  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  it." 

In  the  third  edition  (1750)  the  title  was  reduced  to  "Canons  of 
Literature."  The  seventh  edition  is  dated  1765. 

Edwards  drew  up  twenty-four  Canons  which  profess  to  carry  out  a 
plan  contemplated  by  Warburton  himself.  The  first  two  will  be  sufficient 
as  a  sample  : 

"Canon  i.  A  professed  Critic  has  a  right  to  declare  that  his  author 
wrote  whatever  he  ought  to  have  written,  with  as  much  positiveness  as  if 
he  had  been  at  his  elbow. 

Canon  2.  He  has  a  right  to  alter  any  passage  which  he  does  not 
understand." 

Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.,  wrote  several  tracts  condemning  Warburton  and 
his  works.  The  most  important  is  "Remarks  upon  a  late  edition  of 
Shakespear  with  a  long  string  of  Emendations  borrowed  by  the  celebrated 
Editor  [Warburton]  from  the  Oxford  edition  without  acknowledgment. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Defence  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart, 
addressed  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Warburton  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
&c  &c  London  [1755]." 

Grey  writes  "It  is  well  known  to  all  (some  few  of  your  own  creatures 
excepted)  that  the  emendations  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  so  far  excel  those 
of  Mr  Warburton  as  the  harangues  of  the  most  eloquent  Speaker  of  a 
House  of  Commons  or  Pleader  in  Westminster  Hall  do  those  of  the  most 
impudent  quack  or  empty  pettifogger." 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  are  six  pages  headed  "  A  list  of 
Emendations  upon  Shakespear  borrowed  by  Mr  Warburton  from  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  without  acknowledgment." 


Edward  Capell  (1713-81)  was  a  serious  rival  to  Theobald  as  a  first 
rate  critical  editor  of  Shakespeare  and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
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attainment  of  an  accurate  text.  In  this  he  certainly  did  more  than  the 
whole  body  of  editors  who  preceded  him  owing  to  his  laborious  study 
of  the  original  texts.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  last  editor  of  the 
first  period  of  Shakespeare  criticism.  Although  Johnson's  edition  was 
published  two  years  before  Capell's  appeared,  the  latter  had  entered  the 
field  before  Johnson. 

Mr  William  Shakespeare  his  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies  set  out  by  himself 
in  quarto  or  by  the  Players  his  fellows  in  folio,  and  now  faithfully  republish'd  from  those 
editions  ;  with  an  Introduction,  whereunto  will  be  added  some  other  volumes,  notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory  and  a  Body  of  Various  Readings  entire  [By  Edward  Capell] 
London  (Tonson).  1767-8.  10  vols.  sm.  8°. 

Notes  and  various  Readings  to  Shakespeare,  with  additions  [by  John  Collins]. 
London.  1779-83.  3  vols.  4°. 

These  three  volumes  contain  a  perfect  mine  of  information  but  Capell 
did  not  do  justice  to  himself  by  printing  here  what  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  placed  in  his  own  edition. 

Samuel  Pegge  relates  an  interesting  instance  of  Capell's  sensitiveness. 
"  Being  complimented  with  the  title  of  the  Restorer  of  Shakespeare  by  a 
Literary  Peer  (I  think  Lord  Petre)  he  was  known  to  have  wept  whenever 
he  read  the  letter."  1 

Mathias  extols  him  as  the  father  of  all  legitimate  commentary  of 
Shakespeare  and  Halliwell-Phillips  dedicated  his  grand  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Capell  "  the  ablest  and  most 
neglected  of  Shakespearian  Critics." 

Unfortunately  he  wrote  in  a  very  confused  style,  and  in  consequence 
his  devoted  labours  were  often  unjustly  belittled.  Johnson  said  "  If  the 
man  would  have  come  to  me  I  could  have  endeavoured  to  endow  his 
purpose  with  words,  for  as  it  is  he  doth  gabble  monstrously,"  and  James 
Boswell  the  younger  says  "I  confess  that  I  have  often  shrunk  from  the 
great  and  often  fruitless  labours  of  attempting  to  discover  his  meaning." 

(l)  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  Literary  History,  i,  470. 

M    2 
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JOHNSON. 

The  addition  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  long  list  of 
Shakespeare's  Editors  was  an  important  event,  and  his  resolve  to  undertake 
the  duty  was  eagerly  welcomed  although  the  result  was  not  equal  to  the 
expectations  which  were  raised.  Johnson  was  really  the  first  editor  of 
the  second  period,  and  practically  the  founder  of  the  Variorum  editions 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  title-page. 

The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare  in  eight  volumes,  with  the  corrections  and 
illustrations  of  various  Commentators,  to  which  are  added  Notes  by  Sam.  Johnson. 
London  (J.  &  R.  Tonson).  MDCCLXV. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1768. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke  has  found  among  the  Percy  MSS.  some  interesting 
information  respecting  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Not  contented 
with  collecting  notes  from  printed  sources  Johnson  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  help  of  his  fellow  members  of  "  The  Club  "  in  the  production  of  some 
original  observations.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  Reynolds,  Langton, 
Goldsmith,  Hawkins,  Percy,  and  Thomas  Warton. 

The  great  feature  of  Johnson's  edition  is  the  noble  preface,  which  is 
a  fine  piece  of  criticism  and  was  described  by  Malone  as  "perhaps  the 
finest  composition  in  our  language." 

The  payment  he  received  for  his  editorial  labours  has  been  stated  in 
very  inadequate  terms,  but  the  original  agreement  proves  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  rewarded  of  Shakespeare's  Editors.  I  will  however  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  to  a  later  page  when  some  notes  on  the  copyright 
and  the  payment  of  editors  will  most  appropriately  find  a  place. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  Johnson's  first 
edition  the  chief  work  of  Shakespearian  scholars  was  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  illustrative  matter  in  all  directions  and  to  perfect  the  Variorum 
edition.  The  chief  critics  in  this  great  work  were  three  industrious  men 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  this  object,  viz.,  George  Steevens  (1736-1800), 
Edmond  Malone  (1741-1812),  and  Isaac  Reed  (1742-1807). 
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Steevens  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  editors,  but  he  was  ill-natured,  and  fond  of  wicked  practical 
jokes,  often  helped  by  forgeries,  to  make  fools  of  his  acquaintances.  When 
Lord  Mansfield  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  only  half  of  what  Steevens 
said  could  be  believed,  Johnson  added  that  no  one  could  tell  which  half 
was  true. 

Malone,  who  had  to  suffer  from  Steevens's  malevolence,  did  more  for 
the  history  of  Shakespeare  and  his  time  in  a  series  of  investigations  on 
important  inquiries,  more  especially  those  relating  to  the  chronological 
order  of  the  plays  and  the  history  of  the  stage,  than  any  other  editor.  He 
was  not  so  successful  as  a  critic  of  the  text.  Hallam  comparing  the  two 
men  wrote :  "  Malone  and  Steevens  were  two  laborious  commentators  on 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases :  one  dull,  the  other  clever,  but  the 
dullness  was  accompanied  by  candour  and  a  love  of  truth,  the  cleverness 
by  a  total  absence  of  both." 

Isaac  Reed  was  so  entirely  the  student  that  he  found  no  time  for 
quarrels,  and  Steevens  knowing  the  great  value  of  his  learning  to  himself 
took  care  to  keep  friends  and  not  to  insult  him  as  he  did  so  many  others. 

Johnson  was  interested  in  Steevens's  publication  of  Twenty  of  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare  in  1766,  and  was  willing  to  be  associated  with  Steevens 
in  a  new  edition,  although  his  own  contribution  was  confined  to  advice. 
Steevens  sedulously  cultivated  Johnson's  friendship,  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished in  10  volumes,  8°,  what  is  known  as  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1778  prepared  under  the  care  of 
Isaac  Reed  (10  vols.). 

In' 1 7  80  Malone  published  Supplement  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays*  published  in  1778  by  S.  Johnson  and  G.  Steevens,  2  vols.,  and  in 
1783,  A  second  appendix  to  Mr  Malone 's  Supplement.     A  third  edition  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens  appeared  in  1785  also  edited  by  Reed  (10  vols.). 

Malone's  own  edition  of  Plays  and  Poems  of  Wm  Shakespeare  (10  vols., 
vol.  i  in  two  parts)  was  published  in  1790. 
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A  fourth  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  greatly  enlarged,  and  edited 
entirely  by  Steevens  was  published  in  1793  (15  vols.).  Steevens  died  in 
1800  and  Reed  published  in  1803  the  fifth  edition,  with  the  latest 
additions  of  Steevens  bequeathed  to  him  (21  vols.). 

In  1813  after  the  death  of  Steevens,  Reed  and  Malone,  the  fifth 
edition  was  reissued  as  the  sixth  edition  (21  vols.).  The  proof  sheets  were 
corrected  by  William  Harris,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

By  this  time  James  Boswell  (1778-1822),  the  second  son  of  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  remained  alone  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
editors  who  produced  the  Variorum  editions.  He  was  in  possession  of 
Malone's  latest  corrections,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  that 
eminent  critic.  He  arranged  the  materials  with  excellent  method  and 
probably  presented  to  the  world  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  edition 
than  Malone  could  have  produced  by  himself.  He  was  well  armed  against 
the  ill  nature  of  Steevens  and  always  ready  to  defend  the  amiable  critic, 
whom  he  happily  describes  as  "  Mine  own  and  my  father's  friend." 

His  work  remains  a  most  desirable  edition  which  may  be  consulted 
at  any  time  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  One  thing  it  lacks  which 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  and  that  is  a  full  index  to  the 
contents  of  this  mine  of  information. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  Corrections  and  Illustrations 
of  various  Commentators  .  .  .  London  Printed  for  F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington  .  .  .  1821. 
21  vols. 

This  closes  the  second  or  Variorum  period  of  Shakespearian  editorship. 


There  are  two  matters  of  interest  as  to  the  business  relations  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare  with  the  publishers,  which  may  be  considered  with 
advantage  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry.  These  relate  to  the  questions  of 
copyright,  and  the  payment  of  the  editors,  both  of  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  dispute.  Jacob  Tonson  took  upon  himself  the 
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position  of  holder  of  the  copyright  in  Shakespeare's  Works.  He  employed 
Rowe  and  a  succession  of  subsequent  editors.  The  question  arises  how 
he  obtained  this  position.  The  chief  proprietor  of  the  fourth  folio  of 
Shakespeare  was  Henry  Herringman  and  in  1707  a  large  portion  of 
that  publisher's  literary  property  was  transferred  to  Jacob  Tonson  by 
his  son,  John  Herringman.  The  original  assignment  is  among  the 
Rivington  papers. 

Although  the  first  Copyright  Act  (8  Anne,  c.  19)  had  been  passed  in 
1709  it  was  held  by  most  of  the  publishers  that  they  had  a  perpetual 
copyright  on  account  of  the  possession  of  licence  or  entry  at  Stationers' 
Hall  arranged  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  Many  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  at  Common  Law  copyright  was  perpetual,  if  it  did 
not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Act,  and  certain  of  them  ruled 
accordingly. 

The  case  of  Tonson  v.  Walker  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
25th  April,  1752.  Tonson  claimed  an  injunction  to  prevent  Walker  from 
printing  Milton's  Poems  ;  which  were  Tonson's  property.  The  Chancellor 
would  only  order  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  "the 
plaintiff  being  admonished  to  speed  the  cause."  l 

The  question  was  not  settled  until  February,  1774,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  that  no  Common  Law  right  existed. 

There  were  three  Jacob  Tonsons  :  Jacob  (i)  who  was  Dryden's 
publisher,  and  started  in  business  in  1678  at  the  Judge's  Head  in 
Chancery  Lane.  His  elder  brother  Richard  had  preceded  him  in  business 
as  a  publisher  at  Gray's  Inn  Gate  in  1676,  the  shop  which  Jacob  sub- 
sequently occupied.  Jacob  (2)  was  the  son  of  Richard  Tonson  and 
nephew  of  Jacob  (i)  ;  he  died  in  1735,  a  year  before  his  uncle.  Jacob  (3) 
was  the  son  of  Jacob  (2)  and  grand-nephew  of  Jacob  (i).  He  was  the 
publisher  of  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

(i)  C.  J.  Swanston's  Reports  of  Cases,  1821-27,  vol.  3,   pp.  672-681. 
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Richard  Tonson  was  brother  of  Jacob  (3)  and  died  in  1772,  when  the 
Tonson  papers  came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Rivington. 

Tonson  was  not  the  sole  proprietor,  but  acted  as  the  chief  of  a  body 
of  London  publishers  who  had  a  joint  interest  in  various  publications,  and 
the  rights  of  his  firm  continued  for  some  years  until  they  were  handed  over 
to  Charles  Rivington.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  history  of  the 
combines  of  publishers  which  appear  to  have  been  in  existence  before  that 
of  the  so-called  "  Conger." 

In  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  (i.  340)  reference  is  made  to  "An 
Association  of  respectable  booksellers  who  about  1719  entered  into  an 
especial  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some  expensive  works  and 
called  themselves  The  Printing  Conger  ...  A  second  partnership  of 
the  same  kind  about  the  same  period  formed  by  Messrs.  Bettesworth  and 
Rivington  called  themselves  The  New  Conger."  The  name  of  Tonson  is 
not  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

In  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  (v.  597)  there  is  a  list  of  amounts  paid 
by  the  London  Booksellers  "  to  the  different  editors  of  Shakspeare  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted."  It  is  incorrect  in  some  particulars,  but  I 
am  able  to  correct  these  from  a  list  among  the  Rivington  papers  which 
Mr.  S.  Rivington  allows  me  to  quote. 

"  Mr  Rowe  was  paid  ^36  .   10  .  o 

Mr  Hughes  28  .     7.0 

Mr  Pope  217  .   12  .  o 

Mr  Fenton       -  30  .   14  .  o 

Mr  Gay  35  .  17  .  6 

Mr  Whalley      -  12  .     o  .  o 

Mr  Theobald  -  -          652      10  .  o 

Mr  Warburton-  500  .     o  .  o 

Mr  Capel                      .  300  .     o  .  o 

Mr  Johnson,  for  first  edition  -  375  .     o  .  o 

„           for  second  edition  -           100  .     o  .  o 
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The  following  letter  from  George  Steevens  which  is  copied  from  the 
Rivington  papers  refers  to  four  of  the  names  in  the  above  list. 

"  [G.  Steevens  to  Mr  Rivington,  Bookseller] 

"  Hampstead  Heath  Aug'  1777 
"Sir 

In  the  Account  of  the  expence  of  correcting  and  improving  sundry  books, 
which  was  published  on  a  single  sheet  by  the  Booksellers  while  their 
cause  was  depending,  I  find  that  among  the  Editors  of  Shakespeare  are 
enumerated  Hughes,  Fenton,  Gay  and  Whalley. 

To  Mr  Hughes  £28  .7.0 

Fenton  30  .   12  .  o 

Gay      -  35  .  19  .  6 

Whalley  12  .     o  .  o 

"As  you  are  in  possession  of  the  papers  &c  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr  Tonson,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  send  me  an  account 
of  the  times  (I  mean  the  dates)  at  which  the  payments  were  made,  and 
for  what  services  to  Shakespeare  they  were  made  as  I  never  knew  that 
any  of  these  gentlemen  had  any  concern  in  any  edition  of  his  plays 
whatever.  Mr  Tonson  certainly  paid  Dr  Sewell  for  assisting  Mr  Pope  in 
the  12°  edition  ;  but  of  this  circumstance  I  find  no  mention  in  the  printed 
state  of  your  expences.  As  these  questions  are  proposed  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  edition  now  printing  under  my  care,  let  me  once  more  entreat 
you  to  favour  me  with  as  speedy  and  explicit  an  answer  as  possible. 

"  I  am,  Sir  your  most  obedient  Serv1  G.  Steevens." 

Against  the  name  of  Hughes  is  written  "  Rec'  for  correcting  Shake- 
speare &  by  making  an  Index  April  10  1714." 

This  is  among  the  Rivington  papers  :  "  Received  of  Mr  Jacob  Tonson 
junr.  twenty  two  guineas  in  full  for  correcting  Shakespeare's  Works  and 
making  an  Index."  Mr.  Addison  was  also  paid  £$.  These  payments 
were  for  additions  to  the  second  edition  of  Rowe's  Work. 
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There  are  two  manuscript  lists  of  payments  among  the  Rivington 
papers  which  are  not  identical  but  differ  little.  One  has  the  following 
heading—"  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  Readers  to  know  the 
sums  paid  in  the  last  century  for  literary  work.  The  undermentioned 
sums  were  paid  by  the  Conger  or  Society  of  Booksellers."  Pope  received 
;£ioo  for  the  first  edition  and  an  additional  £100  for  the  second  edition. 
He  also  received  Books  to  the  amount  of  ^£57  los.  There  are  two 
copies  of  the  agreement  for  the  first  £100  signed  by  Pope  and  Tonson 
among  the  papers. 

"May  ye  226.  1721  I  do  agree  to  pay  Mr  Alexandr  Pope  one  hundred 
for  correcting  and  Writing  a  Preface  and  making  Notes  and  Explaining 
the  obscure  passages  in  the  Works  of  Mr  William  Shakespear  and  the  said 
Mr  Alexandr  Pope  doth  agree  to  publish  the  said  Works  of  Mr  William 
Shakespear  in  the  manner  before  menconed  within  two  years  from  the 
date  hereof.  Witness  our  hands." 

"June  ii  1722     Recd  40  Ib  in  part.     A  Pope 

"Feb  26  172!     Recd  60  Ib  more  in  full  of  this  agreement  by  me. 

A  Pope." 

In  the  Rivington  list  the  payments  to  Theobald  of  £600  (partly  in 
books)  and  £52  los.  for  another  edition  are  dated  1752  and  1759  which 
must  surely  be  a  mistake. 

The  payment  to  Reed  in  1785  of  £200  is  the  last  entry  in  the  list. 
The  amounts  paid  by  Tonson  to  Johnson  are  clearly  wrong  in  the  list 
published  by  Nichols  from  the  Gentlemaris  Magazine,  where  they  stand  at 
^375  for  the  first  edition  and  £IOQ  for  the  second  edition.  The 
Rivington  list  also  is  not  correct  and  Johnson  had  so  completely  muddled 
his  receipts  that  in  spite  of  Steevens's  attempt  to  straighten  out  the 
accounts  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole  of  the  receipts  were  ever  actually 
found.  Tonson  desired  a  friend  to  ask  Johnson  if  he  could  ascertain  the 
number  of  his  subscribers.  "  No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  two  material 
reasons  forbid  even  a  guess  of  mine  on  the  subject — I  have  lost  all  the 
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names  and  spent  all  the  money.     It  came  in  small  portions,  and  departed 
in  the  same  manner." 

The  statement  in  the  Rivington  list  is  250  setts  of  the  first  edition 
which  Johnson  "sold  at  44,'-  each"  [should  be  42 /-]  and  ^262  IQJ.  and 
50  setts  for  the  second  edition. l 

I  had  the  privilege  of  commenting  upon  the  original  documents  relating 
to  the  financial  arrangement  between  Jacob  Tonson  (3)  and  Johnson, 
which  the  late  Mr.  F.  H.  Rivington  lent  for  the  Johnson  Exhibition  at 
Lichfield  in  September,  1909,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Johnson 
House  at  Lichfield,  where  they  are  now  preserved.  My  article  was  printed 
in  The  Athenaum,  nth  September,  1909.  The  agreement  (signed  2nd 
June,  1756)  was  as  follows:  "It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  said 
Mr  Johnson  of  the  first  part  and  Jacob  Tonson  of  London  Bookseller  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Copy  right  of 
Shakespeare  of  the  other  part  as  follows  :  That  in  consideration  of 
Mr  Johnson's  care  and  trouble  in  preparing  the  said  Work  for  the  press 
the  said  Jacob  Tonson  shall  deliver  him  Two  hundred  and  fifty  setts  of 
the  said  work  for  the  use  of  his  subscribers  free  of  all  costs  and  charges 
in  sheet.  And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  if  the  number  of  Subscribers 
shall  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  the  said  Mr  Johnson 
shall  have  any  additional  number  of  Books  paying  to  the  said  Jacob 
Tonson  one  guinea  for  each  sett  in  sheets  .  .  .  " 

Steevens  states  that,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  "  receipts  for  near 
a  thousand  copies  "  were  carried  in  to  Tonson. 2 

If  the  agreement  was  carried  out  and  the  number  here  given  is  correct 
Johnson  must  have  received  about  ^1,300  for  the  first  edition. 

250  copies  at  two  guineas  ^525. 
750  copies  at  one  guinea  ^787   IO.T. 

(1)  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Septimus  Rivington  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  me  to  use  the  interesting  documents  in  his  possession. 

(2)  Johnsonian  Miscellanies,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1897,  ii,  320. 
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Jacob  Tonson  (3)  died  on  the  3ist  March,  1767    between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  and  second  editions. 


The  third  period  of  Shakespeare's  editors  commences  with  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  contains  a  series  of  good  editions 
planned  by  many  distinguished  editors  upon  a  less  extensive  scale  than  those 
previously  published.  It  was  evidently  felt  that  so  great  a  corpus  of  notes 
being  already  available  the  new  editions  might  be  more  selective.  Samuel 
Weller  Singer  (1826)  was  a  fair  example  of  the  new  school,  although  he 
may  be  considered  as  too  sparing  in  commentary.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
great  Shakespearian  Francis  Douce,  who  left  him  a  comfortable  fortune. 

In  1838,  Charles  Knight  began  the  editing  of  Shakespeare  with  his 
"Pictorial"  edition  completed  in  1841.  His  notes  are  fresh  and  of 
considerable  interest,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  went  so  far  as  to  call  it 
"the  first  in  the  country  conceived  in  a  right  spirit." 

John  Payne  Collier's  edition  (1841-44)  held  a  high  reputation  originally, 
but  it  and  his  other  works  are  of  little  or  no  authority  now,  as  so  much 
that  is  false  is  mixed  up  with  what  is  true. 

The  handsomest  edition  of  Shakespeare  yet  produced  is  that  of  James 
Orchard  Halliwell[-Philipps]  in  sixteen  volumes  folio,  published  between 
1853  and  1865.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcut  reproductions 
of  old  document  and  old  buildings  connected  with  Shakespeare  and 
representations  of  objects  mentioned  by  him.  The  woodcuts  were  the 
work  of  F.  J.  Fairholt.  Besides  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  illustrations, 
the  reproductions  of  old  editions  and  other  aids  to  the  formation  of  the 
text  are  of  special  value. 

Alexander  Dyce  (1857)  produced  an  admirable  edition,  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  and  interesting,  and  he  still  retains  a  high  position  as 
an  efficient  editor. 

Howard  Staunton's  valuable  edition  (1858-60)  is  augmented  in  interest 
by  the  boldly  designed  illustrations  of  Sir  John  Gilbert. 
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The  great  edition  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  "Cambridge" 
(1863-66),  originally  edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  John  Glover  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  but  after  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  deaths 
of  his  co-editors.  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  will  always  take  the  highest  rank  among 
editors  as  the  chief  producer  of  the  authoritative  text,  the  most  admirable 
Globe  edition,  and  the  valuable  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  the  Plays. 

The  other  great  undertaking  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  "  New  Variorum "  edition  of  the  late  H.  Howard  Furness  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  in  1871,  and  on  his  death  in  1912,  continued 
by  his  son.  The  amount  of  Shakespearian  criticism  since  1821  is  so 
enormous  and  its  literary  character  is  so  superior  in  interest  to  that  of 
many  of  the  earlier  critics,  that  this  "  new  variorum  "  entitles  the  editors 
to  the  unstinted  gratitude  of  students.  The  task  undertaken  by  these 
enthusiastic  editors  is  so  gigantic  that  words  seem  inadequate  to  express 
the  praise  that  their  labours  deserve. 

Some  other  editions  of  the  century  must  be  mentioned  such  as  the 
"Leopold"  Shakespeare  of  F.  J.  Furnivall  (1877)  and  the  "Hamnet" 
Shakespeare  of  Allan  Park  Paton  (1877-96)  founded  on  the  First  Folio 
which  was  not  completed. 

Dr.  I.  Gollancz's  "Temple"  edition  was  commenced  in  1894.  Each 
play  occupies  a  separate  volume  and  the  set  is  a  desirable  possession. 

The  "Henry  Irving"  Shakespeare,  edited  by  F.  A.  Marshall  (1895) 
is  of  considerable  value  from  its  interesting  notes  on  the  acting  of  the 
plays,  and  is  otherwise  a  work  of  merit. 

The  twentieth  century  shows  no  sign  of  lagging  behind  previous 
centuries  in  the  production  of  new  editions  of  Shakespeare  both  in  this 
country  and  America.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here,  such  as 
the  "  Eversley  "  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford  (1900),  Professor  E.  Dowden's 
"Arden"  edition  (1903),  A.  H.  Bullen's  "Stratford  Town"  edition 
(1904-7),  Furnivall's  Old  Spelling  Spelling  Shakespeare  (1907),  and  Sir 
Sidney  Lee's  "Caxton"  edition  (1910),  which  is  a  re-issue  of  the 
Renaissance  Shakespeare  published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1907-10). 


THE    CITY    PRINTERS. 


BY  CHARLES  WELCH,  F.S.A. 


W  soon  after  its  invention  the  City  Corporation  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
is  not  known.  Richard  Pynson  printed  books  for  them, 
for  which  he  received  payment,  in  1517.  How  long  he 
had  so  printed,  what  were  the  books,  and  whether  the 
Corporation  had  employed  any  printer  before  him,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show.  The  official  minutes  of  the  Corporation,  the  Repertories  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Journals  which  contain 
those  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  were  not  printed  until  nearly  three 
centuries  afterwards,  and  are  written  up  with  the  pen  to  this  day.  In 
addition  to  this  official  manuscript  record,  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  have  been  printed  since  1811,  and  those  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  since  1853.  The  City  records  contain  various  notices  of  the 
ways  of  the  City  Fathers  in  their  dealings  with  books,  some  of  the  more 
interesting  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 

The  office  of  City  Printer  was  held  for  life  subject  to  good  behaviour, 
and  was  one  of  the  minor  offices  known  as  City  Tradesmen.  Of  these 
there  were  some  twelve  or  more,  including  the  Founder,  Carpenter,  Pavior, 
Bricklayer,  etc.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  City  in  former 
times  these  appointments  were  sold  when  vacant,  not  to  the  highest  bidder 
but  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Corporation.  Many  City  Offices  were  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  fees  received  on  appointment 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  official  income  of  the  Mayoralty.  Some 
doubt  having  arisen  whether  the  appointment  of  City  Printer  belonged  to 
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the  Lord  Mayor  or  the  Chamberlain  the  following  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  was  passed  in  1593  :  "3rd  May,  1593.  Item  yt  is  ordred 
that  Mr  Spencer,  Mr  Ratcliffe,  Mr  Offley,  Mr  Saltonstall  and  Mr  Soame, 
Alctren  or  anye  three  or  more  of  them  shall  Consider  whether  the  guifte 
of  the  printinge  of  proclamacons,  Actes  of  Coen  Counsell  and  other 
Matters  for  the  servyce  of  this  Cittie  be  in  the  gifte  of  the  Chambten  of 
this  Cytie.  And  to  make  reporte  to  this  Corte  of  theire  doings  therein." 
(Repertory  23,  f.  57.)  The  report  of  this  Committee  does  not  appear,  but 
on  1 6th  October,  1671,  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  runs  as 
follows  :  "  16  October  1671.  This  Court  being  moved  touching  the  place 
and  employment  of  the  Citty  Printer  doth  declare  &  order  that  it  apper- 
taines  to  the  said  Printer  and  to  him  only  to  print  all  such  matters  which 
are  to  bee  paid  for  by  the  Chamber  Bridgehouse  or  Comission  of  Sewers." 
(Repertory  76,  f.  286.) 

A  curious  broadside  in  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  title  "A  List 
of  the  Rooms  and  Offices  Bought  and  Sold  in  the  City  of  London  "  (816. 
1-  5-  3S)»  sets  out  the  value  of  the  places  so  bought  and  sold ;  the  price  of 
the  place  of  "  Printer  to  the  City  "  is  2oo/.,  and  that  of  the  "  Printer  of  the 
Sessions  Paper  to  each  Lord  Mayor  "  507.  The  values  of  the  other  offices 
are  as  follows : 

City  Founder  2oo/.  Pavier  to  Bridge  House  2507. 

Carpenter  of  the  City  3oo/.  Painter  to  the  City  3oo/. 

Mason  2oo/.  Plummer  to  the  City  5oo/. 

Bricklayer  2oo/.  Plummer  to  the  Bridge  House  2$vl. 

Plaisterer  to  the  City  3oo/.  City  Glazier  2oo/. 
Plaisterer  to  Bridge  House  2oo/.        City  Stationer  20o/. 

City  Pavier  2507.  City  Smith  26o/. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  printed  sheet,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  If  so,  the  price  of  City  appointments  had  con- 
siderably increased  during  that  century.  John  Barber,  who  was  appointed 
in  1708,  took  office  on  the  following  terms:  "2 2nd  March  1708-9.  This 
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day  Samuel  Roycroft  the  Citys  Printer  here  present  did  freely  surrender 
up  unto  this  Court  his  said  Place  and  all  his  Right  and  Interest  therein 
of  which  said  Surrender  this  Court  doth  accept  and  allow.  This  day 
John  Barber  Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London  having  presented  unto  this 
Court  Mr  Chamberlain's  Receipt  for  the  sum  of  six  pounds  and  nine 
shillings  being  one  full  third  part  of  nineteen  pounds  and  seven  shillings 
agreed  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  Right  Honoble  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
his  admission  to  the  place  of  the  City's  printer  pursuant  to  ye  late  Act 
of  Coinon  Council  in  that  case  made  and  provided  is  by  this  Court 
admitted  ye  Citys  Printer  in  ye  Room  and  stead  of  ye  said  Samuel  Roycroft. 
To  have  hold  exercise  &  enjoy  the  same  with  all  Profits  and  Advantages 
thereunto  due  and  of  Right  belonging  so  long  as  he  shall  well  and  honestly 
use  &  behave  himself  therein."  (Repertory  113,  f.  135.) 

George  James,  Barber's  successor  in  1724,  also  paid  to  the  Chamberlain 
61.  QJ.,  as  a  third  part  of  the  fee  due  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  these  fees  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  other 
officials  were  swept  away  later  (p.  224),  salaries  in  recompense  being  paid  by 
the  City.  In  1630  the  City  Printer  was  raised  by  a  slight  boon  to  the  level 
of  the  City  Carpenter,  Bricklayer,  and  others :  "  i6th  September,  1630.  Item 
this  daie  vpon  the  humble  peticon  of  Robert  Younge  the  Citties  Printer, 
This  Court  for  the  reasons  therein  expressed,  and  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment doth  of  favoure  graunt  vnto  him  the  like  allowance  of  fee  and  liverie, 
that  is  made  vnto  the  Citties  Carpenter,  Brickleyer,  and  other  the  like 
inferior  Officers  out  of  the  Chamber  of  London  to  begin  from  Midsomer 
next,  and  to  contynue  duringe  the  pleasure  of  this  Court,  And  soe  longe  as 
hee  shall  contynue  the  Citties  printer."  (Repertory  44,  f.  333b.)  Despite 
all  such  advantages,  however,  the  City  Printer's  post  could  not  have  been 
one  of  great  gain.  He  did  not  even  get  all  the  official  printing,  and  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  dated  i6th  October,  1671,  and  printed 
above,  suggests  that  he  was  constantly  fighting  for  his  rights.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  City  Printer's  imprint  gave  an  official  value 
and  authority  to  public  documents.  Prefixed  to  the  City's  Petition  to 
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Charles  II,  on  i3th  January,  1680,  for  the  continued  sitting  of  Parliament 
is  the  following  note,  surmounted  by  the  City  arms :  "It  is  Agreed  and 
Ordered  by  this  Court,  That  the  Petition  now  Agreed  on  to  be  Presented 
to  His  Majesty,  and  such  Orders  and  Proceedings  of  this  Court  had  this 
Day,  as  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  shall  think  fit,  shall  after 
the  said  Petition  presented,  be  printed  by  such  Person  as  his  Lordship 
shall  Appoint.  Pursuant  to  which  Order,  and  to  prevent  false  Copies, 
I  do  appoint  Samuel  Roycroft,  Printer  to  this  Honourable  City,  to  print 
this  Petition,  with  all  the  Orders  and  Debates  thereupon;  and  that  no 
other  Person  presume  to  print  the  same.  P.  Ward,  Mayor."  (B.M.  816. 
m.  2  (5).) 

The  Printer's  account  ran  from  January,  and  was  discharged  yearly. 
"9th  February,  1692-3.  The  Cities  Printers  Bill  for  Businesse  by  him 
done  for  this  City  from  the  First  day  of  January  one  Thousand  six  hundred 
ninety  one  to  the  First  day  of  January  last  Is  by  this  Court  referred  to  the 
Examinacon  of  Sr  Wm  Ashhurst  and  Sr  Edward  Clarke  Knights  and 
Aldermen,  and  they  to  make  Report  of  their  opinions  unto  this  Court." 
(Repertory  97,  f.  145.)  "  i6th  February,  1692-3.  It  is  Ordered  by  this 
Court  That  Mr  Chamberlaine  do  pay  unto  Samuel  Roycroft  the  Cities 
Printer  the  suine  of  one  hundred  and  Fifteene  Pounds  in  full  of  his  Bill 
from  the  First  day  of  January  one  thousand  six  hundred  ninety  one  to 
the  First  day  of  January  one  thousand  six  hundred  ninety  two  the  same 
haveinge  been  auditted  by  Sr  Wm  Ashhurst  and  Sr  Edwd  Clarke  knights 
and  Aldermen.  And  it  is  further  Ordered  That  the  said  Bill  be  delivered 
to  the  Comittee  for  Improving  the  Cities  Revenue  to  Considr  of  the 
severall  Particulars  therein  and  prices  and  what  may  be  saved  and  abated 
for  the  Future.  And  to  make  Report  of  their  Opinions  unto  this  Court." 
(Ibid.,  f.  170.) 

Samuel  Roycroft's  bill  for  the  next  year  (1692)  amounted  to  647., 
showing  a  considerable  reduction  effected  by  the  Revenue  Committee. 
(Repertory  98,  f.  216.)  "  loth  May,  1709.  The  Bill  of  Captain  Roycroft 
late  the  City's  Printer  for  printing  of  several  Acts  of  Comon  Council 
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and  other  matters  on  account  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Creditors  is 
referred  &c."  6th  December,  1709.  The  above  bill  from  5th  February 
1702-3  to  i2th  June  1708,  amounting  to  27/.  145-.  2</.,  was  ordered  to 
be  paid.  (Repertories  113,  f.  218;  114,  f.  45.)  The  City  Printer  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  print  extra  copies  of  official  documents  at  the 
purchaser's  private  expense.  "  i6th  March,  1692-3.  Upon  application 
now  made  unto  this  Court  by  [blank  space]  It  is  Ordered  that  the  Cities 
Printer  do  Print  and  deliver  unto  them  Two  Thousand  Copies  of  the 
late  orders  of  this  Court  against  the  Prophanation  of  the  Lords  day  and 
other  Impieties  They  Paying  the  Charges  of  the  same,  and  not  to  be 
charged  on  the  Cities  accompt."  (Repertory  97,  f.  214.) 

The  official  imprint  consists  of  the  printer's  name,  sometimes  his 
address,  the  words  (rarely  omitted)  "Printer  to  the  Honourable  City  of 
London,"  and  (usually)  the  year  of  publication. 

Mayoralty  proclamations  and  other  official  broadsides  form  the  great 
bulk  of  this  civic  literature.  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  these  treated  of 
collectively  by  catalogue  or  list.  It  appears,  unfortunately  for  me,  that 
only  Royal  proclamations  have  so  far  been  deemed  worthy  of  bibliogra- 
phical study.  The  British  Museum  has  (of  course)  a  wonderful  collection 
which  needs  not  supplementing  to  any  great  extent.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  officers  and  attendants,  and  the  special  facilities  afforded  me,  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  entries  dealing  with  my  subject 
contained  in  the  London  section  of  the  Catalogue.  The  Taylor  Collection 
of  City  proclamations  and  broadsides,  purchased  some  years  since  for  the 
Guildhall  Library,  has  yielded  a  few  additional  items.  This  collection  was 
made  by  Arthur  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  the  last  of  the  City  Printers,  and  the 
specimens  *re  selected  with  great  care  and  are  mostly  in  fine  condition. 
Several  Mayoralty  proclamations  and  other  City  notices  of  an  official 
nature  have  no  printer's  name.  These  I  have  not  included,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  any  printer ;  their  omission  makes  the  list  of 
the  official  publications  issued  from  the  presses  of  the  City  Printers,  to 
that  extent,  incomplete. 

N    2 
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Many  orders  of  Parliament  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  directed 
to  make  known  in  the  City  were  printed  by  Cotes  and  other  City 
Printers.  Sometimes  the  City  Printer's  name  is  joined  with  that  of  the 
Parliamentary  printer ;  sometimes  it  stands  alone,  in  the  latter  case  with- 
out the  addition  of  "  Printer  to  the  Honourable  City  of  London."  The 
Mayoralty  proclamations  are  usually  headed  by  the  City  arms,  with  the 
Mayor's  initials  on  either  side  of  the  shield,  and  the  letter  M  (i.e.,  Mayor) 
above.  The  full  achievement,  that  is,  shield,  crest,  and  supporters,  appears 
on  a  proclamation  against  hawkers  printed  by  Flesher  in  1668,  and  occurs 
at  intervals  later,  but  the  simple  shield  was  fortunately  in  more  frequent 
use.  Anything  more  inartistic  than  the  usual  treatment  of  the  City  arms 
and  supporters  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In  the  joint  Royal  and  City 
broadsides  the  Royal  arms  also  appear.  In  a  proclamation  dated  25th 
November,  1606,  fixing  the  rates  for  carriages  and  carts  (p.  193),  is  the 
earliest  use  that  I  have  met  with  of  the  title  of  "  Right  Honourable  "  as 
applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  proclamations  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
good  government  of  the  City  in  the  regulation  of  prices,  repressing  disorder, 
etc.,  but  some  of  the  troubles  were  beyond  cure  and  necessitated  injunc- 
tions incessantly  renewed.  Rogues  and  vagabonds  were  a  constant  trouble 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  onwards.  A  broadside  of  25th  November, 
1760,  gives  a  comprehensive  definition  of  this  fraternity:  "All  per- 
sons going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers,  or  Gatherers  of  Alms  under 
pretences  of  loss  by  fire  or  other  casualties,  or  going  about  as  Collectors 
for  Prisons,  Gaols  or  Hospitals  ;  all  Fencers  and  Bear  wards  ;  all  common 
players  of  Interludes,  and  all  persons  who  shall  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward, 
act,  represent  or  perform  ....  any  interlude,  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play, 
farce,  or  other  entertainment  of  the  stage,  or  any  part  or  parts  therein,  not 
being  authorized  by  law ;  all  minstrels,  jugglers ;  all  persons  pretending 
to  be  gipsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit  or  form  of  Egyptians,  or  pretending 
to  have  skill  in  physiognomy,  palmestry,  or  like  crafty  science,  or  pretend- 
ing to  tell  fortunes,  or  games  or  plays ;  and  all  persons  who  run  away  and 
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leave  their  wives  or  children  whereby  they  become  chargeable  to  any  parish 
or  place ;  and  all  petty  chapmen  and  pedlars  wandering  abroad,  not  being 
duly  licenced  ....  and  all  persons  wandering  abroad  and  begging,  pre- 
tending to  be  soldiers,  marines,  seafaring  men,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work 
in  harvest."  A  reward  of  two  shillings,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  the  Justices,  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  any  such  offenders. 
(B.M.  1851.  b.  2/43.)  Many  of  the  troubles  of  City  government  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Wardmote  Inquest,  the  "  Charge  "  for  which  comes  down 
from  very  early  times  and  was  sent  every  year  to  the  Alderman  of  every 
Ward,  until  the  year  1839,  when  the  duties  of  the  Inquest  were  taken  over 
by  the  new  police  force. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  official  books  printed  by  the  Cor- 
poration is  "  The  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and  the  Sheriffs 
for  Their  Meeting  and  Wearing  of  their  Apparel  throughout  the  whole 
Year."  It  is  probably  the  earliest  City  publication,  and  went  through 
many  editions,  taking  ultimately  the  form  of  what  is  now  called  the 
"Ceremonial  Book."  Another  early  publication  is  the  "Order  of  the 
Hospitalls."  The  earliest  known  edition,  issued  in  1557,  has  the  title: 

"Order  of  the  Hospitalls  of  K.  Henry  the  viijth  and  K.  Edward  the 
vjth  viz.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Christ's,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas's.  By  the 
Maior,  Cominaltie,  and  Citizens  of  London,  Governours  of  the  Posses- 
sions, Revenues  and  Goods  of  the  sayd  Hospitalls."  (B.M.  288.  a.  44.) 

Sm.  8°.  B.L.  No  colophon  or  printer's  name.  [1557.]  Without  pagination. 
Title,  verso  blank.  Order  for  printing  3  pp. ,  verso  of  4th  p.  blank.  Sigs.  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G.  (96  pp.)  H  (14  pp.,  the  last  p.  blank). 

It  was  ordered  "to  be  redd  in  every  of  the  said  Hospitalls  at  a  full  Courte 
once  every  quarter,  either  xiij  days  before,  or  after  the  Quarter-day."  It 
was  last  reprinted  as  Appendix  XIII  of  "Memoranda,  references,  and 
documents  relating  to  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  London,"  printed 
by  Benjamin  Pardon  in  1863.  St.  Bartholomew's,  which  is  the  oldest 
Hospital,  had  a  book  to  itself,  the  first  edition  of  which  I  have  not  seen. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1652  by  James,  the  City  Printer,  with  the  title  "  Orders 
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and  Ordinances  for  the  better  government  of  the  Hospitall  of  Bartholomew 
the  Lesse.  As  also  Orders  enacted  for  Orphans  and  their  Portions. 
MDLXXX.  Together  with  a  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  Laudable  Customes 
of  London." 

The  "Orphans'  Book"  contained  in  James's  collection  of  reprints  in 
1652  above  mentioned  went  through  many  editions.  The  earliest  known 
edition  is  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  (xxxi.  9.  3/13)  and  was 
printed  by  John  Cawood  with  the  following  title  : 

"Orders  ta-  |  ken,  and  enac-  |  ted,  for  Or  |  phanes  &  |  their  por  |  cions. 
1551."     [There  is  a  pediment  at  foot  of  title.] 

8°.  B.L.  12  leaves,  viz.,  Title  (verso  blank),  Aii-Av.  plus  3,  B  i,  B  ii,  plus  I. 
Colophon  :  (recto)  "Imprinted  at  |  London,  in  Povvles  |  Churcheyard,  by  |  John 
Cawood  j  Printer  to  the  |  Quenes  Ma  |  iestie.  |  Cum  Priuilegio  Regise  |  Maiestatis." 
Verso  blank.  The  pediment  ornament  is  repeated  on  the  last  page  of  the  text. 

The  Lambeth  copy  is  probably  unique,  as  is  the  only  known  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1575,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Eustace  F.  Bosanquet, 
a  member  of  our  Society.  This  edition  was  printed  by  the  City  Printer 
John  Day,  and  is  described  on  page  190.  With  the  exception  of  the 
colophon  (which  has  a  separate  leaf)  and  the  arrangement  of  the  title,  it 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  edition  of  1551.  The  edition  from 
which  James's  reprint  was  taken  was  printed  in  1580  by  Thomas  East  for 
Gabriel  Cawood.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  54.  a.  n.) 
bearing  the  following  title: 

Orders   taken   6r»   en-  |  acted,  for    Orphans   and    their  |  portions.  |  Anno 
M.D.  |  LXXX.  |  Imprinted  at  Lon-  |  don  for  Gabriel  \  Cawood. 

12°.  B.L.  Title  and  7  leaves.  Colophon:  "Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas 
East,  for  Gabriel  Cawood. " 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  official  publications  of  the  Corporation 
become  much  more  numerous.  The  Committee  of  Militia,  now  known 
as  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy,  published  numerous  lists  of  its  field- 
officers  and  colonels  between  1642  and  1690.  The  Court  of  Sewers  had 
responsible  duties  to  perform,  and  their  printed  Orders  are  of  much  interest, 
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especially  those  concerned  with  rebuilding  the  City  after  the  Great  Fire. 
Other  publishing  bodies  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  Corporation 
for  Imploying  and  Relieving  the  Poor,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  London  Workhouse,  the  first  institution  (I  think)  of  its  kind ;  and  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  whose  orders  for  street-traffic  and  tavern-licences 
were  very  numerous.  All  these  bodies  employed  their  own  printers. 

The  Corporation  had  their  own  place  of  worship,  known  as  the  Guild- 
hall Chapel,  adjoining  the  Guildhall  at  its  south-east  corner,  and  probably 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Guildhall  itself.  The  building,  with  its 
beautiful  west  window  and  front  enriched  with  canopied  statues,  looked  out 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Guildhall  Yard,  and  existed  as  a  Chapel  until 
Michaelmas,  1770.  It  was  then  used  as  a  Court  of  Requests,  afterwards 
as  a  storage  for  Corporation  documents  and  records,  and  was  finally  pulled 
down  in  1822  to  provide  a  site  for  the  Law  Courts.  The  Guildhall  Art 
Gallery  now  stands  in  its  place. 

In  this  ancient  Chapel,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  occasionally  at 
other  City  churches,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  to  hear 
throughout  the  year  a  surprising  number  of  sermons  which  form  a  large,  if 
somewhat  dry,  body  of  City  homiletics.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Guildhall  Chapel,  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  became  the  official  church  of  the 
Corporation.  Here  they  still  attend  on  Michaelmas  Day  before  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  another  annual  sermon  still  surviving  is 
the  Spital  (or  Hospital)  sermon,  now  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  modern  Hospital  Sunday. 
It  is  a  sermon  preached  before  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Christ,  St.  Thomas,  Bridewell,  and  Bethlehem.  Among 
the  other  a.inual  sermons  were  those  for  commemorating  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  the  anniversaries  of  Royal  accessions,  and  "churching  the  Judges" 
at  the  beginning  of  each  legal  term.  The  occasions  for  other  services 
included  Fasts  and  Thanksgivings — especially  numerous  in  the  Civil  War 
period— the  Great  Fire,  Plow  Sunday,  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  I  and 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
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The  earliest  officially  printed  City  sermon  that  I  can  find  is  one 
preached  by  Robert  Crowley  at  the  Guildhall,  before  the  election  of  the 
Mayor,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1574.  The  title  is  as  follows: 

A  Sermon  |  made  in  the  Chappel  |  at  the  Gylde  Halle  in  |  London,  the . 
xxix  .  day  of  Sep-  |  tember,  1574  .  before  the  |  Lord  Maior  and  the 
whole  state  of  |  the  Citie,  then  assembled  for  the  |  chusing  of  their  Maior 
that  shuld  |  then  succede  in  the  gouernmet  j  of  the  same  Citie.  Conci- 
onatore  Roberto  |  Croleo.  |  Perused  and  licenced,  accor-  |  ding  to  the 
Queenes  Ma-  |  iesties  Iniunction.  |  Imprinted  at  Lon-  |  don  by  lohn 
Awdeley.  |  1575. 

Colophon:  Imprinted  |  at  London  by  lohn  Aw-  |  deley,  dwellyng  in  little  |  Brittaine 
streete  with-  |  out  Aldersgate.  |  1575  j  The  .  7  .  day  of  |  January. 

This  interesting  little  book  is  in  the  Guildhall  Library  (M.  4.  2.)  which  has 
made  a  special  feature  of  collecting  City  sermons  from  its  first  existence  as 
a  library,  and  has  these  sermons  separately  catalogued  and  shelved.  In 
the  British  Museum  the  sermons  are  of  course  only  to  be  found  under  their 
authors'  names,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  other  City  sermons  of  early 
date  may  be  found  there.  Among  the  books  from  the  presses  of  City 
Printers  in  the  later  pages  of  this  paper  will  be  found  two  Spital  sermons 
printed  for  the  author  by  John  Day  in  1570  and  1572,  and  City  sermons 
printed  for  booksellers  by  Andrew  Clark  and  Samuel  Roycroft. 

The  Guildhall  collection  of  sermons  starts  with  the  Civil  War  period,  and 
is  remarkably  complete  from  then  to  the  present  time.  This  fine  series  is 
very  disappointing  as  regards  the  information  it  affords  respecting  the  City 
Printers.  The  selection  of  a  printer  was  left  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to 
the  divine  who  preached  the  sermon.  On  igth  February,  1679-80,  Adam 
Littleton,  D.D.,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  at 
Guildhall  Chapel,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  printed  sermon  is  an  order 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  2nd  March  desiring  Dr.  Littleton  to  print 
his  sermon.  The  imprint  runs :  "  Printed  by  6".  Roycroft  for  Rich.  Marriott, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Walter  Kettleby  at  the  Bishops-Head  in  St.  Pauls 
Church-yard,  1680."  Roycroft  was  then  City  Printer,  and  Kettleby  was 
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a  bookseller  who  often  figures  as  a  publisher  of  these  sermons.  The  City 
Printer  rarely  got  the  order  for  printing,  probably  because  the  sermons 
were  put  on  sale.  The  sermons,  however,  were  printed  at  the  City's 
expense,  and  on  4th  November,  1680,  the  following  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  appear  in  the  City  records :  "  This  Court  doth  desire  Mr.  Dean 
of  Peterborough  to  print  his  Sermon  preached  at  the  Guildhall  Chappell 
on  Sunday  morning  last.  It  is  Agreed  and  Ordered  that  noe  Member  of 
this  Court  (except  the  Lord  Mayor)  do  at  any  time  hereafter  move  in  this 
Court  for  the  printing  of  any  Sermon  unles  he  himself  will  at  his  own 
expense  defray  the  charge  of  printing  thereof."  (Repertory  86,  f.  2.) 

One  of  the  most  curious  City  official  publications  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (884.  k.  24).  It  is  a  list  of  the 
unrepealed  bye-laws  of  the  City  of  London,  prepared  by  the  Town  Clerk 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
of  26th  October,  1769.  The  bye-laws  are  numbered  i  to  967  (with  some 
interpolations  denoted  by  an  asterisk)  and  their  subject-matter  is  well 
indexed.  They  contain  many  curious  provisions.  The  first,  dating  from 
the  i6th  year  of  Edward  III,  is  "an  Act  that  any  persons  drinking 
wine  in  a  tavern,  one  of  the  company  should  have  liberty  to  go  into 
the  cellar,  and  see  the  vessels,  and  taste  the  same."  The  following  items 
are  of  interest,  the  original  form  and  spelling  being  retained  : 

15.  (i  R.  II.)  One  of  the  Sheriffs,  Twiford,  railing  against  the 
Mayor,  was  committed  to  the  other  Sheriff,  and  his  Compter  (*>., 
Sheriff's  prison)  seized,  and  his  goods,  till  he  gave  security  to  bear  the 
City  harmless. 

22.  (6  R.  II.)  A  Gate  granted  to  a  Serjeant  of  the  Chamber.  [The 
City  Gates  were  often  granted  for  residence,  Chaucer  was  a  tenant  of 
Aldgate,  and  John  Day  the  printer  lived  at  Aldersgate.] 

32.  (9  H.  IV.)  Mayor  to  have  two  tuns  of  wine  yearly  for  ceasing  to 
make  six  freemen  by  redemption.  [This  allowance  of  wine  was  commuted 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  for  a  payment  of  4o/.  out  of  the  Chamber.] 
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49.  (7  H.  VI.)  Aldermen  sent  to  Parliament  to  have  but  ten  yards 
for  a  gown  and  5/.  for  furr,  if  he  have  been  Mayor,  if  not,  but  five  marks ; 
Commoners  to  have  five  yards,  and  33^.  4^.  for  furr ;  Aldermen  also  to 
have  eight  yards  for  two  servants,  and  Commoners  four  for  one  servant, 
but  eight  for  two  if  the  Parliament  be  held  at  distance. 

59.  (7  E.  IV.)  No  freeman  or  officer  of  the  City  to  take  the  Livery  of 
any  great  man,  on  pain  of  loosing  \sic\  his  freedom  and  office. 

10 1.     (H.  VIII.)     No  baker  to  be  of  the  Common  Council. 

151.  (5  E.  VI.)  An  Act  that  no  brewer  be  chosen  of  the  Common 
Council,  for  their  insolent  behaviour  to  that  Court 

154*.     (7  E.  VI.)     No  foreign  Musicians  to  play  within  the  City. 

156*.  (i  and  2  W.  and  M.)  An  Act  that  no  persons  shall  carry  any 
things  through  St.  Paul's  to  market,  etc. 

1 8 1.     (16  Eliz.)    Freemen  not  to  take  the  sons  of  aliens  [as]  apprentices. 

840.  (22  Oct.,  1731.)  An  Act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  places  of 
Artificers  and  Tradesmen  of  this  City  and  Bridgehouse,  and  the  Purveyor 
of  the  Bridgehouse. 

848.  (19  Mar.,  1735.)  [i2o/.  per  annum  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
compensation  for  loss  by  the  above  Act.] 

871.  (17  July,  1744.)  Order  for  Chamberlain  to  subscribe  5o/.  per 
annum  to  Cart's  History  of  England.  [This  seems  to  have  been  paid 
regularly  for  four  years,  for  on  7th  April,  1748,  the  subscription  was  with- 
drawn. The  salary  of  the  Recorder  had  been  raised  to  4007.  a  year  or  two 
before,  but  was  reduced  in  April,  1748,  to  i2o/.,  the  ancient  salary  of  the 
office,  with  an  addition  of  8o/.  These  curtailments  were  part  of  a  wholesale 
economy  to  meet  a  great  deficiency  in  the  City's  revenue.  Other  officers 
similarly  suffered ;  Committees  were  not  allowed  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate, 
or  other  liquors;  and  the  Hall-keeper  was  forbidden  to  provide  coals  or 
candle  for  the  Bankruptcy  Commissioners  at  the  City's  expense.  Two 
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years  later  the  City  funds  appear  to  have  been  more  flourishing;  the 
salaries  of  the  Recorder  and  other  officers  were  improved,  and  Mr.  Cart's 
arrears  of  subscription  were  paid.] 

948.  (31  July,  1761.)     Order  that  the  Commoners  of  this  City  do,  for 
the  future,  instead  of  the  Livery  gowns  wear  upon  public  occasions  a  plain 
Mazarine  Blue  Mantua  Silk,  without  any  Trimming,  and  the  order  for  the 
wearing  of  the  Livery  gown  repealed. 

949.  (21  August,  1761.)    Order  that  an  addition  of  fur  to  be  made  to 
the  sleeves  of  these  gowns,  and  that  they  may  be  made  of  any  silk,  keeping 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  mazarine  blue. 

To  the  eighteenth  century  belongs  the  publication  of  the  Corporation 
Addresses,  the  first  edition  of  which  (B.M.  8133.  b.  61/1)  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title  : 

Addresses  presented  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  the  King 

resolutions   of  the   Court  granting  the   Freedom  of  the  City 

to  several  noble  personages,  with  their  answers ;  instructions to 

the  representatives  of  the  City  in  Parliament ;   petitions  to  Parliament 

resolutions  of  the  Court,  on  the  memorial   of  the  Livery  to 

request  the  Lord  Mayor  to  call  a  Common  Hall,  for  returning  thanks 
to  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  answer,  for  erecting  a  statue  in  Guildhall  to 
William  Beckford  Esq.  late  Lord  Mayor.  Agreed  to  between  the 
23d  October  1760  and  the  i2th  October  1770.  Printed  by  Henry 
Fenwick,  Printer  to  the  Honourable  City  of  London. 

No  date.     8°.     88pp.     (Ordered  to  be  printed,  20  May,  1778.)    Frontispiece  with 
portraits  of  Beckford  and  Sheriffs  J.  Townsend  and  John  Sawbridge. 

Another  oc'avo  edition  of  152  pages,  with  the  title  "Addresses,  remon- 
strances, and  petitions "  bringing  the  Addresses  down  to  13  March, 

1778,  was  also  printed  by  Fenwick  (B.M.  8133.  aaa.  24). 

The  above  editions  have  no  date  of  publication,  but  apparently  were 
issued  in  1778.  In  the  same  year  David  Steel  printed,  without  official 
authority,  a  further  edition  entitled  "City  Petitions,  Addresses,  and 
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Remonstrances "     12°.     206  pp.     (Guildhall  Library  A.  8.  i.)      In 

1865  George  Pardon  printed  for  the  Corporation  an  official  edition  in 
octavo  with  the  title  "Addresses,  remonstrances,  and  petitions  to  the 
Throne."  The  complimentary  votes  and  addresses  on  the  presentation 
of  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City  and  on  other  occasions  were  finally 
published,  by  direction  of  the  Corporation  Library  Committee,  under  the 
title  of  "London's  Roll  of  Fame,"  printed  by  Cassell  &  Company  in 
1884.  4°.  pp.  xii  +  404. 

The  official  lists  of  members  of  the  Corporation  appear  in  the  annual 
"Pocket-Books"  which  extend  back  to  the  early  years  of  George  Ill's 
reign.  Still  earlier  lists  are  found  in  broadsides  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

RICHARD    PYNSON. 

RICHARD  PYNSON  printed  for  the  Corporation  as  the  following  entries 
in  the  Repertories  show,  but  that  he  never  held  the  office  of  City  Printer 
is  clear  from  his  description  as  "the  kings  boke  prynter,"  23rd  March, 
1517.  "Item,  At  this  Court  Ric.  Pynson  boke  prynter  brought  in  a  bill  of 
the  Sma  of  liiijj-.  for  Pryntyng  of  Boks  for  this  Citie,  Wheruppon  yt  ys 
agreed  That  the  Chamberleyn  shall  agree  wl  hym  aswell  as  he  can  by  his 
discrecon."  (Repertory  3,  f.  201.)  10  December,  20  Hen.  VIII  (1528). 
"At  this  Courte  yt  ys  agreed  That  the  Chamberleyn  shall  by  his  discrecon 
agre  wl  Ric.  Pynson,  the  kings  boke  prynter,  for  certeyn  bills  and  other 
proclamacons,  wherof  the  summe  that  he  demaundeth  by  his  bill  amounteth 
to  xxxvijj.  \\}d.  that  notw'standyng  he  must  be  contentyd  wl  lesse."  (Reper- 
tory 8,  f.  n.)  None  of  the  "proclamacons"  and  other  bills  and  "boks" 
which  Pynson  printed  for  the  City  appear  to  have  survived.  Pynson  died 
shortly  before  i8th  February,  1529-30,  and  the  City  records  are  silent 
as  to  official  printing  for  another  fifty  years  and  more.1 

(i)  The  manuscript  indexes  to  the  Guildhall  records  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Alchin,  one  of  my 
predecessors  as  Librarian,  form  a  monumental  work,  but  no  index  can  be  substituted  for 
an  examination  of  the  original ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  search  of  the  Repertories  page 
by  page  might  reveal  some  hidden  entry. 
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2.— JOHN    DAY,    CITY    PRINTER. 

Meanwhile  JOHN  DAY  had  been  (perhaps  informally)  appointed  City 
Printer,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  held  the  office.  His 
name  first  occurs  in  the  following  minute  which  records  the  appointment 
of  his  successor.  4th  August,  1584.  "Item  thys  daye  the  roome  and 
Offyce  of  Prynter  to  thys  Cyttye  whyche  John  Daye  Stacyoner  deceassed 
latelye  helde  and  inioyed,  was  gyven  and  graunted  by  thys  Courte  to 
Hugh  Singleton  Stacioner.  To  haue  holde  exercyse  and  inioye  the  same 
wyth  all  fees  prefects  Comodytyes  and  advaunteges  theare  vnto  due  and 
of  ryght  belongynge  and  appertayninge  So  longe  as  he  shall  well  and 
honestlye  vse  and  behaue  hym  selfe  in  the  execucon  theareof  and  not 
otherwyse."  (Repertory  21,  f.  78.)  Day  had  been  printing  for  nearly  forty 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  high  favour 
with  the  City,  as  he  received  the  grant  of  one  of  the  City  gates  (Aldersgate) 
for  his  office.  He  printed  for  the  City  in  1568  and  probably  earlier,  and 
the  facts  of  his  life  and  work  (except  the  City  post)  are  well  known  and 
easily  accessible. 

Days   Official  Publications. 
1568.     The  order  obserued  by  the  Lord  Maior  the  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs, 

for  their  meetings  and  wearing  their  Apparel  throughout  the  whole  year, 

according  as  formerly  it  hath  been  vsed. 

Sixteens.     Not  seen.     (Herbert's  Ames,  v.  1.  p.  644.) 

1570.  Two  Sermons  preached,  the  one  at  S.  Maries  Spittle  on  Tuesday 
in  Easter  weeke.  1570.  and  the  other  at  the  Court  at  Windsor  ....  by 
Thomas  Drant  Bacheler  in  Diuinitie.     Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn 
Daye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.     (1570  ?) 

8°.     ti.L.     (B.M.  4454.  aa.  16.) 

1571.  The  effect  of  the  declaratio  made  in  the  Guildhall  by  M.  Recorder 
of  London,  concerning  the   late   attemptes  of  the  Quenes  Maiesties 
euill,  seditious  and  disobedient  subiectes.      Imprinted  at  London  by 
lohn  Daye  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.     (1571.) 

In  fours,  but  8°  size.     (B.M.  C.  33.  a.  43 / 1.) 
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1572.  A  fruitfull  and  necessary  Sermon  specially  concernyng  Almes 
geuing,  preached  the  Twisday  in  Easter  Weeke.  The  yere  of  our  Lord. 
1572.  at  S.Maries  Spittle.  By  Thomas  Drant,  Bachelor  in  Diuinitie. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn  Daye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.  (1572). 

8°.     Sigs.  A-F.     B.L.     (From  preface  :  "  It  is  now  ....  ij  yeares  agone  sence 
that  on  this  day  and  this  houre  I  occupyed  this  place.")    (B.M.  3932.  aaa.  5.) 

1575.  O[rders]  |  taken,  [&  enac]  |  ted,  for  [Orphans]  |  and  [their]  |  [portions.] 
Imprinted  at\  London  by  lohn  \  Daye.  \  1575.  [Title  within  a  border.] 
Colophon:  Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn  Daye.  |  Cum  Gratia,  &> 
PriuilegtO)  Re-  \  gice  Maiestatis. 

sm.  8°.     ii  leaves.     Sig.  A,  sig.  B  1-4.     5fX3^  in.     (Library  of  Mr.  Eustace  F. 
Bosanquet.     Title-page  partly  torn  away. ) 

1584.  [Proclamation]  by  the  Mayor  [and  his]  brethren  the  Aldermen 
[fixing  the  price  of  billets  and  faggots,  and  setting  forth  the  punishment 
of  extortionate  woodmongers.]  20  July  1584.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  lohn  Daye. 

s.sh.     fol.     B.L.     (B.M.  C.  39.  k.  14/2.) 

Undated.     (?  printed  by  Day.)    The  othe  of  euery  free  Man. 
s.sh.     B.L.     (B.M.  C.  39.  k.  14/1.) 

3.— HUGH    SINGLETON,    CITY    PRINTER. 

HUGH  SINGLETON  was  appointed  City  Printer  on  4th  August,  1584, 
having  been  (according  to  Timperley)  one  of  the  workmen  of  John  Day  his 
predecessor  in  the  post.  In  1579  he  printed  Stubbs's  Discovery  of  a  Gaping 
Gulf ;  the  author  and  William  Page  the  publisher  had  their  right  hands 
cut  off,  but  Singleton  was  pardoned.  He  printed  and  published  from 
1548  to  1593,  and  in  his  will  (proved  in  1594)  is  described  as  of  "West 
Haye,  Bucks." 

Singleton's  Official  Publications. 

1586.  The  order  of  my  Lord  Maior,  the  Aldermen  &  the  Shiriffes,  for 
their  meetinges  and  wearing  of  their  apparell  throughout  the  yeere. 
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Imprinted  by  Hugh  Singleton  Printer  to  the  right  Honorable  Citie  of 
London.     1586. 

8°.     (Herbert's  Ames,  2,  743.) 

1586.  The  Abridgement  of  an  Acte  of  Common  counsel  passed  at  the 
Guildehal  in  London,  the  seconde  day  of  July  1586.     And  there  at  the 
same  time  established  for  a  law,  for  the  better  seruice  of  hir  Maiestie 
in  hir  cariage  belonging  to  hir  highnesse  householde,  and  for  the  better 
gouernement  of  Cartes,  Carters,  Carres,  &  Carremen,  and  the  gouern- 
ment  therof  by  the  authority  of  the  same  Act  comitted  to  Gouernours 
of  Christes  Hospitall. 

8°.     (Herbert's  Ames,  2,  743.) 

1587.  Act  of  Common  Council,  10  November  29  Eliz.  for  payment  of 
Hallage  dues  on  cloth.      Imprinted  at  London   by   Hugh   Singleton 
Printer  for  the  Cittie  of  London. 

s.sh.  fol.     B.L.     (B.M.  816.  m.  14/63.) 

1587.  Orders  appointed  to  be  executed  in  the  Cittie  of  London,  for 
setting  roges  and  idle  persons  to  worke,  and  for  releefe  of  the  poore 
....  At  London.  Printed  by  Hugh  Singleton,  dwelling  in  Smithfielde, 
at  the  signe  of  the  golden  Tunne.  (1587.) 

4°.     pp.  14  and  title.     (B.M.  796.  e.  37.) 

(No  date.)     The  Othe  of  euerie  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.     Printed 
at  London  by  Hugh  Singleton,     n.d. 
s.sh.     B.L.     (B.M.  Huth.  50.  47.) 

4.— JOHN    WOLF,    CITY    PRINTER. 

JOHN  WOLF  also  was  one  of  the  workmen  of  Day,  being  apprenticed 
to  him  on  25th  March,  1562,  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  whom  he  served  as  one  of 
their  beadles.  He  was  at  one  time  also  free  of  the  Fishmongers,  but  on 
ist  July,  1583,  was  retranslated  to  the  Stationers.  He  is  notorious  for  his 
fearless  attack  upon  the  printing  patentees,  when  he  declared  that  he  might 
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and  would  print  any  lawful  book,  notwithstanding  any  commandment  of 
the  Queen.  Wolf  succeeded  Singleton  as  City  Printer,  probably  in  1593, 
but  I  cannot  find  an  official  record  of  his  appointment.  He  printed  from 
1579  to  his  death  in  1601,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his 
widow  Alice.  One  of  the  productions  of  his  press  was  the  first  edition 
(1598)  of  John  Stow's  Survey  of  London. 

Wolfs  Official  Publications. 

1595.     By  the  Mayor.      Orders  set  downe  for  Black wellhall.      13  May. 
37  Eliz.     (1595.)     [Imprinted  by  John  Wolf,  Printer  to]  the  honorable 
Citie  of  Lond  ....     [Printer's  name  torn  away.] 
4°.     B.L.     3  s. sheets.     (B.M.  Cup.  651.  e.  34.) 

1595.  The  Lawes  of  the  Market.      Imprinted  by  him,  Printer  to  the 
honorable  Citie  of  London,  1595. 

16°.     On  ii  leaves.     (Herbert's  Ames,  2,  1182.) 

1596.  The  Decree  For  Tythes  to  be  payed  in  London.     Printed  by  him, 
Printer  to  the  Hon.  Cittie  of  London,  1596. 

8°.     On  10  leaves.     (Ibid.,  2,  1182.) 

1599.     Certaine  Articles  concerning  the  Statute  lately  made  for  the  reliefe 
of  the  poor,  to  be  executed  in  London,  by  the  Churchwardens  and 
Ouerseers  of  euery  parish,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  same  Statute. 
[Printed,  etc.]  Printer  to  the  Hon.  Citie  of  London,  1599. 
On  8  leaves.     (Ibid.,  1,  1184.) 

5. —JOHN    WINDET,    CITY    PRINTER. 

JOHN  WINDET  followed  Wolf  in  the  office  of  City  Printer,  probably  in 
1 60 1,  but  of  his  appointment  I  can  find  no  official  record.  He  was  a  good 
and  prosperous  printer  and  carried  on  business  from  1584  to  1611,  first  at 
the  White  Bear  in  Addle  Hill,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cross  Keys  near 
Paul's  Wharf.  In  the  return  of  printers  and  their  presses,  made  under  a 
Star  Chamber  decree  in  July,  1586,  Barker  heads  the  list  with  six  presses, 
John  Wolf  has  four,  Windet  and  five  others  three  each ;  the  remaining 
eighteen  printers  had  either  one  or  two  apiece. 
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Winders  Official  Publications. 

1604.     By  the  Maior.     Orders  set  downe  for  Blackwellhall.    29  November 
2  James  I.     (1604.) 

3  sheets  fol.     B.L.     (B.M.  816.  m.  14/64.) 

1606.     By  the  Maior.     Orders  set  down  by  the  right  Honorable  Sir  John 
Watts,  Knight,  Lord  Maior  ....  cone,  the  rates  of  Cariages  with  Cartes 
....  the  xxv.  day  of  Nouember.  1606.     Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn 
Windet,  Printer  to  the  honourable  Citie  of  London. 
3  sheets  4°.     (B.M.  21.  h.  5/2.) 

1606.     By  the  Mayor.      An  Act  of  Common  Councell,  prohibiting  all 
Strangers  borne,  and  Forrainers,  to  vse  any  trades,  or  keepe  any  maner 
of  shops  in  any  sort  within  this  Citty  ....     Imprinted  at  London  by 
John  Windet,  Printer  to  the  Honourable  Cittie  of  London,  1606. 
3  sh.  fol.     B.L.     (B.M.  Cup.  651.  e.  /44.) 

6.— WILLIAM   JAGGARD,    CITY    PRINTER. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD,  who  printed  and  published  between  1594  and  1623, 
followed  Windet  as  the  City  Printer.  "17  December  1610,  8  James  I. 
Item  this  day  William  Jaggard  is  by  this  Court  chosen  and  admitted  to  be 
the  Printer  for  this  Citty  in  the  Roome  and  steed  of  John  Windett  lately 
deceased  for  so  long  tyme  as  he  shall  well  sufficyently  &  honestly  performe 
the  same  and  at  such  reasonable  rates  &  prises  as  the  said  John  Windett 
formerly  did."  (Repertory  30,  f.  36.) 

William  Jaggard 's  Official  Publications. 

1617.     An  Acte  for  the  reformation  of  diuers  Abuses  vsed  in  the  wardmote 
Inquest.     Together  with  the  Articles  of  the  charge  of  the  sayd  Inquest. 
[Contains  also   other  official   documents.]      Printed   by  W.   laggard, 
Printer  to  the  Honorable  City  of  London,  1617. 
12°.     104  pp.    B.L.    (B.M.  1130.  b.  5 /i.) 
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1622.  3  October  20  James  I.  (1622.)  Act  of  Common  Council  prohibi- 
ting brokers  at  Blackwell  Hall.  London,  Printed  by  William  laggard, 
Printer  to  the  Honourable  Citie  of  London. 

2  sheets  fol.     B.L.    (B.M.  816.  m.  14/65.) 

(Undated.)  The  Oath  of  euery  Free-man  of  the  Citty  of  London.  Printed 
by  William  laggard,  Printer  to  the  Honorable  ....  [Second  line  of 
imprint  cut  away.] 

40.     s.sh.    B.L.     (B.M.  C.  18.  e.  2.) 

7.— ISAAC   JAGGARD,    CITY    PRINTER. 

ISAAC  JAGGARD,  who  in  1623  printed  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  was  the  next  City  Printer.  The  record  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  succession  to  his  father  is  as  follows:  "4  November  1623.  21 
James  I.  Item  this  daie  Isaacke  Jaggard  Cittizen  and  Stationer  of  London 
is  by  this  Court  admitted  the  Citties  printer  in  place  of  William  Jaggard  his 
late  father  deceased.  To  haue  holde  exercise  and  enioye  the  same  place, 
with  all  fees,  proffitts,  and  Comodities,  therevnto  dew  and  of  right  belong- 
inge,  Soe  longe  as  hee  shall  well  and  honestlye  vse  and  demeane  him  selfe 
in  the  due  execucon  thereof."  (Repertory  38,  f.  ib.)  Isaac  Jaggard  held 
the  office  for  little  more  than  two  years,  and  none  of  his  official  printing  has 
come  under  my  notice. 

8.— ROBERT    YOUNG,    CITY    PRINTER. 

ROBERT  YOUNG  was  appointed  City  Printer  in  1626-7,  as  appears  by 
the  following  minute  :  "  20  March  1626,  2  Charles  I.  Item  this  daie 
Robert  Young  Cittezen  &  Staconer  of  London  is  by  this  Court  admitted 
ye  Citties  Printer  in  place  of  Wittm  [sic  ?  Isaac]  Jaggard  deceased,  To 
haue  holde  exercise  and  enioye  the  same  place  withall  fees  proffitts  and 
Comodities  therevnto  due  and  of  right  belonging,  So  longe  as  hee  shall  well 
and  honestly  vse  and  behaue  himselfe  therein."  (Repertory  41,  f.  158.) 
From  the  output  of  his  press  noted  in  Arber's  Transcripts,  Young  appears 
to  have  quite  recently  set  up  as  a  printer  at  the  time  of  his  City  appoint- 
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ment.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty  printers  allowed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
(n  July,  1637),  besides  the  King's  Printer  and  the  Printers  of  the 
Universities.  (Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.  3,  575n.)  Young  was  dead  in  1642. 

Young's  Official  Publications. 

1629.     The  order  of  my  Lord  Mayor  the  Aldermen  ...  for  their  meetings 
and  wearing  of  their  apparrell.     1629. 
8°.    (B.M.  1304.  a.  28.) 

1631.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  the  reformation  of  sundry  abuses 
practised  by  diuers  persons  vpon  the  common  Markets,  and  streets  of 
the  City  of  London.  Printed  by  Robert  Young,  Printer  &c.  1631. 

s.sh.  fol.    (B.M.  21.  h.  5/4.) 

1631.     20  July  7  Charles  I.     Act  of  Common  Council  touching  bringing 
of  commodities  to  Blackwell-hall  and  Leaden-hall.     London.     Printed 
by  Robert  Young,  &c.     1631. 
3  sheets  fol.     (B.M.  816.  m.  14/66.) 

1633-4.     7  January  1633.     By  the  Mayor.     Proclamation  setting  prices 
for  poultry  and  other  small  Acates.     Printed  &c. 
s.sh.  fol.    (B.M.  21.  h.  5/5.) 

9.— RICHARD    COTES,    CITY    PRINTER. 

RICHARD  COTES,  who  was  printing  in  1627,  was  admitted  to  the  livery 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1633,  and  became  City  Printer  in  1642. 
"  i  September  1642.  Item  this  day  Richard  Coates  Cittizen  and  Staconer 
of  London  is  by  this  Court  admitted  the  Citties  Printer  in  place  of  Robert 
Young  deceased.  To  haue  hold  exercise  and  enioy  the  same  with  all  fees 
profitts  and  Commodities  thereunto  dew  &  of  right  belonging  So  long  as 
hee  shall  well  and  honestly  vse  and  behaue  himselfe  in  the  dew  execucon 
thereof."  (Repertory  66,  f.  nb.)  Cotes  held  office  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  official  output  of  his  press  shows  a  great  increase  beyond  that  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  office. 

o  2 
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Cotes's  Official  Publications. 

1642.  Feb.    The  Cities  Propositions  and  the  Parliaments  Answer.     [Con- 
cerning reforms  in  the  Army,  indemnity  for  adhering  to  Parliament  and 
a  religious  Covenant.]     4°.  E.  91  (2). 

Four  leaves.     Title  i  p. ,  Propositions  pp.  2-6,  Answer  pp.  7-8. 

1643.  April.    An  Act  of  Common  Councell  concerning  the  Collecting  and 
gathering  of  the  Fifteenes  Granted  for  the  necessary  Defence  of  the  City 
of  London.     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  7  (4). 

1643.  Oct.  An  Act  of  Common  Councell,  for  the  prohibiting  of  all 
persons  ....  from  crying  or  putting  to  sale  about  the  streets  ....  any 
Pamphlets,  Books  or  Papers  by  way  of  Hawking,  etc.  [An  act  conse- 
quent upon  a  complaint  by  the  Stationers'  Company.]  s.  sh.  fol. 

669.  f.  7  (49). 

1643.  Oct.  An  Act  of  Common-Councel  for  the  Well-ordering  and  esta- 
blishing of  the  Watches  within  this  City,  and  payment  of  the  Beadles 
Salary.  4°.  E.  71  (6). 

Seven  leaves.     Title  (i),  pp.  I-IO. 

1643.  2  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  Forasmuch  as  the  Lords  day  is  of  late  much 
broken  and  prophaned  etc.  [Proclamation  forbidding  "tipling"  in  taverns, 
inns,  tobacco-shops  on  Sunday.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  7  (54). 

1643.  March.     An  Order  of  Parliament ....     As  also  an  Order  of  the 
Lord  Major  [for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath].     4°.      E.  94  (9). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Order  of  Pad.  (i),  By  the  Major,  pp.  1-3. 

1 644.  April.    An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  incourage- 
ment  and  security  [of  those  who  lend  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
force  of  Horse  and  Foot  by  the  Committee  of  the  Militia  of  the  City]. 
s.sh.  fol.  190.  g.  13  (70). 

1644.     April.     An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  ....  for  con- 
tinuance of  the   Excise   or  New   Impost   for  one  whole  yeer  longer, 
s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  9  (2). 
Printed  by  Richard  Cotes  and  John  Raworth. 
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1644.  27  June.  By  the  Major.  A  Proclamation  for  the  bringing  into 
the  Port  of  London,  any  manner  of  Fewell.  [It  is  a  hard  matter 
to  supply  the  City  "  by  reason  that  Newcastle  is  blocked  up."]  B.L. 

669.  f.  9  (9). 

1644.  4  Oct.  An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  ....  For  send- 
ing forth  Five  Regiments  out  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  parts  adjacent. 
s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  9  (15). 

1644.  6  Dec.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  etc.  [Warrant 
of  Commissioners  of  Excise.]  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  9  (16). 

Printed  by  Richard  Cotes  and  John  Raworth. 

1645-6.  Feb.  Resolved  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  etc.  [Edict  for 
election  of  "  parochial  and  congregational  Elders  "  by  such  as  have  taken 
the  National  Covenant.]  s.sh.  folio.  669.  f.  9  (51). 

1645-6.  Mar.  Whereas  Thursday  next  is  ....  appointed  for  a  day  of 
Public  Thanksgiving  [for  Parliamentary  Victories  of  which  particulars 
are  given],  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  9  (54). 

1646.  May.  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  ....  The  Humble 
Remonstrance  and  Petition,  etc.  4°.  102.  b.  (10). 

Six  leaves.     Order  to  print  (i),  Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  3-8,  Answer  pp.  9-10. 

1646.  June.  The  True  Copy  of  a  Petition  [to  the  Lord  Major,  Aldermen, 
etc.  to  strive  for  an  early  peace],  s.sh.  fol.  190.  g.  13  (361). 

1646.  July.  In  Order  to  the  safety  of  the  Parliament  and  City  it  is 
ordered  [that  all  who  come  to  London  from  Oxford  or  the  King's  Gar- 
risons shall  present  their  passes  at  the  Guildhall  and  give  undertakings], 
s.sh.  fol.  190.  g.  13  (74). 

1646.  Dec.  Resolved  that  no  Committee-man,  etc.  [Three  orders  of  the 
Commons  concerning  sequestrated  estates  and  ordering  report  to  the 
Committee  sitting  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall],  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  9  (74). 
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1646.  Dec.  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ....  with  the 
Several  Answers,  etc.  4°.  E.  366  (16). 

Seven  leaves.     Title  I  p.,  Order  to  print  I  p.,  Reply  p.  3,  Resolution  of  Commons 
p.  4,  Petition  pp.  i-io. 

1646.     Certain  Orders  thought  meet  to  be  put  in  execution  against  the 

infection   of  the   Plague.      That   the   Bill,   Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 

be   set    upon   the   Door  of  every  house  visited   with  the  Plague,  etc. 

s.sh.  fol.  669  f.  9  (67). 

Reprint  of  an  Order  dated  1641,  and  bearing  Royal  and  City  Arms. 

1646.  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  etc.      [A  "  Humble 
Petition,"  with  a  representation  of  pressing  grievances.]   4°.     E.  366  (15). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  1-6. 

1647.  i  Aug.     For  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  Kingdome,  etc.     [Procla- 
mation by  Parliament  and  the  Committee  of  the  Militia  stating  why  the 
City  is  armed.]     s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  u.  (54). 

1647.     I0  June.     A  Letter  sent  from  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 

and  The  chief  Commanders  in  the  Army  [to  the  City,  urging  satisfaction 

of  their  demands  and  warning  those  who  seek  peace  by  disbanding  the 

army.]     Signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell  and  others.     4°.  E.  392  (20). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Letter  pp.  1-6. 

1647.  I2  June.  The  Answer  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Major, 
etc.  [to  the  preceding  letter,  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Commons  in 
approval  thereof].  4°.  E.  392  (21). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Letter  pp.    1-3,    Resolution  of  Parliament  p.  4,   Act  of 
Common  Council  (i). 

1647.  July.     The  humble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Major  ....  to  the  .... 
Lords  and  Commons  ....  with  their  Answer.     4°.  796.  e.  (42). 

Six  leaves.    Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  1-6,  Answers  pp.  7-9. 

1648.  25  Apr.     By  the  Major.      [Instructions  to  the  Wards  for  mus- 
tering the   defence   of  the  City   "at  present   ....    in  great  danger."] 
s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (8). 
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1648.  Apr.  By  the  Major.  [Further  instructions  to  the  Wards  for  the 
defence  of  the  City.]  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  12  (i 8). 

1648.  May.  By  the  Major.  [Instructions  to  the  Wards  relating  to  a 
Royalist  plot]  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (9). 

1648.      July.     The   humble   Petition   of  the   Lord   Major,   etc.   [against 

special  enlistments  in  the  City]  .  .  .  with  the  Answer  of  both  Houses. 

4°-  E.  453  (39). 

Four  leaves.    Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  1-2,  Papers  annexed  pp.  3-4,  Answers  pp.  5-6. 

1648.     31  July.     The  humble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Major,  etc with 

the  Answer  of  both  Houses.  [A  further  petition  against  the  enlistment 
of  apprentices  and  "sectaries"  within  the  City  for  the  new  volunteer 
force.]  4°.  £.455(13). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  1-4,  Answers  pp.  5-6. 

1648.  July.  An  Order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commons  ....  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  ....  to  treat  with  a  Committee  of  the  Common- 
councell  [concerning  steps  to  be  taken  in  view  of  "the  intended  Personal 
Treaty"  with  the  King],  s.sh.  fol.  190.  g.  13  (93). 

1648.  July.  Whereas  the  Lords  and  Commons,  etc.  [Order  as  to  Excise.] 
s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  12  (76). 

Printed  by  R.  Cotes  and  R.  Raworth. 

1648.  July.  By  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament.  [A  Parlia- 
mentary report  of  recent  victories  printed  and  sent  to  Ministers  of 
Religion.]  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  12  (86). 

1648.  Aug.  At  the  Committee  of  the  Militia.  [Orders  dated  3,  10,  20 
June  and  2  Aug.,  relating  to  a  new  volunteer  force,  with  H.Qrs.  at  New 
Artillery  Ground.]  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  12  (96). 

1648.  Commune  Concilium  tent,  vicesimo  septimo  die  lulii.  [Act  calling 
for  support  of  Volunteer  Forces  of  the  City.]  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  1 2  (94). 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Geo.  Thomason,  Common-councell-man  in  the  Ward  of  Far- 
rington  wthin. 
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1648.  July.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  ....  in  Pauls  Church  [upon  occa- 
sion of  victories]  by  Stephen  Marshall.  4°.  E.  455  (2). 

Eighteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  Dedication  (i),  Sermon  pp.  1-32.     Printed  by  R.  Cotes, 
for  Stephen  Bowtell,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Bible  in  Popes-head  Alley,  1648. 

1648.  July.  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Major  Aldermen 
....  to  the  ....  Lords  and  Commons  ....  with  the  Answer, 
etc.  [For  repeal  of  powers  to  enlist  a  special  volunteer  force  in  the 
City.]  4°.  E.  455  (13)- 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Petition  pp.  1-4,  Answers  (i). 

1648.  Aug.  By  the  Major.  [Proclamation  for  better  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  12  (102). 

1648.  Dec.      An   Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and   Commons   ....   con- 
cerning  the   election    of   common   councel   men    [disqualifying   those 
who  promoted  the  movement  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  King], 
s.sh.  fol.  190.  g.  13  (96). 

1 649.  June.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Arrears,  etc.     [A  notice 
to  the  Wards  to  collect  arrears  of  subsidy.]     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (10). 

1649.  March.  By  the  Major.  [Charge  to  apprehend  rogues,  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  beggars.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  15  (22). 

1649  (?).  Dec.  By  the  Major.  [Charge  to  the  Alderman  of  each  Ward 
to  hold  his  Wardmote  and  present  defaults.]  B.  L.  Two  sheets  fol. 

669.  f.  15  (3). 

1649  (?).  Dec.  The  Articles  of  the  charge  of  the  Wardmote  Enquest. 
[Accompanying  the  last.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  669.  f.  15  (4). 

1649  (?).  By  the  Major.  [Charge  to  the  Alderman  of  each  Ward  to  hold 
his  Wardmote ;  with  an  Act  for  the  reform  of  certain  abuses.]  B.L. 
3  sh.  fol.  669.  f.  15  (5). 

1651.  Nov.  By  the  Major.  [For  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (n). 
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n.d.  The  Articles  of  the  charge  of  the  Wardmote  Enquest.  B.L. 
3  sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (6). 

Cut  down  ;  imperfect. 

n.d.     [Regulations   of   the   Court  of  Aldermen  for   control  of  carmen.] 
B.L.  669.  f.  ii  (10). 

Imperfect  ;  last  sheet  only. 

10.— JAMES    FLESHER,    CITY    PRINTER. 

The  next  occupant  of  the  office  of  City  Printer  was  JAMES  FLESHER, 
whose  appointment  is  thus  recorded:  "20  January  1651-2.  James 
ffletcher  Cittizen  and  Stationer  of  London  is  by  this  Court  admitted  the 
Cittyes  Printer  in  place  of  Richard  Coates  deceased.  To  have  hold  Exercize 
and  enjoy  the  same  with  all  fifees  proffitts  and  Comodityes  therevnto  due 
and  of  right  belonging  Soe  long  as  shee  [sif]  shall  well  and  honestly 
behave  himselfe  therein."  {Repertory  62,  f.  41.)  Flesher  was  the  official 
printer  during  the  later  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  trying  years 
of  the  Great  Plague  and  Fire  of  London. 

Flesher 's  Official  Publications. 

1652.     Orders  and  Ordinances  for  the  better  gouernment  of  the  Hospitall 

of  Bartholomew  the  lesse  :  As  also  orders  enacted  for  Orphans  and  their 

Portions.    MDLXXX.    Together  with  a  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  laudable 

Customes  of  London.     4°.  103.11.19. 

Forty-one  leaves.     Title  (i),  Preface  (2),  Orders,  etc.  pp.  1-75,  Table  I  p. 

1654.  May.  By  the  Mayor.  [Proclamation  addressed  to  each  Ward  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  "  in  the  name  of  his  Highnesse 
the  Lord  Protector."]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (13). 

1654.  Rules,  Directions  and  By-Laws,  devised,  and  made  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  ....  for  Regulation  of  Hackney  Coachmen.  [Ordered  by  the 
Lord  Protector  19  December,  1654.]  B.L.  E.  1064  (19). 

Six  leaves  fol.,  pp.  i-n.    No  title-page,  Arms  of  Commonwealth  and  City  form 
heading  to  p.  i. 
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1655.  Whereas  at  the  open  General  Quarter  Sessions,  etc.  [Order  fixing 
charges  of  innholders,  wages  of  builders,  fees  of  carmen,  etc.]  B.L. 
4  sh.  fol.,  cut  down.  21.  h.  5  (61). 

1655.  An  Act  of  Common  Councell  made  the  Eleventh  day  of  September 
[for  the  avoiding  of  filth  and  unwholesome  smells.]  4°.  E.  856  (4). 

Seven  leaves.  Title  (i),  Order  pp.  5-15. 

1655.  Jan.  By  the  Mayor.  [Proclamation  against  rogues  and  vagabonds 
"vermine  of  this  Commonwealth."]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (60). 

1655.  The  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  for  their 
meetings  ....  and  wearing   of  their   Apparrel  throughout  the   whole 
yeare.]    B.L.     8°.  796-  d.  52- 

Nineteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  Table  (i),  Order  pp.  1-32,  Names  of  Companies  (i). 

1656.  Tichborne  Mayor.     A  Common  Councell  holden  in  the  Chamber. 
[Poor-rate  doubled  to  provide  warders  and  "agents  for  clearing  the 
streets  of  vagrants."]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (14). 

1656.  March.  By  the  Mayor.  [Proclamation  for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (15). 

1656.  The  Order  of  My  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  the  Sheriffes,  for 
their  meetings  and   wearing  of  their  Apparrel   throughout  the  whole 
year.     B.L.     8°.  1030.  b.  (5). 

Nineteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  Table  (i),  Order  pp.  1-31,  Names  of  Companies  2  pp. 

1657.  At  the  General  quarter  Sessions on  the  eight  day  of  Aprill,  etc. 

[An  order  respecting  the  licensing  of  Alehouses.]    s.sh.  fol.     21.  h.  5  (19). 

1657.  By  the  Mayor.  [Order  to  elect  a  member  of  the  Corporation  for 
relief  of  the  poor.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (62). 

1657.  By  the  Maior.  [Order  to  each  Alderman  for  the  assessment  of  his 
Ward  for  Poor-rate.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (17). 

1657.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [Order  for  the  government  of  the  City  to  be 
enforced  by  constables.]  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (18). 
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1658.  Nov.     By  the  Mayor.      [An  order  respecting  vagrants.]     s.sh.  fol. 

2 1.  h.  5(63). 

1659.  Nov.     Aleyn  Mayor.     At  a  Common-Councel,  etc.      [Appointment 
of  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (20). 

1659.  Dec.  Aleyn  Mayor.  At  a  Common  Councel  holden  ....  the  14th 
of  December,  1659.  [An  order  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  City  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  Parliament]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (21). 

1659.  Aleyn  Mayor.      At  a  Common  Councel  holden  ....  the  20th  of 
December,  1659.    [A  declaration  to  vindicate  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others 
from  certain  "scandalous  aspersions."]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.       21.  h.  5  (22). 

Old  initial  T,  Triton  and  his  horses,  with  letters  M.C.  (i.e.,  Matthseus  Cantaburiensis) 
from  the  Bishop's  Bible. 

1660.  A  Declaration  and  Vindication  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Commons,  etc.     B.L.     4°.  1130.  d.  54. 

Fourteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  Declaration  pp.  1-26. 

1 66 1.  Oct.     By  the  Mayor.     [Order  for  the  removal  of  a  market  from 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.11.5(25). 

Dated  "  at  Guildhall,  the  nineteenth  of  October  in  the  Thirteenth  year  of  his 
Majesties'  reign." 

1 66 1.  Feb.     By  the  Mayor.    [Order  relating  to  collections  for  the  Poor  in 
Parish  Churches  within  the  City.]     B.L.     s,sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (26). 

1662.  July.     By  the  Mayor.     [Order  relating  to  sweeping  and  cleansing 
the  streets.]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (29). 

1662.  Oct.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  ....  decimo  septimo  die 
Octobris  ....  1662,  etc.  [An  order  that  the  South  Side  of  the  street 
from  Warwick  Lane  to  Newgate  be  added  to  Newgate  Market.]  B.L. 
s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (27). 

1662.  Oct.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  ....  vicesimo  die  Octobris 
....  1662,  etc.  [An  Act  for  regulation  of  the  "Hearb -market"  in 
Aldersgate  Street.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (28). 
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1662.  Oct.     By  the  Mayor.     [Order  relating  to  sweeping  and  cleansing 
of  the  streets.]     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (30). 

Pictorial  initial  W  (man  striking  with  club  a  hind  holding  back  a  bull  by  the  tail). 

1663.  [Reprint  of]  An  Act  of  Common  Councell  concerning  Orphans. 
(13  Oct.,  1551.)    B.L.     8°.  796-  d-  54- 

Fifteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  Act  pp.  1-27. 

1664.  March.    At  a  Meeting  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  ....  Middle- 
sex, Kent  and  Surrey,  etc.      [Order  fixing  maximum  price  of  sea-coal.] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (31). 

1664.  March.     By  the  Mayor.    [Order  fixing  maximum  price  of  sea-coal.] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (32). 

1665.  July.     By  the  Mayor  ....  As  a  farther  means  ....  to  obviate  the 
increase  of  the  Plague,  etc.    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (33). 

1665.  July.  By  the  Mayor.  [Order  relating  to  the  appointment  of  two 
physicians,  Dr.  Witherley  and  Dr.  Hodges,  for  preventing  the  increase  of 
the  plague.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (34). 

1665.  Sept.    By  the  Mayor.     Whereas  it  hath  pleased  God  to  visit  us,  etc. 
[An  order  as  to  preventing  the  spreading  of  the  plague ;   that  on  Sept.  5 
at  8  of  the  clock  at  night  fires  be  kindled  in  all  streets,  courts,  lanes  and 
alleys  and  maintained  for  three  days  to  purify  the  air.]     B.L.      s.sh.  fol. 

21.  h.  5  (35). 

[1665]  n.d.  Orders  conceived  and  published  by  the  Lord  Major  and 
Aldermen  ....  concerning  the  Infection  of  the  Plague.  [Appointment 
of  officers,  and  orders  to  be  observed.]  4°.  1167.  a.  21. 

Eight  leaves.     Title  (i),  Orders  13  pp. 

1666.  Oct.     By  the  Mayor.     Whereas  in  Order  to  the  Re-building  of 
the  City,  and  before  any  further  progress  can  be  effectually  made  in 
that  most  Considerable  Affair,  it  is  of  Absolute  Necessity,  that  a  Just 
Survey  and  Mensuration  be  had,  etc.    [Order  to  proprietors  to  clear  their 
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own  foundations :    Dr.  Wren  and  his  assistants  to  receive  eighteen  pence 
for  the  survey  of  every  foundation.]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (37). 

1666.  Mar.      Commune   Concilium   tent,   apud   Gresham   House   .... 
vicesimo  primo  die  Martii,  etc.     [The  Rebuilding  of  the  City — an  Act 
setting  forth  alphabetically  the  names  of  over  two  hundred  Streets  or 
Lanes   of    Note  and   showing   the    six    high    and    principal    Streets.] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (38). 

1667.  April.      Commune   Concilium    tent'    in    Camera   Guild-hall   29° 
die  Aprilis,  etc.      [The  Rebuilding  of  the  City— an  Act  setting  forth 
what   streets  and    lanes    are   to    be   widened    and    enlarged.]      B.L. 
s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (39). 

1667.  May.  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  etc.  [The  Rebuilding  of  the 
City  ....  an  order  confirming  an  Order  of  Common  Council  as  to  the 
rebuilding  of  houses  ....  "that  the  Breast-summers  of  all  houses  do 
range  of  an  equal  height,"  etc.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (41). 

1667.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  and  Surveyors ....  of  Common 
Sewers,  Drains  and  Vaults  ....  of  pitching  and  Paving  the  Streets  .... 
25  day  of  September.      [Order  for  the  Removal  of  Sheds  from  and 
clearance  of  passages.]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (40). 

Initial  T  (landscape,  old  man  with  globe). 

1668.  Ad  Session'  Oier  &  Terminer ....  apud  Justice-Hall  in  le  Old  Baily, 
etc.     [An  order  of  Court  of  Sessions  regulating  the  traffic  of  Carmen, 
Colliers,  Draymen,  etc.]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  6  (36). 

1668.  Peake  Mayor.  Martis  primo  die  Septembris,  etc.  [An  order  relating 
to  the  suppression  of  sale  of  "Gazetts,  News-books,  Libells,  or  other 
Pamphlets"  by  hawkers.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (42). 

1668.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  against  swearing,  drunkenness 
and  other  evils.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (43). 

1668-9.  Jan-  Turner  Mayor.  [An  order  relating  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Exchange  "  till  the  Royal  Exchange  be  finished."]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol. 

21.  h.  5  (44). 
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1668.  The  Laws  of  the  Market.     [Laws  of  the  Markets  of  the  City.] 
B.L.     8°.  130.  b.  5  (4). 

Ten  leaves.     Title  (i),  Laws  18  pp.  ;  cut  down. 

1669.  Nov.     By  the  Mayor.     [An  order  against  "frequenting  blasphe- 
mous and    heretical    conventicles,"   swearing,  drunkenness   and   other 
evils.]     B.L.     sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (45). 

1670.  Aug.     At  the  Court  at  Whitehall.     [An  order  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  persons  relating  to  provisions  against  fire.]     s.sh.  fol. 

21.  h.  5  (47). 

II.— ANDREW    CLARK,    CITY    PRINTER. 

As  Flesher's  successor,  ANDREW  CLARK  was  elected  City  Printer  on 
loth  January,  1670-1.  The  entry  in  the  City  records  is  as  follows : — "This 
day  Andrew  Clarke  Cittizen  and  Staconer  of  London  is  by  this  Court 
admitted  the  Cittyes  Printer  in  the  roome  and  stead  of  James  ffletcher 
deceased  To  have  hold  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same  place  with  all  ffees 
profitts  and  comodityes  therevnto  due  and  of  right  belonging  Soe  long  as 
hee  shall  well  and  honestly  vse  and  behave  himselfe  therein."  (Repertory 
76,  f.  42.)  Clark  died  in  1678  or  1679. 

ClarKs  Official  Publications. 

1669.  24  March.     Commune  Concilium  tentum  in  Camera  Guihald',  etc. 
[An  Act  appointing  the  Exchange  hours.]   B.L.   s.sh.  fol.     816.  m.  25(2). 

1670.  Jan.     Ford  Mayor.      Martis  17  die  Januarii,  etc.      [An  order  for 
regulating  Billingsgate   Market   disordered   by   reason  of  the   "dismal 
fire."]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  83. 

1671.  Sept.     Ford  Mayor.      [An  order  relating  to  watermen's  charges.] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (49). 

"  Printed  by  Andrew  Clark  ....  at  his  House  in  Aldersgate  street." 

1671.  Oct.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  in  Camera  Guildhall,  etc. 
[An  order  setting  forth  what  cars  may  stand  in  the  streets  and  their 
stations.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (50). 
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1671.  Oct.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  in  Camera  Guildhall,  etc.  [An 
order  appropriating  waste  ground  for  lay-stalls  and  storage  of  materials  and 
providing  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets.]  B.L.  2  sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (51). 

1671.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  relating  to  manifold  corruptions, 
abuses  and  disorders.]  B.L.  2  sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (48). 

1671.  The  Articles  of  the  Charge  of  the  Wardmote  Inquest.  B.L. 
3  sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  78. 

1671.  Commune  Concilium  tent'  in  Guildhall,  etc.     [Orders  concerning 
the  marriage  of  orphans.]    B.L.     8°.  1128.  a.  15  (i). 

Fifteen  leaves.    Arms  (i),  pp.  1-28. 

1672.  May.      At   the   Court   at   Whitehall,   the  third  day  of  May,   etc. 
[Proposals  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  published  by  the  Common 
Council  for  the  provision  of  coals  during  the  war  with  the  Dutch.]    B.L. 
s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (55). 

1672.  May.  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  etc. 
[An  order  fixing  the  rates  to  be  levied  on  Collier  Vessels  for  convoy, 
etc.]  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (56). 

1672.  Sept.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  ....  quinto  die  Septembris, 
etc.  [An  Act  for  the  well  ordering  of  public  markets  within  the  City.] 
B.L.  3  sh.  fol.  (cut).  21.  h.  5  (54). 

1672.  Oct.  London  ss.  Ad  general'  Quarterial'  session',  etc.  [Order  re- 
specting rates  of  carmen,  with  a  table  of  rates.]  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (52). 

1672.  Dec.  By  the  Maior.  [An  order  for  the  suppression  of  abuses, 
disorders,  etc.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (53). 

1672.  May.  [Order  of  Court  of  Aldermen  to  print  an  order  of  Privy 
Council  for  supplying  London  with  coal.]  2  sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  84. 

1672.  Commune  Concilium  tent'  ....  undecimo  die  Octobris,  Anno 
Domini  millesimo  sexcentesimo  sexagesimo  nono,  etc.  ["An  Act  for 
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the  better  regulating  of  the  Courts  of  Law  in  the  Guildhall,  London."] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  25  (3). 

1672.  By  the  Maior.     [A  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  abuses,  dis- 
orders and  misdemeanours.]    B.L.     2  sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  85. 

1673.  April.     Lunae,  septimo  die  Aprilis,  1673.      By  the  Commissioners 
for  Sewers,  Pavements,  etc.     [An  order  relative  to  the  deficient  paving 
of  the  City.]    s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (67). 

1673.  Oct.     London  ss.     Ad  general'  quarterial'  session',  etc.     [Order  re- 
specting rates  of  carmen,  with  a  table  of  rates.]    s.sh.  fol.        21.  h.  5  (57). 

1673-4.  Feb.  Commune  Concilium  tentum  in  Camera  Guildhall,  etc. 
["An  Act  for  Regulation  of  the  Brokers  upon  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  25  (4). 

1673-4.  March.  By  the  Maior.  [An  order  for  keeping  watch  at  night.] 
B.L.  2  sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  86. 

1673-4.  March.  Hooker  Maior.  [An  order  as  to  the  removal  of  sheds 
and  shops  in  Smithfield  and  Moorfields.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  87. 
• 

1674.  Martis,  duodecimo  die  Maii,  1674,  etc.     [Notice  of  meeting  of  a 
Committee  to   determine    rates   of   Wharfage    and    Cranage    between 
London  Bridge  and  the  Tower.]     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (i). 

1674.  Sept.  Commune  Concilium  tentum,  etc.  ["An  Act  for  the  Setle- 
ment  and  well  Ordering  of  the  several  Publick  Markets  within  the  City.'"] 
B.L.  fol.  (cut).  21.  h.  5  (58). 

1674.  Nov.  By  the  Maior.  Whereas  divers  rude  and  disordered  Young- 
men  ....  throw  about  Squibs  and  Fireworks,  etc.  s.sh.  fol. 

1851.  b.  2  (2). 
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1676.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  etc. 
[An  order  relating  to  the  suppression  of  abuses.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol. 

1851-  b.  2  (3). 

1676.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
abuses.]  B.L.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  89. 

Four  sheets,  numbered  at  foot  1-3. 

1676.  Dec.     By  the  Mayor.     Whereas  great  quantities  of  fuel ....  want 
very  much  of  the  due  Assize,  etc.      [An  order  directing  the  seizure  of 
unsized  fuel.]    B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (4). 

1677.  April.     An  Act  of  Common -Council  for  the  government  of  Cars, 
Carts,  Carrooms,  Carters  and  Carmen,  and  for  the  prevention  of  Frauds 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  Coals,     fol.  816.  m.  12  (79). 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  Order  to  print  I  p.,  Act  pp.  1-6. 

1677.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor, 
....  at  Guildhall  Chappel,  by  George  Thorp,  B.D.,  etc.  4°. 

Guildhall.     Sermons  3  (6). 
Twenty-two  leaves.     Davies  Mayor  (i),  Title  (i),  Dedication  (i),  pp.  1-38. 

1677.  Oct.  London  ss.  Ad  Generalem  QuarteriaF  Sessionem  .... 
apud  Justice  Hall  in  le  Old  Bailey,  etc.  [Order  relating  to  prices  of 
"  horse  meat."]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (5). 

1679.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor 
....  Oct.  26,  1679  ....  by  Benjamin  Woodroffe,  D.D.,  etc.  4° 

Guildhall,  Sermons  3  (9). 

Nineteen  leaves.  Edwards  Mayor  (i),  Title  (i),  Dedication  (2),  pp.  1-30.  Printed 
by  M.  Clark,  for  Walter  Kettilby,  etc.  Probably  M.  Clark  was  the  widow,  and 
Andrew  Clarl.  was,  therefore,  dead  before  November,  1679. 

12.— SAMUEL    ROYCROFT,    CITY    PRINTER. 

SAMUEL  ROYCROFT  was  appointed  City  Printer  in  1678  or  1679,  but  no 
entry  in  the  City  records  can  be  found.  He  held  the  post  for  thirty  years, 
"surrendering"  it  in  March,  1708-9,  in  the  minute  already  quoted  (p.  177), 
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where  he  is  described  as  Captain  Roycroft.  He  is  said  by  Timperley 
(History  of  Printing^  p.  616)  to  have  died  on  5th  February,  1718,  at  his 
house  in  Bartholomew  Close.  Samuel  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas 
Roycroft,  also  a  printer  and  officer  of  the  Trained  Bands,  who  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar 
is  a  Latin  monumental  inscription,  recorded  by  Timperley,  which  states 
that  the  elder  Roycroft  died  in  1626  (perhaps  a  mistake  for  the  year  1676). 
Samuel  Roycroft  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1675,  and  in 
1677  gave  the  Company  two  silver  mugs.  He  evidently  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. 

It  appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  that  on  27th  August,  1678,  Samuel  Roycroft,  as  executor  of  his 
father  (then  lately  deceased),  paid  into  the  Chamber  ^4,000,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Court  for  his  orphan  sister  Mary.  It  is  probable 
that  this  daughter  was  left  by  Thomas  Roycroft  under  the  guardianship 
of  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  who  did  not  long  survive  him.  On  26th  November, 
1678,  Samuel  Mearne  (the  well-known  bookseller  and  King's  stationer)  and 
Thomas  Bell,  the  executors  of  Elizabeth  Roycroft,  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  devote  £40  per  annum  of  the 
orphan's  portion  towards  her  maintenance  and  education.  The  entries 
are  as  follows : — 

27  August,  1678.  "Samuel  Roycroft  Stationer  ffit  &  Exr  Thome 
Roycroft  nu<p  Civis  &  Stationer  dfci  [Smithfield]  &  se  deber'  p'fat'  Camar' 
iiijmli  legtis  &c."  (Repertory^  f.  277.) 

26  November,  1678.  "At  the  Humble  desire  of  Samuel  Mearne  and 
Thomas  Bell  Executors  in  Trust  of  Elizabeth  Roycroft  deced  late  the 
Relict  and  Executrix  of  [Thomas]  Roycroft  late  Citizen  and  [Stationer] 
of  London  who  do  now  keepe  and  maintain  Mary  the  daughter  and 
Orphan  of  the  said  [Thomas]  Roycroft  It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  that 
they  shall  from  henceforth  be  allowed  by  Mr  Chamberlain  the  Sume  of 
fforty  Pounds  p  Ann'  out  of  the  finding  money  of  the  said  Orphans  Porcon 
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now  remaining  in  the  Chamber  of  London  for  and  towards  her  main- 
tenance and  Education."     (Repertory  84,  f.  17.) 

Roycroffs  Official  Publications. 

1679.  Nov.      By  the  Mayor.      [Order  for  the  suppression  of  abuses.] 
B.L.      s.sh.  fol.  21.  h.  5  (59). 

1680.  A  Sermon  before  the   Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  .... 
Febr.  29.  i6£g  ....  by  Adam  Littleton,  D.D.,  etc.     4°. 

Guildhall,  Sermons  24  (2). 

Twenty  leaves.     Clayton,  Mayor  (i),  Title  (i),  Dedication  (2),  pp.  1-31.     Advert. 
"  Reader,  There  is  newly  published  ....  LXI  Sermons  ....  by  the  same  Author."  etc. 

1680.  23  March.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  Order  touching  Night  Watches.] 
B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  816  m.  9  (31). 

1680.  30  March.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  Order  for  preventing  riotous 
assemblies  of  apprentices,  etc.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  1881  b.  3  (6). 

1680.  June.  By  the  Major.  [An  order  against  vagabonds,  etc.]  B.L. 
s.sh.  fol.  1851  b.  2  (6). 

1680.  Sept.  Clayton,  Mayor.  Jovis,  Decimo  Sexto  die  Septembris.  [An 
order  referring  to  neglect  by  public  officers  to  attend  on  ceremonial 
occasions.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  94. 

1680.  Anno  vicesimo  primo  Jacobi  Regis,  etc.     ["An  Act  to  prevent  the 
Destroying  and  Murthering  of  Bastard  Children."]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol. 

816.  m.  25  (5). 

1680-1.     JaL.     The  humble  petition  of  the  ....  Lord  Mayor  ....  to 
the  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty,  for  the  sitting  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, etc.  [touching  the  Popish  Plot],     fol.  816.  m.  2  (5). 
Seven  leaves.     Order  and  Title  (2),  pp.  i-io. 

1 68 1.  April.      By   the   Mayor.      [An  order   fixing   sizes   of  billets  and 
faggots.]    s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (8). 

p  2 
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1 68 1.  May.  The  humble  Petition  and  Address  of ....  the  Lord  Mayor, 
etc.  ....  to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty.  [Concerning  the  alleged 
Popish  Plot.]  s.sh.  fol.  8 1 6.  m.  9  (34). 

1681.  A  Table  of  all  terms  of  years  from  one  to  thirty  one  inclusive ;  and 
from  thence  by  every  ten  years  to  one  hundred  inclusive,  and  from 
thence  for  ever,  etc.  [for  insuring  houses  of  brick]  calculated  by  order  of 
Common  Council,  s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  10  (71). 

1681.  June.  A  Declaration  touching  the  weighing  of  goods  ....  at  the 
King's  Beams  with  an  Act  of  Common  Council  for  the  regulation 
thereof.  B.L.  fol.  796.  i.  n. 

Six  leaves.     Title  (i),  Order  to  print  (i),  and  pp.  1-9. 

1 68 1.  Testimonium  Jesu;  ....  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  ....  by  Bryan  Turner,  B.D.,  etc.  4°. 

Guildhall,  Sermons  4  (2). 
Nineteen  leaves.     Title  (i),  pp.  1-35. 

1 68 1.  Nov.     The  Book  of  Subscriptions,  for  Insuring  of  Houses  .... 
in  case  of  Fire,  is  now  open,  wherein  several  Aldermen  and  Others  have 
Subscribed  for  a  considerable  Number  of  Houses,  etc.     s.sh.  sm.  fol. 

816.  m.  10  (69). 

1682.  June.      A   Brief  Collection   out   of   the   Records    of    the   City, 
touching  the  Elections   of  the   Sheriffs    of  London   and   the   County 
of  Middlesex,     fol.     pp.  1-4.  816.  m.  9  (62). 

1682.  Oct.  London  ss.  Ad  Session'  oyer  et  Terminer  et  General' 
Quartern!'  Session'  pacis,  etc.  [An  order  of  the  Court  concerning 
Alehouses.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3  (4). 

1682.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  touching  tumults  and  bonfires  on 
festival  days.]  s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3.  (5). 

1682.  Pritchard  Mayor.  Martis  Vicesimo  primo  die  Novembr',  etc. 
[An  order  concerning  Hawkers  of  pamphlets  and  seditious  books.] 
B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  98. 
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1682.  Short  Instructions  for  the  Executors  of  Freemen,  exhibiting  an 
Inventory  securing  Orphans  portions,  etc.  With  orders  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  relating  thereunto.  8°.  1128.  a.  15  (2). 

1682.  The  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  ....  for  their 
meetings  and  wearing  of  their  apparell.  B.L.  16°.  1130.  b.  5  (6). 

1682.  Feb.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  25  (6). 

1682.  March.      The  humble  Address   of  the  Lord   Mayor,  etc.,  to   the 
Kings  most  Excellent  Majesty  [touching  a  proposed  cattle  market  in 
Conduit  Mead.]      s.sh.  fol.     2  pp.  1851.  b.  2  (9). 

1683.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  regulating  the  Election  of  Sheriffs 
and  for  repealing  the  Treasonable  and  Disloyal  Acts  ....  of  that  Court 
in  the  Time  of  the  Late  Rebellion.      [The  "treasonable  and  disloyal 
Acts"  are  set  out.]     fol.  816.  m.  9  (63). 

Ten  leaves.     Title  (i),  pp.  1-18. 

1683.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Hackney- 
coaches.     B.L.  102.  k.  52. 

Eight  leaves.      Title  and  Order  to  print  (i),  pp.  1-14. 

1684.  Oct.     By  the  Mayor.     [Order  to  watch  against  throwing  of  squibs 
into  coaches  passing  through  the  City  on  20  Oct.,  5  Nov.,  and  15  Nov.] 
B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (n). 

1684.  By  the  Mayor.  [Order  against  tippling  during  time  of  Divine 
Service.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (10). 

1688.  Shorter  Mayor.  Martis  xxvij  Die  Martij  1688.  [The  King  has 
complained  of  the  state  of  the  streets.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (13). 

1688-9.  The  Leaven  of  Pharisaism  and  Sadducism  purged  out.  A 
Sermon,  etc.  ....  by  J.  Goodman,  D.D.  Imprimatur  Carolus  Alston 
R.P.D.,  etc.  4°.  Guildhall,  Sermons  7  (2). 

Eighteen  leaves.     Chapman  Mayor  (i),  Dedication  (i),  pp.  1-32. 
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1689.  Nov.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  against  drunkenness,  etc.} 
s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (14). 

1689.  By  the  Mayor.     [An  order  to  regulate  Wardmote  proceedings  for 
the  election  of  Common  Council-men.]    B.L.     fol.  1851.  b.  3  (7). 

1689-90.  Pilkington  Mayor.  Commune  Condi'  tent',  etc.  [Order  to 
convey  thanks  of  the  Court  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  the 
City  particularly  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  Bill  for  Orphans.] 
s.sh.  fol.  K.T.C.  44-  b.  4  (22). 

1690.  An  Act  of  Common  Council,  etc.  [for  the  well-ordering  of  the  public 
markets].     B.L.  10349.  h.  19. 

pp.  23.     Another  edition  of  the  Act  of  1674. 

1691.  July.     Pilkington   Mayor.     Jovis   Decimo   sexto   die  Julii   1691. 
[An  order  of  Common  Council  concerning  Hackney-coaches.]     s.sh. 
fol.  1851.  b.  2  (15). 

1691.  Nov.  Stamp  Mayor.  Martis  Decimo  Die  Novembr',  1691. 
[Proclamation  as  to  buying  and  selling  foreign  goods,  and  freemen 
"colouring"  foreign  goods.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (17). 

1691.  The  Case  of  the  City  of  London  in  Reference  to  the  Debt  to 
the  Orphans,  and  others.  [Drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.] 
s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (16). 

1691.  Reasons  humbly  offered  for  Selling  a  Yearly  Incom  from  Hackney- 
Coachmen  ....  towards   the   Relief  of  the   Orphans  of  the   City   of 
London,      s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  9  (4). 

1692.  Aug.    Stamp  Mayor,  etc.    [Order  in  reference  to  the  better  attendance 
of  certain  City  officers  on  public  occasions.]    s.sh.  fol.        1851.  b.  2  (18). 

1692.  Oct.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  the  nomination  of  Aldermen 
and  Election  of  Common  Council- Men.  B.L.  fol.  815.  k.  13. 

Four  leaves.     Title  (i),  pp.  1-5. 
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1692.  The  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  ....  for  their  Meeting 
and  Wearing  of  their  Apparel,  etc.     sm.  8°.  816.  b.  28. 

Twenty-three  leaves.     Arms,  Title,  Table  (4),  pp.  1-38. 

1692-3.     The  Right  of  the  City  of  London  and  their  Proceedings  touching 
the  Regulation  of  Hackney-Coaches,  etc.     s.sh.  fol.         816.  m.  12  (161). 

1693.  The  Case  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Reference  to  the  Debt  to  the 
Orphans,  and  Others,     s.sh.  fol.  816.  m.  9  (5). 

1694.  July.    Com'  Concil'  tent'  in  Cam'a  Gui'hald,  etc.     [An  Act  relating 
to  election  of  Sheriffs  and  other  officers.]     s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  2  (38). 

1694.     Sept.     Com'  Concil'  tent'  in  Camera  Guihald,  etc.      [An  Act  for 
regulating  the  Company  of  Masons.]     B.L.  816.  1.  2  (37). 

1694.     Oct.     Com.  Concil'  tent'  in  Camera,  etc.      [An  Act  regulating  the 
Company  of  Plasterers.]      B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  2  (36). 

1694.  Lane  Mayor.     [An  order  touching  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord's 
Day.]    s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (19). 

1694-5.     Jan.     To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty.      [An  Address  of 
Condolence  from  the  City  on  the  death  of  the  Queen.]     s.sh.  fol.     2  pp. 

505.  e.  13  (5). 

1695.  Oct.    Lane  Mayor.    Commune  Concil'  tent',  etc.    [An  Act  for  light- 
ing the  streets  and  public  passages.]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.         1881.  b.  3  (9). 

1695.  May.     Lane  Mayor.     [Order  of  Court  of  Sessions  as  to  hours  at 
which  Public-houses  are  to  close.]     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (21). 

1696.  The   Order  of  My  Lord   Mayor,  the  Aldermen  ....  for  their 
meetings  ....  and  apparell,  etc.    B.L.     8°.  C.  40.  a.  56. 

1697.  Oct.     By   the   Mayor.     [Order   to   prevent   making  or  throwing 
fireworks  in  the  streets.]     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2.  (22) 

1697.     By  the  Mayor.    To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of .    [An  order 

to  prevent  the  throwing  of  squibs  when  the  King  passes  through  the  City 
on  his  return  from  Flanders.]  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  105. 
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1698.  Nov.     An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  the  better  regulation  of 
weighing  of  goods  ....  at  the  King's  Beam.     B.L.     [Also  The  Oath  of 
Freeman,  etc.]     fol.  815.  k.  14. 

1699.  June.     Child  Mayor.      Jovis  decimo  quinto  die  Junij.      [An  order 
referring  to  weights  and  measures.]     s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  106. 

1699.  Dec.     Levett  Mayor.     [Orders  of  Court  of  Common  Council  for 
the  prevention  of  forestalling  and  regrating  in  the  Fish  Market  at  Billings- 
gate.]    s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (23). 

1700.  June.     [Order  of  Court  of  Aldermen  against  swearing  and  other 
abuses  at  Bartholomew  Fair.]     s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  108. 

1700.  June.  Com*  Concil'  tent'  in  Camera  Guihald',  etc.  [Acts  relating 
to  the  election  of  Sheriffs;  20  July,  1631;  15  June,  1694;  7  June, 
1700.]  B.L.  816.1.3(3). 

Six  leaves.     Order  to  print  (i),  pp.  i-io. 

1700.  Oct.  Levett  Mayor.  [Order  that  none  of  the  Exchange  Brokers 
do  for  the  future  agitate  any  business  in  open  Alley.]  s.sh.  fol. 

1851.  b.  2  (26). 

1700-1.  Jan.  Abney  Mayor.  [Order  of  Quarter  Sessions  regulating 
hours  of  Public  Houses.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (24). 

1700.  The  Order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  ....  for  their  Meeting 
and  Wearing  of  their  Apparel.     8°.  1128.  a.  15  (3). 

Twenty-three  leaves.      Title   (l),   Table  (2),   Order  pp.    1-37,   Names  of  Com- 
panies 2  pp. 

1701.  Abney  Mayor.      Martis  ....  21  Octobris,  etc.      [An  order  for  the 
keeping  the  peace  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  etc.]    s.sh.  fol.       1881.  b.  3  (14). 

1702.  Gore  Mayor.     Martis  vicesimo  octavo  die  Julij,  1702.     [Erection 
booths    forbidden    at    Bartholomew    Fair   for    Interludes,    Stage-Plays, 
Comedies,  Gaming-places,  Lotteries,  Music-meetings,  etc.]    s.sh.  fol. 

1851.  b.  2  (27)  and  1881.  b.  3  (15). 
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1703.  Oct.  Commune  Concil'  tent' ....  22  Oct.  [An  Act  to  empower 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  nominate  one  or  more  persons  to  be  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  Middlesex.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  3  (8). 

1703-4.  Mar.  Comune  Concil'  tent'  ....  16  Mar.  [An  Act  for  regulat- 
ing the  meetings  at  the  Royal  Exchange.]  1881.  b.  3  (17). 

1705.  Oct.  Buckingham  Mayor.  [An  order  for  the  prevention  of  abuses 
in  the  measuring  of  Corn,  Salt  and  Coals  which  pass  "without  Bill  or 
Warrant  from  the  Cocket-office."]  s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3  (18). 

1707.  Aug.    Bedingfield  Mayor.    [An  order  of  Common  Council  prohibit- 
ing Games,  Interludes,  Rafflings,  etc.,  at  Bartholomew  Fair.]     s.sh  fol. 

1881.  b.  3  (19). 

1708.  Dec.     Buncombe  Mayor.     [An  Act  of  Common  Council  relating 
to  false  weights  and  measures."]     s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3  (20). 

n,d.  The  Articles  of  the  Charge  of  the  Wardmote  Inquest.  B.L. 
s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3  (8). 

13.— JOHN    BARBER,    CITY    PRINTER. 

(Uses  one  conventional  design  of  two  Cupids  supporting  City  Arms,  for  Initial  Capitals, 
with  small  central  space  for  the  moveable  letter.) 

JOHN  BARBER  succeeded  Roycroft  as  City  Printer  on  22  March,  1708-9, 
as  recorded  in  the  entry  from  Repertory  113  above  quoted  (p.  176).  Barber 
was  successful  in  business,  and  acquired  a  fortune  also  from  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  out  of  which  he  purchased  an  estate  in  East  Sheen.  He  was  a 
prominent  Jacobite  and  a  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and  Pope,  to  each 
of  whom  he  left  legacies.  From  1711  to  his  death  in  1741  he  was 
associated  vith  City  life  as  Common-Councilman,  Alderman,  and  Lord 
Mayor.  After  his  election  as  Alderman,  to  which  office  he  was  admitted 
on  3rd  April,  1722,  he  continued  in  the  post  of  City  Printer  until 
8th  December,  1724.  In  1732,  shortly  before  his  Mayoralty,  he  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  Goldsmiths',  of  which  latter 
Company  he  became  Prime  Warden  in  1733-4.  During  his  Mayoralty  he 
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successfully  opposed  a  scheme  for  a  general  excise.  He  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  Samuel  Butler  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  exposed  him  to  some 
criticism  from  his  contemporaries ;  he  also  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  a  portrait  of  Dean  Swift.  Barber  died  on  2nd  January,  1740-1. 
A  curious  account  of  his  life  appeared  soon  after  his  death. 

Barber's  Official  Publications. 

1710.  Aug.      Commune  Concilium  tent1,  etc.      [An  Act  concerning  the 
Election   and   Discharge  of  Aldermen   of  this   City,   and   to   prevent 
Expences  at  such  Elections.]     B.L.  816.  1.  3  (18). 

Two  leaves,  pp.  1-3. 

1711.  Sept.     Commune  Concilium  tentum,  etc.     [An  Act  to  Regulate  the 
Elections  of  Aldermen.]    B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  3  (19). 

Two  leaves,  pp.  1-4. 

1712.  July.    Commun'  Concil'  tent',  etc    [An  Act  concerning  Foreigners.] 
B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  3  (23  and  26). 

Two  leaves,  pp.  1-4. 

1712.  Nov.  Commun'  Concilium  tentum,  etc.  [An  Act  for  securing  the 
payment  by  the  City  of  the  sum  of  .£3214  -  4  -  9  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  costs  of  Chancery  Suit.]  816.  1.  3  (27). 

Four  leaves,  pp.  1-7. 

1712.  Commun'  Concilium  tentum,  etc.  [An  Act  concerning  the  Tackle- 
house  and  the  Ticket  Porters  and  Public  Beams.]  B.L.  fol. 

816.  1.  3  (24*  and  24**). 
Four  leaves.     Act  of  1712  pp.  1-4,  Act  of  1646  pp.  3-6. 

1712.  Commun'  Concilium  tentum,  etc.     [An  Act  for  further  Regulating 
Elections  of  Aldermen  and  appointment  of  Deputies.]    B.L.     fol. 

Two  leaves,  pp.  1-4. 

1713.  Acts  of  Common  Council  concerning  the  Tackle-house  and  Ticket 
Porters  and  Publick  Beams.     B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  3  (24). 

Eight  leaves.     Title  and  Acts  of  1607  and  1646  pp.  1-16. 
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1713.  June.      Commune  Concilium  tentum,  etc.      [Report   from  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  enquire  into  obstructions  in  the  Courts  of  Aldermen 
whereby  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  sworn.]     s.sh.  fol.  1881.  b.  3  (22). 

1714.  April.     Commune  Concilium  tentum,  etc.      [An  Act  for  Reviving 
the  ancient  manner  of  Electing  Aldermen.]    B.L.    fol.       816.  1.  3  (34). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4. 

1714.  Oct.  Stanier  Mayor.  [Order  of  Common  Council  to  print  as 
follows  an  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  Rogues,  Vagabonds  and 
Sturdy  Beggars.]  fol.  816.  1.  3  (33)  and  816.  m.  9  (38). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4. 

1714.  The  Report  and  order  thereupon,  made  concerning  The   Coal- 
Meters,  and  their  Deputies  or  Under-Meters.     fol.  815.  k.  15. 

Twelve  leaves,     pp.  1-24. 

1715.  The  order  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  the  Sheriffs  for 
their   Meeting  and   Wearing   of  their  Apparel   throughout   the   whole 
year.  103.  h.  9. 

Twenty-three  leaves.    Title  ( I ),  Table  (2),  Order  pp.  1-37,  Names  of  Companies  2  pp. 

1717.  Dec.  Lewen  Mayor.  Cur'  Special',  etc.  [An  order  of  Court  of 
Aldermen  concerning  the  execution  of  an  Act  for  relief  of  the  Orphans 
and  other  Creditors  of  the  City  of  London.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (29). 

1720-1.  Jan.  Fryer  Mayor.  Die  Martis,  etc.  [Order  of  Common 
Council  for  the  discovery  of  such  as  use  defective  weights  and  mea- 
sures.] s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2.  (30). 

1720-1.  Feb.  Fryer  Mayor.  Martis  xxxi°  die  Januarii,  etc.  [Order  of 
Court  of  Aldermen  referring  to  unlicensed  Brokers.]  s.sh.  fol. 

1851.  b.  2  (31). 

1721.  Fryer  Mayor.  Cur'  Special'  tent',  etc.  [An  order  referring  to  admis- 
sion by  Redemption  to  the  Freedom  of  the  City.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  116. 

1721.  Dec.  Stewart  Mayor.  Martis  v°  die  Decembris,  etc.  [An  order  as 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  Markets.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (33). 
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1721.     Dec.     By  the  Mayor.     To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of . 

[Order  as  to  holding  the  Wardmotes.]  B.L.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (32). 

1721-2.  Feb.  Stewart  Mayor.  Martis  xx°  die  Februarij,  1721,  etc. 

[An  order  referring  to  irregularities  in  tanning  and  the  sale  of  leather.] 

s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  115. 

1721.  The  Articles  of  the  Charge  of  the  Wardmote- Inquest.  B.L. 

Three  sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  79. 

1723.  June.     Com'  Concil'  tent',  etc.     [An  Act  of  Common  Council  con- 
cerning elections  of  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Chamberlain  and  other  Officers.] 
fol.     (pp.  1-4.)  816.  1.  3  (39). 

1724.  June.     An  Act  for  Raising  and  Levying  the  sum  of  Two  thousand 
pounds  for  one  Year  ....  payable  to  the  Orphans,  etc.    fol.     815.  k.  17. 

Four  leaves,     pp.  1-7. 

n.d.     Commune  Concilium  tentum  in  Camera  .  .  .  .  1692,  etc.     [An  Act  for 
the  Nomination  of  Aldermen.]    B,L.    fol.  815.  k.  17. 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-3. 

14.— GEORGE   JAMES,    CITY    PRINTER. 

(Uses  City  Arms  in  full  under  Robinson,  Mayor.     His  capital  F  occupies  the  whole  design. 
His  design  for  small  capitals  shows  a  well-proportioned  Gothic  spire.) 

The  office  of  City  Printer  was  next  filled  by  GEORGE  JAMES. 
"8  December,  1724.  This  Day  George  James  Citizen  and  Stationer  of 
London  having  produced  Mr  Chamberlains  Receipt  for  the  Sum  of  six 
pounds  and  nine  shillings  being  this  Cities  third  part  of  the  sum  of 
Nineteen  pounds  and  seven  shillings  by  him  agreed  to  be  Given  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  admission  to  the  place  of  this 
Cities  printer  pursuant  to  the  late  Act  of  Comon  Council  in  that  case  made 
and  provided  Is  by  this  Court  admitted  this  Cities  printer  in  the  Room 
and  stead  of  John  Barber  Esqr  Alderman  (who  this  day  Surrendered  the 
same)  To  have  Hold  Exercise  and  Enjoy  the  said  place  with  all  proffitts 
and  advantages  thereunto  due  and  of  Right  belonging  so  long  as  he  shall 
well  and  honestly  use  and  behave  himself  therein."  (Repertory  129,  54.) 
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James  was  the  son  of  Thomas  James,  a  printer  in  Mincing  Lane. 
The  elder  James  is  described  by  Dunton  as  "a  man  that  reads  much, 
knows  his  business  very  well,  and  is  ....  something  the  better  known 
for  being  husband  to  that  she-State-politician  Mrs.  Eleanor  James.  As 
her  husband's  executrix  Mrs.  James  presented  his  library  to  Sion  College, 
with  portraits  of  her  husband  and  his  grandfather  Thomas  James  the 
first  Bodley's  Librarian.  Mrs.  James  is  described  in  Nichols's  Anecdotes 
of  Bowyer  as  "  a  mixture  of  benevolence  and  madness."  Her  numerous 
writings  largely  consist  of  single  printed  sheets  issued  chiefly  between 
1685  and  1715.  She  constituted  herself  the  counsellor  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  from  Charles  II  to  George  I.  She  went  one  day  to  Windsor 
and  back  on  foot  to  tell  Charles  II  of  his  faults,  and  in  1710  published 
a  prayer  for  Queen  Anne,  the  Parliament,  and  kingdom.  With  George  I 
she  adopted  a  severer  tone,  and  charged  him  with  threatening  to  destroy 
London  by  fire,  and  with  going  to  church  to  talk  to  his  daughter  and  play 
with  dogs  and  puppies.  Her  Advice  to  all  printers  in  general  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  The  City  authorities  were  not  so  indulgent  to  her 
as  the  Court,  and  on  n  December,  1689,  she  was  committed  to  Newgate 
"  for  dispursing  scandalous  and  reflective  papers."  She  gave  a  silver  cup 
to  the  collection  on  behalf  of  Bowyer. 

George  James  was  a  Common-Councilman  for  Aldersgate  Ward  Without 
and  was  a  man  of  cultivation.  He  held  the  office  of  City  Printer  from 
1724  until  his  death  in  September,  1736. 

George  James's  Official  Publications. 

1725-6.     Mar.     Forbes  Mayor.     Commun'  ConciF  tent',  etc.     [An  Act  for 

the  prevention  of  robberies  and  fires  due  to  negligence  and  wickedness 

of  servants.]    s.sh.  fol.       816. 1.  4  (8),  1851.  b.  2  (34)  and  515. 1.  15  (n). 

1725.     May.     Commune  Concilium  tentum,  etc.     [An  Act  to  explain  and 

amend  a  former  Act  referring  to  the  election  of  an  Alderman  of  the  Ward 

of  Bridge  Without.]     B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  4  (6). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4. 
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1725.  June.     Commune  Concilium  tent',  etc.     [An  Act  for  suppression  of 
pedlars  and  petty  Chapmen.]     B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  4  (5). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4. 

1726.  Oct.     Forbes  Mayor.      Martis  4°  die  Octob'  1726,  etc.      [An  Act 
relating  to  Keepers  of  the  Compters,  etc.]     s.sh.  fol.  816.1.4(11). 

An  initial  F,  occupying  eight  lines,  shows  a  Cupid  in  flight  among  conventional 
foliage.     The  letter  does  not  occupy  a  central  space  as  in  Barber's  capitals. 

1727.  Feb.     Becher  Mayor.     Martis  27°  die  Februarii  1727.     [An  Act 
relating  to  Robberies.]  1851.  b.  2  (35). 

1728.  Commune  Concil'  tent',  etc.     [A  reprint  of  an  Act  of  Oct.,  1703, 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  Sheriffs.]    B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  4  (7). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4. 

1730.  July.  Brocas  Mayor.  Martis,  xxvin0  Die  Julij  1730,  etc.  [Order 
concerning  weights  and  measures.]  s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  4  (16). 

1730.  July.  Brocas  Mayor.  Martis,  xxvin0  Die  Julij  1730,^.  [Minute 
directing  the  printing  of  an  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Coal 
Trade.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (36). 

1730.  Sept.  Brocas  Mayor.  Cur'  Special'  tent',  etc.  [An  order  for  the 
regulation  of  Brokers.]  s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  4  (15). 

1730.  An  Act  to  ascertain  the  Times  of  Holding  the  Quarterly  Courts  of 
Common-Council.  B.L.  816.  1.  4  (12). 

Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4.     Conventional  ornament  on  p.  4. 

1730.  Lane  Mayor.  Commune  Concil'  tent'  ....  nono  die  Decembris 
(1694).  [A  reprint  of  an  Act  prohibiting  excessive  expense  on  festivities 
at  the  Wardmote  Inquests.]  s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  4  (17). 

1730.  Nov.  An  Act  for  the  more  Speedy  Election  of  a  Chamberlain, 
fol.  816.1.4(13). 

Two  leaves,      pp.  1-4.      Design  containing  small  initial  F  (church  with  fine  spire, 
lion  treading  on  dragon,  tree,  eye  of  Providence).     Also  ornament  on  p.  4. 
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1731.  Mar.      Child    Mayor.      Martis  xiv°  die  Martii  1731,  etc.      [An 
Act  regulating  the  charges  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Green  Yard  for  stray 
cattle  impounded.]     s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  4  (18)  and  1851.  b.  2  (37). 

1732.  Barber  Mayor.      Martis  28.  Die  Novembris,  etc.      [An  Act  con- 
cerning Poor  Vagrant  Children  that  skulk  in  the  Night-time,  and  lie 
upon  Bulks,  etc.]    s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (38). 

1734.  Robinson  Mayor.     [A  reprint  of  an  Act  of  Common  Council  of 
1663  for  the  election  of  Beadles.]     B.L.     fol.  816.  1.  4  (20). 

City  Arms  in  full,  with  motto.     Conventional  design  with  small  central  initial  W. 

1735.  June.     Bellamy  Mayor.     An  Especial  Court  held  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  etc.     [An  order  limiting  Lady  Fair,  Southwark,  to  three 
days.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  123. 

n.d.  Robinson  Mayor.  [A  reprint  of  an  Act  of  Common  Council  of 
1663  relating  to  obstruction  caused  by  Brewers'  drays.]  B.L. 

816.  1.  4(11). 
Two  leaves,     pp.  1-4.     City  Arms  in  full. 

15.— ELIZABETH   JAMES,    CITY    PRINTER. 

On  the  death  of  George  James  in  1736  his  widow,  ELIZABETH  JAMES, 
was  appointed  City  Printer,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  record  of 
her  appointment.  Official  publications  from  her  press  are  met  with  down 
to  1750,  and  she  may  have  held  the  office  a  year  or  two  longer. 

Elizabeth  James's  Official  Publications. 

1737-8.  Jan.  Barnard  Mayor.  [Order  referring  to  "rag  fair"  near 
Little  Tower  Hill.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (39). 

1737-8.  Feb.  Barnard  Mayor.  An  Especial  Court  held  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  etc.  [An  Act  referring  to  disorderly  persons  and  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.]  s.sh.  fol.  816.  1.  4  (24). 
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1737-8.  Feb.  Barnard  Mayor.  An  Especial  Court  held  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  etc.  [An  Act  for  executing  orders  against  Rogues,  etc.] 

816.  1.  4  (25). 

1737-8.  Mar.  Barnard  Mayor.  A  Common -Council  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Guild-hall,  etc.  [An  Act  referring  to  the  great 
Number  of  loose,  idle  and  disorderly  Persons  who  infest  the  streets.] 
s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (40)  and  816.  1.  4  (26). 

1745.     Anno  xxii  and  xxm  Car.  II.  Regis.     [A  reprint  of  an  Act  for  the 
better  paving  and  Cleansing  the  Streets  and  Sewers.]    8°.       816.1.5(4). 
pp.  1-24  (pp.  3-18  wanting). 

1748.  April.     An  Act  for  Repealing  all  former  Acts,  Orders,  and  Ordi- 
nances touching  the ....  election  of  Sheriffs,  etc.  816.  1.  5  (8). 

Six  leaves,     pp.  1-12. 

1749.  Sept.     An  Act  to  prevent  the  Sales  and  Alienations  of  the  several 
Places  and  Offices  therein  named  ....  and  to  allow  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  an  Annual  Sum  in  lieu  thereof,     fol.  816.  1.  5  (9). 

Three  leaves,     pp.  1-6. 

1750.  Nov.      Cokayne   Mayor.      A    Common- Council    holden    in    the 
Chamber,  etc.     [An  Act  amending  former  Acts   against   Foreigners.] 
B.L.     fol.  816.1.5(11). 

Three  leaves,     pp.  1-6. 

1 6.— HENRY    KENT,    CITY    PRINTER. 

HENRY  KENT,  the  next  City  Printer,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  and  the  Deputy  of  Broad  Street  ward.  Kent  was  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  the  pioneer  in  the  publication  of  London  directories. 
Kent's  Directories,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1732,  long  held  the  field 
even  after  the  issue  of  their  ultimately  successful  rival  the  Post  Office 
Directory.  Kent's  appointment  as  City  Printer,  of  which  I  cannot  find  the 
record,  was  between  the  years  1750  and  1755.  He  continued  in  office 
probably  until  1771. 
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Kent's  Official  Publications. 

I75S-  J11^  An  Act  f°r  Raising,  Levying,  and  Collecting  the  Sum  of 
Two  Thousand  Pounds  for  one  Year  ....  payable  to  the  Orphans, 
etc.  B.L.  fol.  816.  1.  5  (25). 

Seven  leaves,     pp.  1-14.      City  Arms  in  full.      Small  initial  W  inset  in  common- 
place design. 

1756.  Feb.   (n.s.)     An  Act  for  Raising  the  Sum  of  ....  towards  the 
further  Employing  the  Poor,  etc.     fol.  8 1 6.  1.  5  (28). 

Eight  leaves,     pp.  1-16. 

1757.  Hoare  Mayor.     Tuesday  the  xoth  Day  of  December,  1745,  etc. 
[Reprint  of  an  Act  relating  to  evasions  of  the  Dues  at  the  Cocket  office 
by  the  Coal,  Corn,  Salt  or  Fruit  Meters.]     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (42). 

1760.  Dec.     Blakiston  Mayor.      The  first  Court  held  on  Tuesday  trie 
Twenty-fifth  Day  of  November,  etc.     [An  Act  for  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  17  Geo.  II.  dealing  with  Beggars,  Rogues  and 
Vagabonds.]     s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (43). 

1761.  Jan.     Blakiston  Mayor.     [An  order  respecting  unlawful  Sports  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  127. 

1763.  May.  Beckford  Mayor.  [An  order  respecting  the  inconvenience 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  caused  by  crowding  upon  the  Hustings 
at  Common  Halls.]  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  129. 

1769.  Oct.  A  List  of  the  By-laws  of  the  City  of  London  unrepealed. 
8°.  884.  k.  24. 

(See  antet  pp.  185-7).     pp.  1-134,  and  Index  10  pp. 

17.— CHARLES    RIVINGTON,    CITY    PRINTER. 

CHARLES  RIVINGTON  was  appointed  City  Printer  in  1771,  and  resigned 
in  1772.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  official  minute  of  his  appoint- 
ment, nor  any  publications  of  the  Corporation  bearing  his  imprint. 

Q 
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1 8.— HENRY    FENWICK,    CITY    PRINTER. 

HENRY  FENWICK,  the  next  City  Printer,  was  appointed  in  April,  1772, 
but  the  record  of  his  appointment  has  not  been  found.  His  office  was  in 
Snow  Hill,  and  afterwards  in  Little  Moorfields.  He  was  City  Printer  for 
fifty  years,  and  a  Liveryman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  for  over  sixty, 
dying  in  November,  1822,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

FenwicKs  Official  Publications. 

1769.     May.     A  Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Middlesex 

....  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  James  Townsend, 

Esq.;  etc.      [Against   the  King's   "Evil   and  Pernicious  Counsellors."] 

8°.  8133.  b.  61  (2). 

Six  leaves,     pp.  l-ll. 

1773.  Glyn  Mayor.  At  a  Court  of  Aldermen,  etc.  [Reports  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  "to 
consider  of  the  office  of  Collector  of  this  city's  Duty  of  Package  and 
Scavage"  from  1579  to  1773.]  8°.  1303.  d.  10. 

pp.  1-92.     No  title.     Alternate  leaves  blank. 

1778.  Addresses,  Remonstrances  and  Petitions  ;  commencing  the  24th  of 
June,  1769,  presented  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  from  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  and  the  Livery  in  Common  Hall  assembled,  with  His 
Majesty's  Answers :  likewise  the  Speech  to  the  King,  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  Beckford,  when  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London. 
[Printed  by  order  of  Common  Council,  10  April,  1778.]  8133.  b.  61  (3). 

1778.  May.  Addresses  presented  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to 
the  King,  on  his  Majesty's  Accession  and  on  various  other  occasions  .... 
Resolutions  of  the  Court  ....  for  returning  thanks  to  Lord  Chatham 
....  for  erecting  a  Statue  in  Guildhall  to  William  Beckford,  Esq. ; 
late  Lord  Mayor,  Agreed  to  between  23d  October  1760  and  the  i2th 
October,  1770.  [Printed  by  order  of  Common  Council,  20  May, 
1778-]  8°-  8133.  b.  61  (i). 

pp.  1-88.     Frontispiece,  Portraits  of  Beckford  (Mayor),  and  Townsend  and  Saw- 
bridge  (Sheriffs). 
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1780.  Copies  of  Motions  made  and  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  . . . .  ; 
the  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  etc.  [The  Common 
Council  supports  the  Minority  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  urging  the  need 

of  Public  Economy  and  the  reduction  of  the  Civil  List.]    8°.     E.  2098  (3). 
pp.  1-54. 

1796.  Feb.  Curtis  Mayor.  Tuesday  the  2d  Day  of  February  1796,  etc. 
[An  order  referring  to  disorders,  "throwing  at  cocks,"  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (47). 

1798.  Glyn  Mayor.  The  first  Court  of  Aldermen,  etc.  [An  order  of  the 
Court  respecting  the  apprehension  of  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  etc.,  "all 
common  Players  of  Interludes  ....  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Opera,  Play, 
Farce,"  etc.]  s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (48). 

1800.  May.  Combe  Mayor.  [An  order  referring  to  crowding  upon  Hus- 
tings in  Common  Halls.]  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  130. 

1802.  May.  Scholey  Mayor.  [An  order  referring  to  crowding  upon  Hus- 
tings in  Common  Halls.]  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  132. 

1813.  Nov.  Domville  Mayor.  [An  order  respecting  Profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  other  disorders  and  abuses.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  137. 

1816.  Oct.  By  the  Mayor.  [An  order  for  the  cleansing  and  guarding 
of  the  streets  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  138. 

1819.     Jan.     By  the  Mayor.     To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  . 

For   the   better   Choice   of  Victuallers    and   Alehouse -Keepers  to   be 
Licenced,      s.sh.  fol.  1851.  b.  2  (49). 

n,d.     The  Oath  of  every  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London,     s.sh.  fol. 

1865.  c.  9  (8). 
Printed  by  Henry  Fenwick,  Little  Moorfields,  etc. 

n.d.  Marshall  Mayor.  Tuesday  the  1 8th  Day  of  June,  1745.  [Reprint  of 
orders  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  1745  and  1762,  regulating  the  control 
of  leather.]  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  128. 

Q  2 
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19.— ARTHUR    TAYLOR   (of  Taylor's  Broadsides),   CITY    PRINTER. 

ARTHUR  TAYLOR  was  appointed  City  Printer  in  1823  under  the  follow- 
ing minute  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council:  "30  January  1823.  The 
Court  proceeded  to  the  Election  of  Printer  to  the  Corporation,  when  .... 
Arthur  Taylor,  Citizen  and  Stationer,  [obtained  the  highest  number  of 

votes,  on  a  poll,  out  of  nine  candidates] Whereupon  the  Lord  Mayor 

declared  Arthur  Taylor,  Citizen  and  Stationer,  to  be  duly  elected  to  the 
Office  of  Printer  to  this  City,  during  pleasure,  and  subject  to  the  Standing 
Orders  of  this  Court,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  letting  this 
City's  Lands,  in  relation  to  the  Office  of  Printer."  (Minutes  of  the  Common 
Council,  1823,  p.  n.)  A  man  of  learning  and  research,  Taylor  was  elected 
in  December,  1818,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  contributed 
to  the  Archaeologia  a  paper  (amongst  others)  on  "The  original  site  of 
Roman  London."  He  was  an  excellent  printer,  and  gave  the  closest 
personal  attention  to  all  the  issues  of  his  press.  Taylor  used  for  his  mark 
a  dragon's  wing  bearing  a  cross  (the  crest  of  the  City  of  London),  sur- 
mounting a  printer's  punch,  with  the  motto  "Sub  ala."  His  collection  of 
printed  broadsides,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  City,  is  in  the  Guildhall 
Library.  Arthur  Taylor,  the  last  of  the  City  Printers,  who  died  in  March, 
1870,  was  also  the  last  of  the  City  Tradesmen,  the  old  system  giving 
place  to  the  modern  practice  of  supply  by  tender.  Messrs.  Skipper  &  East, 
of  Tower  Street,  then  obtained  the  printing  contract,  and  have  been 
successful  in  retaining  it  at  every  subsequent  renewal. 

Taylors  Official  Publications. 

1826.  Oct.     By  the  Mayor Forasmuch  as  Anthony  Brown,  Esquire, 

lately  elected  Lord  Mayor,  etc.     [An  order  referring  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Procession  and  the  control  of  the  streets.]     s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  139. 

1827.  Jan.     By  the  Mayor.     To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of ,  etc. 

[An  order  referring  to  Victuallers  and  Alehouse-Keepers  as  also  to  Excise 
duties.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  145. 
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1827.  Oct.  By  the  Mayor  ....  Forasmuch  as  Matthias  Prime  Lucas, 
Esquire,  lately  elected  Lord  Mayor,  etc.  [An  order  similar  to  No.  139.] 
s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  140. 

1827.  Nov.     Lucas  Mayor.     The  First  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
etc.     [An  order  dealing  with  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  etc.,  and  Houses  of 
Correction,  with  the  usual  reference  to   Interlude,  Tragedy,   Comedy, 
etc.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  146. 

1828.  Lane  Mayor.      Commune  Concil'  tent',  etc.      [A  reprint  of  an 
order  of  19   Dec.,  6  William  and   Mary,  referring  to   extravagance  at 
Wardmote  Inquests.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  121. 

1828.  Pickett  Mayor.  At  a  Court,  etc.  [A  Resolution  of  July,  1790, 
that  the  "  oldest  Housekeepers "  be  chosen  as  Constables  of  the 
Wards.]  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  147. 

1828.  Robinson  Mayor.  Commune  Concil'  tent'  ....  1663,  etc.  [A 
reprint  of  an  order  of  1663  as  to  the  election  of  Beadles.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  148. 

1830.  May.  Crowder  Mayor.  At  a  Court,  etc.  ....  [An  order  referring 
to  crowding  on  the  Hustings  in  Common  Halls.]  s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  133. 

1830.  Aug.  By  the  Mayor.  To  the  Alderman,  etc.  [An  order  refer- 
ring to  the  control  of  the  streets  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Procession.] 
s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  141. 

1830.  Sept.  By  the  Mayor.  To  the  Alderman  ....  Forasmuch  as 
John  Key,  Esquire,  lately  elected  Lord  Mayor,  etc.  [An  order  similar 
to  T.B.  139  and  140.]  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  143. 

1830.  Sept.  By  the  Mayor.  To  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Com- 
pany Of  .  [An  order  giving  directions  as  to  the  Procession  to 

Westminster  by  water  and  back  by  land ;    the  King  and  Queen  dining  at 
the  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.]    s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  142. 
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1832.  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations  for  the  Police  of  the  City  of 
London.  8°.  6485.  aa.  19. 

Forty-seven  leaves.     Title  (i),  Contents  (i),  pp.  1-90. 

1834.  Oct.  Ceremonials  connected  with  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor. 
[Report  of  Committee  showing  a  "Diary. of  Proceedings,  Habits,  and 
Ceremonials  "  from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  period  of  his  retiring 
from  office ;  as  also  by  the  Members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
officers.]  8°.  1303.  d.  19. 

pp.  1-30. 

n.d.  Articles  of  the  Charge  of  the  Wardmote  Inquest.  [Two  copies  of  the 
Articles.]  B.L.  s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  80,  81. 

n.d.     By  the  Mayor.     To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of ,  etc,     [Orders 

concerning  matters  arising  at  Wardmote  Inquests.]     s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  153. 

1838.  Articles  of  the  Charge  of  the  Wardmote  Inquest.      [Similar  to 
T.B.  80,  81.]     B.L.     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  82. 

1839.  Lane  Mayor,  etc.     [A  reprint  of  T.B.  121.] 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  122. 
1839.     Robinson  Mayor,  etc.     [A  reprint  of  T.B.  148.] 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  149. 

1839.     By  the  Mayor.     To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of ,  etc.      [An 

order  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  referring  to  the  method  of  returning 
Juries.]     s.sh.  fol.  Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides, 

n.d.     [The  same  as  the  last,  but  without  date.] 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  152. 

1839.     By  the  Mayor.      To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of .      [An 

order   directing   the   attention   of    the   Wardmote   Inquests   to   certain 
Articles  as  to  Police,  Juries  and  presentations.]     s.sh.  fol. 

Guildhall,  Taylor  Broadsides,  150. 
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1843.     Regulations  for  the  Police  of  the  City  of  London,  etc.     1 2°. 

6057.  aaa.  28. 
pp.  1-107,  with  coloured  map  as  frontispiece. 

1848.     Ceremonials  to  be  observed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs, 
and  Officers  of  the  City  of  London,    fol.    London,  1848.       9930.  h.  12. 
pp.  i-xvi  and  1-166. 

n.d.  By  the  Mayor.  To  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of .  [An  un- 
dated form  of  the  Charge  to  hold  Wardmotes  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  with 
Articles.  Spaces  left  for  names  and  dates.]  B.L.  fol.  3  sheets. 

1851.  b.  2  (50). 

1864.  Ceremonials  to  be  observed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs, 
and  Officers  of  the  City  of  London  ;  together  with  certain  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  necessary  to  be  remembered.  8°  993°-  gg-  37- 

pp.  i-xxii  and  1-311. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary.  The  original  aim  in  this 
paper  was  to  present  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  Corporation  records 
relating  to  the  City  Printers.  An  examination  of  the  official  output  of 
their  presses  followed,  and  the  material  so  obtained  seemed  of  sufficient 
interest  for  inclusion  in  the  paper.  The  titles  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
bibliography  of  City  official  literature,  although  they  perhaps  form  a 
good  start  for  such  a  work.  The  descriptions  were  made  hastily  and 
without  especial  regard  to  bibliographical  uniformity,  but  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Reed,  a  member  of  our  Society,  for  his  kindness  in 
harmonising  the  titles  from  pp.  196  to  231.  To  our  Honorary  Secretaries 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  kind  help.— C.  W. 
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APPENDIX. 

SOME    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    CORPORATION 
RECORDS    AT    GUILDHALL. 

6th  September,  1519.  Item  at  this  Courte  was  redd  the  tre  directed  to 
the  M'  &  Aldr'  from  the  vniuersite  of  Cambrigge  concernyng  diuerse 
boks  to  be  bought  and  Solde  &  seasyd  by  oon  Thomas  Cots  Staconer 
wheruppon  the  seyd  Thomas  had  in  commandement  to  brynge  in  suche 
proves  as  he  hath  concernyng  the  premisses  vppon  Tewesday  next  Et 
postea  xj°  die  Sept'  yt  ys  agred  that  my  lord  M'  shall  cause  to  be  delyuered 
to  the  doctor  of  hony  lane  all  such  boks  as  be  specyfyed  in  the  tres  as  he 
hath  from  Cambrygge.  {Repertory  5,  f.  65.) 

i  February,  1570.  Item  this  daye  vppon  the  readinge  of  the  Ires  of 
the  right  reverent  fathers  in  God  tharchbushop  of  Canterbury  the  B.  of 
London  and  Elye  and  the  contents  therof  well  considered  it  was  ordered 
by  this  Court  that  not  only  Mr  Chambten  shall  at  the  costs  of  the 
Chamber  provide  and  sett  vp  in  thorphoens  [the  Orphans']  Court  fast 
cheyned  one  booke  of  the  last  printinge  of  Acts  &  Monuments  for  all  Men 
to  looke  vpon  for  their  better  instruccons,  And  that  also  order  be  taken 
that  all  the  companyes  of  this  Cittye  suche  as  are  of  abilitye  shall  at  the 
charges  of  their  hall  provide  and  take  order  that  in  everie  of  their  halles 
in  some  open  place  one  of  the  said  books  may  be  hadde  and  sett  vpp  for 
every  Man  to  see  and  reade  that  shall  ther  vnto  be  willinge  and  that  Notice 
therof  be  given  to  the  said  companyes.  (Repertory  17,  f.  100.) 

17  November,  1625.  Item  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chamblen 
shall  paie  vnto  Andrewe  Hobb  Staconer  eight  pence  a  pece  for  one  hundred 
and  Tenn  bookes  of  the  foure  Statutes  printed  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
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1609  in  one  booke  to  bee  put  in  execucon  by  the  Justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  releife  of  the  poore  &c  which  bookes  were  lately  distributed  to  the  Lord 
Maior  Aldren,  and  there  deputies.  (Repertory  40,  f.  2ob.) 

13  November,  1627.     Item  It  is  thought  fitt,  and  so  ordered  by  this 
Court  that  Mr  Mosse  shall  buy  both  ptes  of  Hollinshed  Chronicke  to 
remaine  in  this    Court  to  ye  Citties  vse,  and  Mr  Chambten  to  satisfie 
ye   Charges   thereof.      In  asmuch   as   this  Court  was  nowe  informed  yl 
the  grownde   and    reason   of  diverse    thinges    menconed    in    ye    Citties 
Chres  [charters],    are    expressed   and    declared    in    ye    said    Crownickle. 
(Repertory  42,  f.  13.) 

19  October,  1630.  Item  this  daie  this  Court  vouchsaved  to  take  into 
theire  Consideracon  the  peticon  exhibited  by  Mr  Edmond  Bolton,  who 
formerly  dedicated  vnto  this  Court  of  his  Labours  two  bookes,  the  one 
intituled  Nero  Caesar,  and  the  other  the  Citties  Advocate  And  therevpon 
ordered  that  Mr  Chambten  shall  paie  vnto  him  as  of  the  guifte  of  this 
Court,  the  some  of  Twentie  pounds.  (Repertory  44,  f.  362.) 

3  March,  1630.  Item  this  day  at  the  humble  request  of  Mr  Anthony 
Munday  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  booke  remayning  in  the 
Chamber  of  London  conteyning  the  armes  of  diverse  Alctren  for  the  tyme 
past  shalbe  delivered  vnto  him  to  pfict  [perfect]  the  booke  now  intended 
by  him  to  be  published  in  prit.  (Repertory  45,  f.  158.) 

22  November,  1631.  Item  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pay  vnto  Robert  Hobson  the  some  of  Twenty  Nobles  for  his  booke 
intituled  the  arraignement  of  the  whole  Creature  and  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  Maior  and  Aklren.  (Repertory  46,  f.  16.) 

21  Junr>  1632.  Item  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pay  vnto  Boomer  for  and  in  respect  of  diverse  bookes  by  him 

p'sented  vnto  this  Court  Intituled  the  way  to  prosper  the  sume  of  five 
marks.  (Repertory  46,  f.  265^) 

14  November,  1633.     Item  whereas  the  widowe  of  Anthonie  Monday 
deceased  hath  p'sented  vnto  this  Court  a  booke  entituled  the  Survay  of 
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London  latelie  composed  by  her  said  husband  it  is  thought  fitt  and  soe 
ordered  by  this  Court  that  for  and  towards  the  Charge  of  printing  the  said 
booke  by  her  given  to  the  Aldren  and  officers  of  this  Court  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pay  vnto  the  said  widowe  the  some  of  ten  pounds  as  of  the  guift  of 
this  Court  and  this  Court  doth  graunt  vnto  her  the  noiacon  and  benefitt  of 
one  pson  to  bee  made  free  of  this  Cittie  by  redempcon  and  soe  yerely 
hereafter  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Court  the  noiacon  and  benefitt  of  one 
pson  to  bee  made  free  of  this  Cittie  the  same  being  first  p'sented  and 
allowed  of  by  this  Court  and  paying  to  Mr  Chambten  to  the  Citties  vse 
the  some  of  xlvjs  viijd.  (Repertory  48,  f.  14.) 

27  February,  1635-6.  Item  whereas  John  Day  Cittizen  and  fish- 
monger of  London  hath  of  late  obteined  his  Maties  tres  Patents  for  the 
giuing  forth  of  the  weekely  printed  bills  of  prices  &  rates  of  Comodities  & 
for  his  labour  &  peines  therein  hath  an  allowance  of  ijj.  a  quarter  of  the 
Englishe  Merchants  &  ijs.  \]d.  a  quarter  of  the  Strangers  &  by  order  of  this 
Court  is  become  bound  not  to  demand  more.  Neuerthelesse  vpon  the 
humble  petition  of  the  said  John  Daye  &  vpon  Certificate  of  many  worthy 
Merchants  Englishe  &  Strangers  in  his  behalfe  This  Court  taking  into 
their  Consideration  the  same  as  alsoe  the  great  Charges  labour  &  paines 
of  the  said  John  Daye  in  the  performance  of  the  said  weekly  printed  bills 
doth  thinke  fitt  &  soe  order  that  the  said  John  Day  for  his  better  incourag- 
ment  bee  from  henceforth  allowed  for  that  his  labour  &  paines  by  such 
Merchants  as  will  have  those  bills  a  further  encrease  &  augmentation 
That  is  to  say  of  the  English  three  shillings  a  qr.  &  of  the  Strangers 
fower  shillings  a  qr.  to  Continue  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Court. 
Repertory  50,  f. 


17  March,  1645-6.  Item  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr 
Chambtein  shall  pay  vnto  Captayne  Mercer  the  some  of  twenty  markes 
as  of  the  guifte  of  this  Court  for  and  in  respect  of  the  Bookes  by  him 
presented  to  this  Court  and  Court  of  Coinon  Councell.  (Repertory  58, 
f.  87b.) 
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9  July,  1646.  Item  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  That  Mr  Comon 
Serjeant  and  Mr  Mosse  shall  pvse  the  booke  of  tenures  in  Capite  presented 
vnto  this  Court  by  Mr  Gore  the  ffeodary1  for  London  And  certifie  vnto 
this  Court  their  opinions  towchinge  the  same.  (Repertory  58,  f.  160.) 

27  October,   1646.      Item   At   this   Court   was  considered  a   Booke 
intituled  Conformitys  Deformity  in  a  Dialoge  betweene  Conformity  and 
conscience  made  by  Henry  Burton  minister  dedicated  to  this  Court  and 
vpon  readinge  the  epistle  dedicated  to  the  right  honble  the  Lord  Major  of 
the  City  of  London.     This  Court  for  some  false  suggestions  &  allegactins 
and  some  passages  of  dangerous  consequence  therein  doth  as  much  as  in 
them  lyeth  vtterly  disallowe  the  same  and  protest  against  it  as  a  matter 
of  ill  consequence  and  thinke  fitt  that  the  same  be  taken  into  further 
consideracon  what  may  fitly  be  done  herein  for  his  Lorpp  £  the  Cities 
vindicacSn.     (Repertory  58,  f.  2iob.) 

2  March,  1653-4.  Itt  is  ordered  by  this  Court  That  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pvide  the  bookes  collected  of  Acts  and  ordinances  of  Parliam1  since 
1639  to  remayne  in  ye  Councill  Chamber  for  the  Citties  use.  (Repertory 
63,  f.  67b.) 

28  November,  1654.    It  is  ordered  that  all  the  acts  of  the  long  Parliam1 
bee  collected  and  bound  into  one  volume  by  the  care  of  Mr  Chambten  as 
shalbe  directed  by  Mr  Towneclarke,  to  remayne  in  the  Councill  Chamber 
for  the  vse  of  this  Court.     (Repertory  63,  f.  220.) 

5  May,  1657.  It  is  Ordered  That  Mr  Chambten  doe  deliver  to  the 
App'ntices  as  they  Receive  their  ffredome,  the  Coppyes  given  by  one 
Mr  Younge  of  a  little  booke  by  him  Composed  against  Prophane  swearing 
drunkenes  and  other  ffamiliar  Sinnes  of  the  tymes.  (Repertory  65,  f.  103.) 

20  June,  1660.  [A  similar  gift  by  Mr.  Young  of]  Two  small  Treatises 
One  entituled,  The  hearts  Index  or  Selfe  knowledge,  the  other  A  short  & 
sure  way  to  Grace  &  Salvacon.  (Repertory  67,  f.  92D-) 

(i)  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
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9  March,  1657-8.  It  is  Ordered  by  this  Courte  that  Mr  Chambtein 
shall  <pvide  two  bookes  of  the  Collections  of  Acts  &  Ordinances  of  Parliam1 
by  Mr  Scobell  one  for  the  Sessions  and  another  for  the  vse  of  this  Courte. 
(Repertory  66,  f.  58.) 

22  March,  1659-60.  Whereas  many  Pamphletts  and  Papers  notoriously 
false  forged  scandalous  and  sometimes  blasphemous  are  published  and 
sold  within  this  Citty  &  liberties  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  Christian 
Religion  all  Civill  Government  wth  much  disturbance  to  the  peoples  minds 
and  publique  peace :  It  is  therefore  thought  fitt  and  Ordered  that  Mr  John 
Topham  the  Citties  Remembrancer  shall  or  may  weekly  (during  the 
pleasure  of  this  Court)  publish  Two  bookes  of  Intelligence  of  such  matters 
as  are  convenient  to  be  made  publique  especially  conc'ning  Trade  and 
Merchandize  &  other  affaires  of  the  Citty.  And  that  no  other  Bookes  of 
Intelligence  shalbe  published  within  this  Citty  &  liberties  by  any  not 
lawfully  authorized  therevnto.  And  the  said  Mr  Topham  is  to  vse  all 
due  care  &  endeavours  to  prevent  and  suppresse  all  other  such  Bookes 
and  Pamphletts  as  shall  be  published  or  attempted  to  be  published  without 
lawfull  authority.  (Repertory  67,  f.  59.) 

19  April,  1660.  It  is  Ordered  that  the  Lock  of  ye  Till  where  the  key 
of  the  Vpper  Bookhouse  ought  to  be  kept  being  lately  broken  shall  be 
forthwith  amended  &  the  said  key  continually  kept  locked  vp  in  the  said 
Till  as  hath  been  formerly  directed  &  vsed  &  if  any  of  the  Clerkes  shall 
hereafter  wilfully  or  carelessely  break  or  suffer  the  said  Till  to  be  broken  or 
shall  leave  open  the  doore  of  the  vpper  Bookhouse  or  suffer  their  Servants 
to  go  into  the  same  but  in  presence  of  their  Masters  This  Court  will 
account  such  pson  vnworthy  to  be  trusted  wth  the  Books  and  Records 
of  the  City  &  will  inflict  such  further  punishment  for  his  offence  as  ye 
cause  shall  deserve.  (Repertory  67,  f.  73.) 

27th  September,  1660.  Vpon  the  humble  peticon  of  Humphrey 
Broome  who  hath  obtained  his  Maties  Grant  vnder  the  Great  Scale  of 
England  for  the  sole  printing  the  price  current  of  all  Cornodities  in  this 
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City,  This  Court  doth  Order  &  authorize  the  petr  &  his  assignes  to  print 
the  Armes  of  this  City  on  the  front  of  his  bookes  or  papers  of  the  said 
prices  during  the  continuance  of  his  sd  grant,  as  is  vsed  in  other  parts  in 
the  like  cases.  (Repertory  67,  f.  1360.) 

27  January,  1662-3.  Whereas  his  Matie  by  his  royall  Proclamation 
bearing  date  the  5th  day  of  December  last  past  hath  comanded  the  reprint- 
ing and  dispersing  of  a  Booke  or  Treatise  intituled  God  and  the  King  for 
the  instructing  all  his  Maties  Subjects  in  their  Duty  &  Allegiance,  Now  for 
the  better  dispersing  of  the  same  Booke  to  all  Masters  of  families  Appren- 
tices and  others  within  this  Citty  and  liberties  for  their  good  instruccon 
according  to  the  intent  of  his  Maties  said  Proclamacon  It  is  thought  fit 
&  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  Beadles  of  the  severall  wards  within  this 
Citty  and  liberties  shall  goe  from  house  to  house  and  tender  the  said 
Booke  to  the  severall  Masters  of  ffamilies  app'ntices  and  others  within 
their  respective  wards  taking  six  pence  a  peece  and  no  more  being  the 
price  sett  for  every  one  of  the  said  Bookes  by  the  said  Proclama66n  and 
the  money  so  received  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  pay  vnto  Thomas  Gardiner 
Esq.  Miles  Dodson  &  Edmd  ffuller  Gent,  or  such  other  person  as  they  shall 
depute  or  appoint  to  take  the  same.  And  the  said  Beadles  are  hereby 
required  to  vse  their  vtmost  diligence  care  and  discrecon  in  this  service. 
(Repertory  69,  f.  57.) 

27  July,  1665.  This  day  Mr  John  Burroughs  Chronologer  of  this  Citty 
prsented  vnto  this  Court  of  his  free  &  voluntary  guift,  the  workes  of  our 
Late  blessed  Soveraigne  King  Charles  the  Martir  in  two  volumes,  and 
severall  other  Bookes  of  ffamous  &  Learned  Authors  that  is  to  say  Archbi:?? 
Vshers  Annals  of  the  World,  Plutarkes  Moralls,  Plutarkes  Lives,  Titus 
Livius  Englished  by  Philemon  Holland,  Cambdens  Britannia,  Heilyns 
Cosmography,  Causin's  Holy  Court,  History  of  the  Civill  Warrs  of  ffrance 
by  Dauilla,  Fuller's  History  of  the  Worthyes  of  England,  History  of  King 
Charles  the  first  by  Sanderson  and  the  Art  Military  by  Richard  Elton. 
And  this  Court  entertayning  the  said  prsent  with  a  very  kind  resentment 
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\sic\  and  acceptance,  Doth  order  that  a  Catalogue  bee  kept  and  entred  of 
the  said  Bookes  for  a  Memoriall  thereof,  and  that  the  same  bookes  bee 
placed  in  the  Clossett  at  the  end  of  the  Gallery  as  may  bee  most  convenient 
for  vse  &  security  thereof,  And  Mr  Avery  to  signifye  soe  much  with  the 
thankes  of  this  Court  to  the  said  Mr  Burroughs.  {Repertory  70,  f.  151.) 

14  September,  1671.  It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pay  vnto  John  Ogilby  Esq.  the  sume  of  xl!i  for  the  rest  of  his  works 
namely  his  Royall  Bible  in  two  volumes  Homers  Iliads  and  Odysses, 
Virgill,  ^Esop  the  first  and  second  part  and  the  Kings  Entertainm1  now 
brought  into  this  Court  for  the  Cittyes  vse.  (Repertory  76,  f.  243^) 

19  October,  1671.  Vpon  the  humble  peticon  of  Thomas  Harby  who 
is  compiling  a  Treatise  called  the  Patterne  in  the  Mount  thereby  com- 
playning  of  ffrancis  Smith  Bookseller  (with  whome  the  peticoner  agreed 
for  Paper  and  Printing  the  Booke)  and  Wm  Rawlins  Printer  for  contriving 
vpon  pretence  of  a  groundlesse  attachment  to  deceive  the  peticbner  of  his 
said  Treatise  and  to  convert  it  to  their  own  vse  &  benefitt  And  this 
Court  having  seen  the  Testimonialls  and  recomendacons  of  diverse  worthy 
&  learned  men  in  behalfe  of  the  peticoner  and  his  said  worke  as  deserving 
all  incouragem*  and  assistance  doth  thinke  fitt  and  order  that  the  said 
Bookseller  and  Printer  bee  sumoned  to  appeare  before  this  Court  to 
answer  the  said  Complaint  that  vpon  hearing  and  true  informacon  thereof 
this  Court  may  doe  what  in  them  Lyes  to  right  the  peticonr  against  all 
injury  and  oppression.  (Repertory  76,  f.  296.) 

13  February,  1671-2.  A  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  above  cause. 
(Repertory  77,  f.  8sb.) 

12  December,  1671.  It  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chambten 
shall  pay  vnto  John  Ogilby  Esq.  the  sume  of  XXH  for  his  History  of  America 
a  large  volume  in  Imperiall  paper  now  p'nted  vnto  this  Court.  (Repertory 
77,  f.  36b.) 

17  February,  1671-2.  Whereas  this  Court  is  informed  that  Jn°  Ogilby 
Esq.  his  Majestyes  Cosmographer  is  preparing  an  historicall  Description 
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and  a  new  and  more  accurate  Survey  of  the  Citty  of  London  and 
Libtyes  thereof  then  hitherto  hath  beene  done  It  is  now  vpon  the  humble 
Request  of  the  said  John  Ogilby  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  said  John 
Ogilby  shall  proceed  in  the  same  Worke  without  Interrupcon  or  molestacbn 
of  any  other  person  or  persons  that  shall  or  may  attempt  the  same  designe. 
(Repertory  77,  f.  890.) 

1 8  September,  1679.  This  Court  taking  notice  of  divers  Scandalous 
Pamphlets  and  Libells  now  almost  daily  Printed  and  published  and  Parti- 
cularly of  a  Scandalous  and  pernicious  Ballad  lately  Printed  Endeavouring 
to  Extenuate  the  late  horrid  and  damnable  conspiracy  against  his  Ma^  the 
Government  and  Protestant  Religion  and  Scurrilously  to  reflect  on  and 
vilify  the  persons  that  were  instrumental!  in  the  discovery  and  prosecution 
thereof  And  being  very  desirous  and  concerned  that  the  Authors  and 
publishers  thereof  may  be  discovered  and  brought  to  condign  Punishment 
Doth  desire  Sr  Robert  Vyner  Kn4  and  Baronet  Sr  Joseph  Sheldon  Sr  Robert 
Clayton  Sr  Patience  Ward  Sr  James  Smyth  Sr  Robert  Geffery  and  Sr  John 
Shorter  Knts  and  Aldermen  or  any  two  of  them  (whereof  one  being  a 
Justice  of  Peace)  to  meet  this  afternoon  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  they 
shall  see  Occasion  to  Endeavour  and  use  all  proper  meanes  for  the 
discovery  and  finding  out  of  the  Authors  and  Publishers  of  all  such  Libells 
and  Pamphlets  and  to  cause  them  to  be  effectually  prosecuted  and  brought 
to  punishment  according  to  their  dements  And  Thomas  Weston  one  of 
the  Marshalls  and  one  of  his  Men  to  attend  them.  (Repertory  84,  f.  209b.) 

25  May,  1680.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Leach  the  Cities 
Staconer  doe  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  Major  an  Addiconall  Statute 
Booke  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  Poultons  Abridgm'.  (Repertory 
85,  f.  158.) 

6  July,  1680.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Chambten  doe  pay 
unto  Obadiah  Blagrave  two  Guineas  as  the  Guift  of  this  Court  Hee  having 
now  presented  an  antient  Booke  (by  him  lately  found)  conteyning  matters 
of  Antiquity  relating  to  this  City.  (Repertory  85,  f.  182.) 
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29  November,  1681.  Itt  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  Cities 
Staconer  doe  ,pvide  for  the  Lord  Maiors  house  a  booke  of  the  Statuts  made 
since  those  comprized  in  the  Statute  booke  now  remaining  at  his  Lopps 
house.  (Repertory  87,  f.  3ob.) 

24  January,  1681-2.  Vpon  complaint  made  vnto  this  Court  ag< 
Richard  Janeway  for  causeing  lately  to  be  printed  and  published  a  paper 
tending  in  some  pte  thereof  to  raise  discord  and  promote  jealousies  amonge 
the  Citizens  of  this  City  and  makeing  Scurrilous  reflections  vpon  persons 
of  worth  in  other  ptes  thereof,  Itt  is  Ordered  that  the  said  Mr  Janeway  doe 
Appeare  before  this  Court  to  answer  ye  same  on  Thursday  next.  (Repertory 
87,  f.  68.) 

21  February,  1681-2.  This  Court  now  taking  consideration  of  a  Mis- 
chievous and  vnsuflferable  practice  now  and  for  some  time  past  taken  vp 
and  vsed  by  severall  persons  in  weekely  publishing  and  dispersing  of 
Pampletts  within  this  City  wherein  the  Governm1  is  frequently  reflected 
vpon  Magistrates  and  others  libelled  falce  reportes  spread  abroad,  and 
tending  generally  to  pmote  and  heighten  Jealousies  and  differences  in  the 
Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  this  City  And  this  Court  conceiveing  it  highly 
requisite  that  some  Speedy  and  effectuall  course  should  be  taken  to  put 
a  stopp  to  and  suppress  all  the  said  Pamphletts  doth  earnestly  recomend 
it  to  Sr  Thomas  Bludworth  Sr  Robert  Clayton  Sr  Patience  Ward  Sr  William 
Pritchard  Sr  Henry  Tulse  &  Sr  James  Smith  knts  &  Aldren  or  any  three 
of  them  Seriously  to  consider  how  all  the  said  Pamphletts  may  be  Sup- 
pressed and  then  to  certifie  unto  this  Court  their  oppinions  therein  And 
John  Doley  to  warne  and  Attend  them.  Repertory  87,  f.  io2b.) 

17  March  1681-2.  Itt  is  Ordered  by  this  Court  That  Thomas  Weston 
one  of  the  Marshalls  of  this  City  doe  vse  his  vttmost  indeavour  to  appre- 
hend and  bring  before  this  Court  or  some  Justice  of  Peace  within  this 
City  the  Body  of  Nathaniel  Thomson  in  order  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  Law  for  his  dayly  printing  and  publishing  Seditious  and  Scandalous 
Pamphlets.  (Repertory  87,  f.  126.) 
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22  June,  1682.  Ordered  that  Mr  Weston  the  Cities  Marshall  doe 
forthwith  bring  before  this  Court  Brabazan  Aylmer,  Tobias  Collier,  Samuell 
Sprint  &  Sarah  Storey  ats  Pope  to  answer  a  Complaint  made  against  them 
for  uttering  and  Selling  a  late  Scandalous  Libell  Entituled  a  modest 
Enquiry  &c.  (Repertory  87,  f.  196.) 

28  October,  1685.  This  Court  being  informed  that  the  lord  Chief 
Justice  Jones  does  claime  the  directing  and  Ordering  of  the  Publicacon 
of  the  Trialls  of  Mr  Cornish  and  the  others  convicted  of  high  Treason  att 
the  Old  Bailey  on  Munday  last  was  Sennight,  doth  Order  that  Mr  SherrirTes 
and  Mr  Townclerke  doe  wait  on  his  LO.PP  and  acquaint  him  that  the 
Ordering  of  those  matters  is  conceived  by  this  Court  to  appertaine  to  the 
Lord  Maior  of  this  City  who  is  first  named  in  the  Commission  and  so  hath 
it  been  accustomed  formerly.  And  they  to  Report  unto  this  Court  his 
LO:PPS  Answear  therein.  (Repertory  90,  f.  157.) 

19  July,  1692.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  That  Mr  Chamberlaine  doe 
pay  unto  Dr  fford  fforty  shillings  towards  the  charge  of  Printing  his  Sermon 
at  the  desire  of  this  Court.  (Repertory  96,  f.  372.) 

19  July,  1692.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  That  John  Dunton  doe 
appeare  before  this  Court  on  Thursday  next  and  produce  his  License  for 
Printing  the  Athenian  Mercuries.  (Repertory  96,  f.  372.) 


ROBERT    ADAM,   F.R.S.,    F.S.A.,    ARCHITECT    TO 

KING     GEORGE     III     AND     TO     QUEEN 

CHARLOTTE,  AS  A  BIBLIOGRAPHER, 

PUBLISHER  AND   DESIGNER 

OF     LIBRARIES. 


BY    ARTHUR    T.    BOLTON,    F.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A. 
Read  i^tk  January r,   79/7. 


»N  accepting  the  kind  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the 
Bibliographical  Society,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
wandering  outside  my  own  field  of  architecture,  but  I 
simply  place  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  that  Prince 
Fortunatus  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Robert  Adam,  who  has  led  me  already  over  such  widespreading  fields 

of  enquiry. 

My  object  here  is  only  by  drawing  upon  all  that  I  have  written  at 
large,  in  a  forthcoming  book  on  "  The  Architecture  of  Robert  Adam,  his 
Times  and  his  chief  Contemporaries,"  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  that 
famous  architect  in  relation  to  the  book  learning  of  his  own  age.  Should 
I  succeed  in  interesting  the  reader  in  Robert  Adam's  books,  purchased 
and  produced,  and  in  the  libraries  he  built  for  his  book-collecting  clients, 
I  shall,  I  am  sure,  be  pardoned  some  occasional  and  necessary  references 
to  the  famous  architect's  position  in  relation  to  the  architectural  thought 
of  his  own,  and  the  succeeding  age.  Needless  to  say,  I  shall  not  attempt 
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any   general   survey  of  Adam  buildings,  which   naturally  is   too   vast  a 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry. 

In  the  world  of  books,  Robert  Adam  made  no  mean  figure,  he  has 
even  suffered  in  the  range  of  his  influence  by  reason  of  his  extraordinary 
success,  inasmuch  as  his  Works,  incomplete  though  it  is,  stands  at  a 
figure  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  average  architect,  merely  as  reprinted 
in  1901-2,  by  Monsieur  E.  Thezard  Fils,  it  was  published  at  ten  guineas. 

How  the  nineteenth  century  legend  arose  which  classed  Robert  Adam 
as  a  mere  fashionable  architect,  little  better  than  a  speculative  builder, 
is  not  worth  discussing  here.  The  main  point  is  that  there  was  something 
in  his  artistic  ideas,  and  practice,  which  created  a  reaction  in  the  century 
succeeding  his  own,  whose  very  violence  testifies  to  the  originality  and 
force  of  character  of  the  man.  Robert  Adam  himself  claimed  to  be  a 
revolutionary  artist,  and  Cave  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  not  far 
wrong  when,  in  writing  Robert's  obituary  notice  of  1792,  he  claimed  that 
Adam's  position  must  be  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
Painting,  and  we  may  add  that  of  David  Garrick  in  Acting. 

Every  artist  who  runs  counter  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  time  will 
be  made  to  pay  for  his  audacity,  and  Robert  Adam  has  in  addition  been 
made  to  suffer  unduly  for  an  occasional  outspokenness,  which  was 
probably  temperamental. 

Robert  Adam,  born  in  1728,  was  the  second  of  four  sons  of  William 
Adam  (1689-1748)  of  Maryburgh  (now  Blair  Adam),  in  Kinross.  The 
father  was  evidently  an  energetic  and  enterprising  man  as,  in  addition  to 
his  extensive  practice  as  an  architect  in  Scotland,  he  speculated  in  coal 
mining,  and  was  noted  for  a  tunnel,  driven  in  1739  through  the  great 
bank  on  which  the  village  of  Inveresk  stands,  with  the  object  of  draining 
the  coal  field  of  Pinkie. 

He  was  also  engaged  on  the  forts,  built  in  the  Highlands  after  the 
rising  of  1745,  particularly  Fort  George,  a  great  triumph  of  the  military 
art  of  those  days. 
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The  mother  of  the  Adelphi  brethren  was  Mary  Robertson  (1699-1761), 
a  daughter  of  Robertson  of  Gladney  in  Fife,  to  which  family  belonged 
William  Robertson,  the  historian  and  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University, 
who  died  in  1793.  A  tablet  in  the  Adam  family  tomb  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  describes  the  mother  as  "a  woman  of 
exemplary  virtue  and  good  sense."  A  story  of  her  attitude  towards  David 
Hume,  as  one  of  Robert's  friends  in  University  days,  implies  both  good 
sense,  and  good  humour.  It  will  be  noticed  that  she  was  ten  years 
younger  than  the  father,  whom  she  survived  by  thirteen  years,  dying  at 
the  age  of  62,  just  three  years  after  Robert's  return  from  his  grand  tour, 
and  at  the  opening  of  his  successful  career. 

Occupying  a  good  position  in  Edinburgh,  William  Adam,  senior,  was 
well  able  to  send  his  sons  to  the  University,  but  it  would  appear  that 
John  (1721-1792),  the  eldest,  went  direct  into  his  father's  office.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  travelled,  but  to  have  remained  all  his  life  in 
Scotland,  and  his  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Adelphi  was  probably 
slight.  A  certain  deference  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  him  as  the 
eldest,  and  his  name  is  used  in  some  of  their  transactions.  The  develop- 
ment of  his  large  estate  at  Blair  Adam,  and  the  management  of  his 
family,  appear  to  have  occupied  John  Adam's  well  spent  life.  He  died 
in  the  same  year,  1792,  as  Robert,  and  a  few  months  later.  Robert  and 
James,  the  second  and  third  sons,  however,  were  both  at  Edinburgh 
University,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was  the  case  with  William,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  brethren. 

James  Adam  (1730-1794),  was  a  man  of  extensive  if  vague  ideas,  and 
of  a  very  dilatory  performance.  He  possessed  little  or  none  of  the  driving 
power  of  Robert,  and  his  schemes  in  the  main,  failed  of  fruition.  I 
conceive  of  him  as  an  admirable  chief  of  the  staff  to  Robert. 

During  the  stress  of  the  American  War  and  the  temporary  eclipse  of 
the  architectural  work  of  the  Adelphi  office,  James  produced  two  fat 
octavos  of  Essays  on  Agriculture  (1789),  and  it  is  apparent  that  farming 
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was  his  recreative  hobby.     Somewhere  in  Hertfordshire  he  had  a  small 
farm  of  his  own,  probably  of  something  less  than  500  acres. 

James  appears  also  to  have  made  some  progress  with  a  work  in  correction 
of  the  errors  of  Desgodetz's  well-known  work  on  Roman  Antiquity,  which 
appeared  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Colbert.  Another  incomplete 
project  was  a  history  of  architecture,  which  I  fancy  was  to  include  a  selection 
of  a  smaller  works,  chiefly  houses  of  the  villa  class,  designed  or  built  by  the 
Adams.  There  is  a  volume  in  the  Adam  Collection  at  the  Soane  Museum 
(No.  42)  which  contains  a  number  of  neatly  drawn  plans  and  elevations  in 
miniature,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  such  a  purpose. 

James  died  in  1794,  two  years  later  than  Robert,  after  having  made 
some  not  very  successful  efforts  to  keep  up  the  great  practice,  and  tradition, 
of  the  Adelphi. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  brother,  William  (1738-1822),  is  credited 
with  being  in  the  main  the  account-keeper,  and  manager  of  the  office 
business  of  the  Adelphi  under  Robert  and  James.  He  was  the  survivor, 
dying  early  in  1822,  by  which  time  the  once  extensive  Adelphi  practice 
had  so  fallen  away  that  the  last  of  the  brethren  left  little  or  nothing  to 
the  niece,  who  had  watched  over  his  last  years  in  the  old  house  in 
Albemarle  Street  in  which  both  Robert  and  James  had  died.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  William  that  we  owe  the  collection  consisting 
of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  drawings  and  sketches  which,  rescued  from 
the  Adelphi  office,  and  bound  in  fifty-three  volumes,  were  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Soane  in  1833  for  ^250,  and  now  form  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  priceless  treasures  of  the  Soane  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

It  will  be  understood  that  neither  Robert,  James  or  William  married. 
Two  unmarried  sisters  took  charge  of  Robert's  establishment,  first  in 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  then  in  the  Adelphi,  and  finally  at  13,  Albemarle 
Street.  A  third  sister  married  Clerk  of  Eldin  (died  1812),  the  well-known 
writer  on  Naval  Tactics,  and  it  was  her  daughter,  Susannah,  who  was 
the  niece  just  referred  to. 
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Robert  and  James,  as  we  have  just  seen,  were  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  Robert  in  particular  entered  under  the 
Latin  Professor,  George  Stuart,  in  1743.  In  this  way  Robert  came  in 
contact  with  David  Hume,  Adam  Furguson,  Adam  Smith,  William 
Robertson,  and  John  Home.  James  Adam  entered  in  1752  under  the 
Greek  Professor,  Robert  Hunter. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Robert,  who  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
character,  visited  the  South  previous  to  the  great  event  of  his  grand  tour, 
which  apparently  extended  from  about  June,  1754,  to  January,  1758. 

"He  was  owner  of  a  horse,  a  galloway,  which,  though  only  14^  hands 
high,  was  one  of  the  best  trotters  ever  seen.  Having  a  good  deal  of 
blood  in  him,  he  was,  when  well  used,  indefatigable,  and  could  do  the 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  six  days."  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Robert  used  this  horse  in  these  early  days  to  ride  more  than  once 
up  to  London,  and  particularly  with  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas. 
In  this  way  Robert  Adam  may  have  become  acquainted  with  David 
Garrick,  and  probably  with  other  well-known  people  in  town,  before  he 
set  on  this  momentous  journey  to  Italy.  It  was  thus  possible  that  Adam 
was  the  designer  of  Garrick's  Temple  to  Shakespeare,  which  was  building, 
1754-5,  at  Hampton. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Robert  was  extremely  well 
received  abroad,  and  that  he  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  claimed  that  all 
the  Princes  of  Italy  had  welcomed  him.  This  was  apropos  of  his  first 
introduction  to  his  future  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  on  whom  he  waited 
with  some  Scotch  friends  and  met  with  a  most  frosty  reception,  in  May, 
1758.  Setting  out  on  his  grand  tour  probably  in  June,  1754,  Robert 
Adam  seems  to  have  proceeded  via  Lyons,  Genoa,  and  Florence  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  the  respect  and  friendship  of  Giovanni  Baptista 
Piranesi  (1720-1778),  who  dedicated  his  Campus  Martius  (1762)  to  Robert 
Adam.  With  the  great  Italian  draughtsmen,  he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
kept  up  a  continued  friendship.  Many  of  the  publications  of  that  artist 
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appear  in  the  sale  list  of  Robert  Adam's  books  as  will  be  seen,  and  he 
also  engraved  some  of  the  plates  in  Adam's  own  productions. 

We  have  nothing  like  all  the  studies  made  by  Robert  in  Rome,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  a  highly  technical,  as  well  as  an 
imaginative  character.  He  early  became  a  master  of  planning,  and  his 
ideas  on  that  subject  are  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Inasmuch  as  an  imaginative  insight  inspired  Robert's  studies  of 
Antiquity,  he  was  not  content  to  take  the  existing  remains  of  former 
Roman  greatness,  and  the  handbook  of  Vitruvius,  even  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Vignola,  Palladio,  and  the  rest  of  the  Academics,  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  Classic  Art.  He  wanted  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  realities 
of  Roman  life,  as  expressed  in  their  domestic  architecture.  Hearing, 
therefore,  talk  of  the  remains  of  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro,  as  still 
extant  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Robert  Adam  determined 
to  go  there,  and  to  study  them  on  the  spot. 

This  was  a  more  hazardous  undertaking  than  a  glance  at  the  map 
to-day  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  Turkish  power,  though  decaying, 
was  still  a  great  tradition,  and  the  Venetian  Governor  of  Spalatro  was 
highly  suspicious  of  this  enterprising  Britisher  and  his  companions 
prowling  round  his  fortified  city,  with  their  deadly  measuring  rods,  tapes, 
and  sketch  books. 

Fortunately  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  an  officer  was  told 
off  to  watch  over  their  proceedings,  and  Robert,  with  sound  judgment 
worked  at  high  speed,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  interruptions.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  extensive  measured  surveys,  and  views,  of  all  the 
buildings  extant  were  secured,  and  when  in  1764,  six  years  after  his  return, 
the  book  on  Spalatro1  appeared  Adam  was  rewarded  by  an  immediate 
success.  Everybody2  subscribed,  and  the  book  became  a  classic  on  the 

(1)  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia.     By 
R.  Adam,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Architect  to  the  King  and  Queen.     Printed  for  the  Author, 
1764. 

(2)  The  subscriber's  list  contains  about  500  names,  including  25  foreign  notabilities. 
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subject.  Like  all  Adam's  books  it  is  an  expensive  work  now,  if  in 
complete  form,  as  the  plates  by  Francis  Bartolozzi  (1725-1817)  alone 
give  it  a  great  value.  Adam  was  not  like  Horace  Walpole,  who  spoilt 
his  books  by  the  employment  of  second  rate  engravers.  An  artist  himself, 
Robert  Adam  had  a  high  standard,  and  he  knew  and  liked  to  employ 
the  best  men  to  interpret  his  designs,  or  render  his  drawings. 

The  very  success  of  this  book  has  obscured  other  equal  or  more 
important  features  of  Robert's  study  abroad.  It  is  not  the  case  that  his 
architectural  style  was  merely  derived  from  the  study  of  Diocletian's 
Palace,  and  anyone  who  looks  at  the  Spalatro  book  from  that  point  of 
view,  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

The  value  to  Robert  Adam  of  his  study  in  Dalmatia  was  that  of 
confirming  his  previous  perception  that  the  Classic  School  as  a  whole,  was 
too  intent  on  the  remains  of  the  Temple  Architecture.  It  liberated  his 
mind  from  the  narrow  bonds  within  which  such  men  as  James  Gibbs,  and 
even  William  Chambers,  were  content  to  remain.  To  Robert  Adam  the 
orthodox  Palladian  School  had  become  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  he  was 
determined  to  enlarge  the  field  of  classical  inspiration,  and  to  reform  the 
interior  design  of  English  houses  on  lines  which  he  felt  were  truer  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves,  in  their  Private,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  Temple,  Architecture. 

A  serious  and  persistent  error,  however,  has  been  made  in  crediting 
to  Robert  the  anti-Palladian  outbursts  of  James  Adam,  which  appear  in 
the  diary  journal1  of  his  later  tour,  1760-3.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that 
this  was  not  the  attitude  of  Robert,  either  in  Italy  or  after  his  return, 
because  his  earliest  work  is  in  touch  with  Palladian  tradition.  Later  on 
Adam's  designs  are  lighter,  and  more  elegant,  and  become  distinctive  of 
what  is  now  universally  known  as  "the  Adam  style." 

(i)  Abbreviated  and  published  by  an  editor  in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Vol. 
XI,  Nos.  9  and  10,  1831,  under  this  and  other  misconceptions.  The  original  MS. 
apparently  has  been  lost. 
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Apart  from  his  study  of  direct  Roman  Antiquity,  and  the  Italian 
Classic  based  upon  it,  including  even  the  later  phases  of  the  Roman 
Renaissance,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  his  travelling  days  abroad,  Robert 
Adam  was  a  catholic  student  of  architectural  styles,  in  a  way  which  was  truly 
remarkable  in  his  own  age.  It  is  unquestionable,  for  instance,  that  Adam 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  Cinque-Cento,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  a  style 
which  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  the  work  of  the  age  of  Raphael, 
and  of  his  immediate  ancestry.  This  period  may  be  considered  as  ending 
at  the  date  of  the  sack  of  Rome  (1520)  and  the  consequent  dispersal  for 
a  time  of  the  School  of  artists,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  fame  of 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  from  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  even 
from  beyond  the  Alps  to  that  centre  of  artistic  inspiration. 

To  Gothic  Architecture,  Robert,  moreover,  gave  unusual  attention,  and 
he  may  have  hesitated  for  a  time  between  its  attractions,  and  those  of 
the  Classic.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  evidence  of  his  love  of  the 
Romanesque,  and  of  his  appreciation  of  such  work  as  that  of  the  so-called 
Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna. 

It  will  be  realised  that  Robert's  life  was  devoted  to  Architecture. 
Books,  and  Landscape  Painting,  combined  with  Ideal  Architectural  Com- 
position in  water-colours,  were  his  other  interests.  I  should  particularly 
wish,  in  dealing  with  Robert  Adam's  Library,  to  dissent  from  the  critic,  who 
builds  upon  the  existence  of  some  particular  book,  or  class  of  books,  in  an 
architect's  collection.  The  most  erroneous  deductions  might  be  set  up  in 
this  way,  from  the  purchase  of  books  either  made  by  Robert  Adam,  or 
found  to  be  existing  in  his  Library.  It  is  a  truism  that  many  artists 
never  look  at  the  books  they  happen  to  have,  and  that  their  impressions 
derive  from  buildings  they  have  seen  themselves,  or  from  those  of  other 
artists  whom  they  have  met.  In  other  cases  it  may  easily  happen  that 
the  book  in  question  has  been  purchased  long  after  the  style  of  the 
architect  has  been  settled,  and  because  it  has  interested  the  buyer  by  a 
similarity  of  idea.  Those  who  deal  in  books  are  very  apt  to  attribute 
wholly  unjustifiable  importance  to  their  effect  on  their  first  appearance. 
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A  good  case  in  point  is  that  of  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
which  was  first  published  in  1762,  with  succeeding  volumes  in  1788,  1794, 
and  1816,  when  the  fourth  and  last  volume  came  out. 

A  whole  generation  was  to  elapse  from  the  first  date,  1762,  before 
the  Greek  Revival  was  to  get  under  way,  during  which  time  students 
had  been  visiting  the  Greek  mainland  and  islands,  and  a  gradual 
knowledge  of  the  style  had  been  built  up.  Inwood,  for  instance,  as  late 
as  the  building  of  St.  Pancras  Church,  made  a  special  visit  to  Athens  to 
collect  further  particulars.  Sir  Wm.  Chambers  could  never  have  written 
the  well-known  passage,  in  refutation  of  the  Greek  taste,  which  appears  in 
his  preface  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Civil  Architecture  (1791),  if  the 
effect  of  Stuart  and  Revett's  book  had  been  as  great,  as  somewhat  hasty 
writers  have  unjustifiably  assumed. 

Robert  Adam  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  Le  Roy's1  book,  an 
earlier  attempt  of  1758  in  anticipation  of  Stuart.  He  knew  and  liked 
Stuart  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  visited  his  work  while  in  progress  at 
Spencer  House,  but  Robert  was  not  even  influenced  in  favour  of  Greek 
to  the  extent  of  Sir  Charles  Barry's  early  practice  in  that  style.  Very 
probably,  like  that  distinguished  architect,  he  thought  it  "too  inelastic," 
and  he  certainly  proceeded  to  follow  out  his  own  particular  line. 

The  three  and  a  half  years  (June?  1754,  to  January,  1758)  of  the 
grand  tour  had  commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when  Robert  Adam 
as  the  son  of  an  architect  was  already  well  advanced  in  his  studies  and 
knowledge  of  Architecture,  he  was  thus  brought  to  the  point  of  starting 
in  practice  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  an  artistic  and  professional  equipment 
which  must  have  been  quite  exceptional. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  rapid  maturity  of  his  art  be  explained,  and 
the  absence  of  that  long  hesitating,  and  unemployed  stage,  which  is  the 
almost  invariable  fate  of  the  architectural  aspirant. 

(i)  Ruines  de$  Monuments  de  la  Grece,  1758.     Julian  David  Leroy  (1724-1803). 
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As  I  have  said  already  I  cannot  in  this  place  attempt  to  follow  Adam 
in  his  architectural  career,  and  to  deal  with  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Adelphi  practice.  If  I  may  mention  that  already  over  thirty  articles, 
dealing  with  individual  works,  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Country  Life> 
you  will  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  dealt  on  the 
scale  of  a  book  devoted  to  his  work. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  were  able  to  comment  adequately  on  Robert 
Adam's  collection  of  books.  It  was  strong,  of  course,  in  Piranesi  works, 
because  they  had  been  together  in  Rome,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already,  the  great  Italian  specially  dedicated  the  Campius  Martius  of 
1762  to  the  young  Scotsman,  for  whom  he  had  so  high  a  regard.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  that  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and 
that  on  Clerisseau,  can  be  maintained. l  I  was  once  led  to  read  Thomas 
Lodge's  Rosalind  as  a  source  of  Shakespearean  inspiration,  and  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  the  more  they  read  of  the  early  dramatists  the 
more  extraordinary  they  find  the  rise  of  our  great  playwright.  In  the 
same  way  I  do  not  think  that  any  clear  cut  source  of  Adam's  style,  which 
is  so  distinctive  as  to  be  called  after  his  name,  can  be  defined. 

The  annotated  selection  from  the  sale  lists  of  1818  and  1821  will  give 
an  idea  of  Robert  Adam's  books  and  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that  several 
of  his  rare  MSS.  collected  probably  in  Italy  were  bought  by  Sir  John 
Soane  and  are  thus  to  be  found  in  his  Museum. 

The  Index  will  further  show  the  direction  in  which  the  bias  of  his 
personal  taste  inclined.  Rome  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  late  Renaissance, 
seems  clearly  indicated  as  the  magnet  of  attraction.  This  evidence  of 
Robert's  sympathy  with  the  anti-academic  school  in  Italy  gives  I  think  a 
clue  to  that  early  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  which 
his  prefaces  in  the  Works  display.  He  wrote,  of  course,  before  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  oft  quoted  panegyric  on  Vanbrugh  was  delivered  in  the  Discourses, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  was  Adam's  and  not  Reynolds'. 

(I)  Giov.  Batt.  Piranesi  (1720-1778).     Chas.  L.  Clerisseau  (1722-1804?). 
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The  grandiose  front  of  Stowe  which  so  impressed  the  youth  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  shows  what  Robert  Adam's  great  Palace  might  have  been, 
had  not  the  condition  of  the  later  Georgian  times  given  a  different  bent 
to  his  genius. 

Robert  Adam  appeared  on  the  scene  in  a  time  of  transition  between 
the  waning  Classic  and  rising  Romantic  Schools,  and  his  work  shows  the 
influence  of  both.  The  greatest  characteristic,  however,  of  his  work  is  its 
extraordinary  range,  and  the  inspired  harmony,  by  which  it  became  in  reality 
a  complete  style.  In  Adam's  master-works  everything  was  of  his  design, 
inside  and  out,  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  door-furniture,  and  to 
the  fire  board  that  closed  the  chimney  opening.  Even  the  Lady  of 
the  house's  workbag  was  not  overlooked,  or  the  chain  of  her  watch. 
Works  like  those  of  Syon,  Osterley,  and  the  famous  house  for  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  20,  St.  James's  Square,  must  be  rejected  by  the  hostile 
observer  as  a  whole,  for  the  harmony  realised  in  them  is  so  complete  as 
to  silence  the  cavellings  of  the  minor  critic. 

Work  like  the  Great  Library  of  Luton,  now  unhappily  destroyed,  or  the 
fortunately  well  preserved  Adam  room  of  Kenwood,  evoked  the  admiration 
of  all  the  visitors  of  the  time,  as  something  at  once  "modern"  and 
"antique."  The  Kenwood  room  is  as  much  admired  to-day,  and  it  can 
in  truth  only  be  contrasted  with  the  Inigo  Jones  Saloon  at  Wilton,  as  a 
worthy  rival  in  a  different  manner.  These  two  apartments  are  summary 
expressions  of  their  respective  centuries. 

A  note  may  be  made  here  on  the  subject  of  the  furnishing  of  Robert 
Adam's  houses.  Credit  for  the  reforms  effected  by  him  has  by  a  popular 
myth  become  associated  with  the  name  of  Chippendale.  In  the  earlier 
Georgian  period  there  were  several  converging  currents  or  fashions,  all 
modifying  in  different  degrees  the  historic  tradition  of  English  furniture. 
The  style  of  Kent  and  Burlington,  a  Venetian  rather  than  a  Florentine 
type  of  Italian,  the  French  Rococo,  and  the  Chinese  mania,  for  which 
Sir  William  Chambers  must  be  held  largely  responsible,  are  three  of  the 
chief  sources  for  interior  design  up  to  January,  1858,  when  Robert  Adam 
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returned  from  Italy.  In  addition  there  was  a  growing  demand  for 
"Gothick"  furniture  for  the  houses  in  the  "Castle  Style,"  and  for  some 
of  the  first  experimental  "Gothick"  Churches  that  preceded  the  Revival 
in  the  succeeding  century. 

Chippendale's  Gentlemen's  and  Cabinet  Makers  Director,  1754,  simply 
displays  the  current  modes  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
ascribe  to  him,  because  he  supplied  furniture  to  Adam  houses  under 
Robert's  direction,  the  restrained  and  classically  inspired  work  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Adam  style.1 

In  Adam  houses  \vhere  the  original  furniture  still  exists,  and  in 
Chippendale  accounts  or  the  Inventories  of  the  time  we  must  expect  to 
find,  alongside  of  work  in  the  new  Adam  manner,  specimens  of  these 
earlier  Georgian  continuing  and  rival  fashions.  Naturally  the  personal 
element  of  choice  must  be  allowed  for  in  cases  where  it  is  evident  that 
Robert  Adam  was  not  sole  director  of  the  furnishing.  In  publishing 
the  famous  piano  design  for  the  Empress  Catherine,  Adam  particularly 
mentions  that  the  person  who  executed  the  design  had  introduced  various 
changes,  and  in  other  early  instances  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  executant 
has  failed  to  realise  the  design.  It  was  a  matter  of  time  and  training  to 
reform  the  tradition  of  the  trade  to  the  point  at  whkh  copies  of  Adam 
work  could  be  obtained  universally. 

I  have  the  names  of  various  firms  from  whom  Adam's  clients  furnished 
their  houses,  and  Chippendale  was  simply  one  of  many,  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  important  of  the  firms  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

By  1772  the  imitation  of  Adam  was  becoming  general,  as  is  shown  by 
Stratford  Place  then  laid  out,  and  by  the  Scavoir  Vivre  Club,  1775, 
afterwards  Boodles  in  St.  James'  Street.  The  opening  of  the  Pantheon  in 
January,  1772,  introduced  James  Wyatt  as  a  leading  rival,  and  his  early 
work  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Robert  Adam.  Sir  John 

(i)  The  third  edition,  1761,  shows  no  signs  of  repentance  ;  in  fact,  the  simpler 
designs  have  in  many  instances  been  replaced  by  others  more  exaggerated  in  style. 
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Soane,  R.A.  (1753-1837),  publicly  recorded  in  his  lectures  to  the  Royal 
Academy  students  in  1813  his  sense  of  the  debt  due  to  Robert  Adam  for 
the  reform  of  English  furnishing,  and  interior  architecture.  He  speaks  as 
a  successor  who  is  almost  contemporary,  for,  as  a  youth  of  15,  he  might 
have  seen  the  foundations  of  the  Adelphi  put  in,  and  doubtless  viewed 
Lansdowne  House  furnishing  in  the  same  year,  1768. 

I  see  myself  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  some  of  Adam's 
finest  interiors  were  libraries.  He  was  a  book  lover,  as  his  own  collection, 
and  particularly  his  book  productions,  clearly  prove. 

William  Adam  senior  had  projected  a  great  work  in  imitation  of 
Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britannicus.  Vitruvius  Scoticus,  however,  is  a  mere 
torso,  a  mass  of  plates  issued  practically  as  a  remainder,  without  preface, 
text,  or  description  of  the  plates.  It  is  possible  that  the  Adam  boys, 
John,  Robert,  and  James,  may  have  toiled  at  some  of  these  drawings  of 
the  father's  work  in  their  early  days,  but  I  do  not  think  from  their 
character  that  Robert  can  have  been  much  interested  in  them.  Vitruvius 
Scoticus  presents  us  with  a  solid,  stodgy  mass  of  work,  for  the  father's 
inspiration  varied  from  Vanbrugh  to  Gibbs.  It  shows  nothing  to  account 
for  the  inspired  brilliance  of  his  second  son,  Robert. 

Soon  after  Robert's  return  from  Italy  he  issued  what  was  probably  his 
first  plate,  the  well-known  engraving  of  the  highly  successful  screen  to 
the  Admiralty  in  Whitehall.  The  print  is  marked  :  "Published  for  the 
author,  Feb.  2oth,  1761,  and  sold  by  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand,  price  2/6." 
The  engraving  in  the  Works,  3rd  Vol.,  has  D.  Cunego.  Sculpsit.1 

There  are  two  drawings  in  the  Soane  Collection,  elevations  of  this 
screen,  the  earliest  of  which,  marked  "Rob.  Adam  architect,  1759,"  has 
certain  differences  from  the  second,  which  is  the  executed  one.  The 
latter  is  signed  "Invenit  et  delt  1760."  In  this  last  Adam  has  simplified 
the  end  pavilions  by  omitting  the  lead  domes,  while  in  the  two  colonnades, 
between  them  and  the  centre,  he  has  five  columns  instead  of  four,  two 

(i)  Dom.  Cunego,  b.  Verona,  1727,  d.  Rome,  1794. 
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contemplated  side  doorways  being  omitted.     This  was  a  distinct  gain  in 
the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  design. 

Ripley  (died  February,  1758),  the  architect  of  the  Admiralty,  known 
as  "the  carpenter,"  had  married  a  servant  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
had  been  promoted  to  an  official  position  to  which  his  merits,  chiefly, 
one  may  suppose,  of  a  practical  character,  did  not  most  certainly  entitle 
him.  In  the  campaign  against  the  all-powerful  minister  the  defects  of 
Ripley  and  of  his  building  had  been  ammunition  for  the  wits  of  the 
Opposition.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  Robert  Adam  was  asked 
to  design  a  screen  facing  towards  Whitehall,  which  might  veil  his 
predecessor's  failure.  This  first  public  work  of  the  young  architect  was  a 
complete  success,  and  drew  a  strong  compliment  from  Walpole  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  ....  (1761),  where  he  says:  "Architecture,  the 
most  suitable  field  in  which  the  genius  of  a  people  arrived  at  superiority 
may  range  seems  reviving,  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Adam  is  formed 
for  public  works." 

Adam  continued  to  issue  engravings  of  successful  works,  like  those  of 
the  Adelphi,  the  Ranger's  Lodge  in  Green  Park,  and  particularly  of  the 
famous  Fete  Pavilion  for  Lord  Stanley's,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby, 
reception  of  his  future  wife,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,,  in  June,  1774. 

Ten  of  these  engravings  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Works,  which  was  put  together  by  a  publisher  who  had  acquired 
the  remainders  and  the  copper-plates  at  the  Adam  sale  of  1821.  This 
third  volume  appeared  in  I822,1  after  the  death  of  William  Adam,  the  last 
of  the  four  Adelphi  brethren,  earlier  in  the  same  year. 

(i)  The  Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam,  Esquires.  Vol.  I,  con- 
taining 5  numbers.  London,  printed  for  the  authors,  and  sold  by  Peter  Elmsley,  opposite 
Southampton  Street  in  the  Strand,  and  by  the  other  booksellers  in  Town  and  country 
1778. 

Vol.  2  as  above.     1779. 

Vol.  3  contains  the  remainder  of  the  designs  to  complete  those  in  the  preceding 
volumes.  London,  printed  for  Priestley  and  Weale,  No.  5,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury 
1822. 

Reprinted  and  Published  by  E.  Thezard  Fils.     Publisher,  Dourdan.    (S.  &  O.)    1910. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Adams  had  a  share  in  this  so-called 
third  volume.  Of  the  fifteen  other  plates  I  fancy  that  six  are  engravings 
rejected  from  the  previous  two  volumes,  and  I  note  that  only  three  in  all 
are  signed  by  Robert  Adam.  There  are  six  other  plates,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  intended  to  be  used,  but  even  these  are  not  signed. 
This  assortment  with  the  ten  prints  mentioned  above  makes  up  the 
twenty-five  plates  of  this  very  inferior  third  volume  of  the  Works. 

The  troubles  of  the  American  War  and  the  financial  distress  following 
upon  it  sufficiently  account  for  the  cessation  of  the  Works,  which,  as 
Adam  tells  us,  was  to  have  included  many  other  important  buildings,  such 
as  Kedleston,  etc. 

Robert  and  James  had  lent  drawings  to  Woolfe  and  Gandon  for  their 
continuation  of  Colin  Campbell's  Vitruviits  Britannicus  (3  vols.,  1717-25), 
the  fourth  volume  appearing  in  1767,  and  the  fifth  in  1771,  the  latter 
containing  three  Adam  subjects  in  seven  plates.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  poor  character  of  these  coarse  reproductions  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Adams  produced  the  Works  themselves.  That  in  this 
way  they  secured  finer  artistic  results  is  also  made  clear  by  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Works,  for  which  they  were  not 
personally  responsible.  It  would  appear  that  their  Spalatro  book  was  a 
financial  success,  but  of  the  incompleted  Works  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  considerable  remainder  still  on  their  hands  in  1821. 

In  the  further  continuation  of  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  Vols.  6  and  7, 
called  the  New  Vit.  Brit,  (i  800-8),  brought  out  by  G.  Richardson,  an  old 
employee  of  the  Adams,  who  was  in  attendance  on  James  Adam  in  his 
Italian  to'«r,  1760-3,  appear  two  Adam  designs,  Gosford  and  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  Rooms.  Of  the  former,  a  very  characteristic  example  of  a  large 
Adam  classic  mansion,  no  originals  by  Robert  Adam  exist  at  the  Soane.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1803,  but  the  history  is  obscure.  Of  the 
latter,  there  are  designs  by  Robert,  1791,  for  a  Trades  Hall  of  apparently 
the  same  frontage,  but  the  illustrated  design,  dated  1797,  and  published 
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1802,  is  so  modified  that  it  might  appear  to  be  some  scheme  by  William 
Adam  with  Richardson  as  draughtsman.  The  existing  Trades  Hall  in 
Glassford  Street  has  been  largely  altered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
could  never  have  agreed  with  this  plate. 

The  crisis  following  on  the  unsuccessful  American  War  was,  I  think, 
the  time  when  Robert  made  the  very  numerous  landscapes  or  ideal 
architectural  compositions  which  figure  in  the  sale  lists  of  1818  and  1821. 
A  selection  of  these  are  in  the  Soane  Museum,  and  they  are  of  very 
considerable  interest  as  indications  of  his  personal  tastes,  and  also  as  one 
of  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the  English  School  of  Water  Colours. 
Everybody  knows  the  amusement  caused  to  Gainsborough's  friends  by 
his  "  Moppings,"  the  title  he  gave  to  his  essays  in  water-colour  sketching 
and  composition. 

Whether  the  subject  be  antique,  i.e.,  imaginary  Roman  ruins,  or  Gothic 
castles,  the  romantic  element  is  predominant  in  these  landscapes  of  Robert 
Adam.  They  were,  I  imagine,  made  for  pure  pleasure,  and  were  dropped 
at  the  point  at  which  they  ceased  to  amuse  him.  They  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  the  finished  work  of  an  artist  whose  sole  aim  is 
pictorial  art.  Another  diversion  of  Robert's,  that  of  putting  on  paper 
hasty  architectural  compositions — records  of  passing  ideas  of  design — has, 
thanks  to  the  pious  scrupulosity  of  William,  the  compiler  of  the  fifty-three 
Adam  books  of  drawings  in  the  Soane,  been  somewhat  damaging  to 
Robert's  reputation.  I  am  certain  that  many  of  these  passing  ideas  were 
never  intended  to  be  preserved,  and  the  authorship  of  many  others 
is  very  doubtful.  Seen  by  those  who  merely  turn  over  the  books 
they  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be  taken  as  serious  evidence 
of  Robert's  taste.  The  truth  is  that  his  genius  was  prodigal  in  its  fertility. 
This  exuberance,  however,  was  controlled  in  execution  by  an  austere  taste. 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  not  actually  seen  the 
Register  House  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  which  has  been  correctly 
described  "as  Grecian  in  its  refinement." 
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It  is  a  fact  that  ability  in  the  management  of  rich  detail  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  power  of  design  quite  Doric  in  its  severity.  Robert's 
earlier  work,  like  the  mausoleum  at  Bowood  (1761),  shows  this  Cister- 
cianism  in  great  perfection,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
Adam  was  not  a  mere  ornamentist  as  has  been  too  often  asserted  by 
his  prejudiced  critics. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  this  brief  paper 
is  only  a  hasty  sketch,  and  to  await  the  appearance  of  the  work  in 
preparation,  after  the  War,  for  the  fuller  development,  and  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  actual  examples  of  Adam's  work  in  support  of  these  ideas 
which  I  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  sketch. 

ARTHUR   T.  BOLTON,   F.S.A. 

The  Supplement,  or  Appendix,  contains  a  selection  from  the  Sale  lists 
of  Robert  Adam's  books,  annotated  by  the  Author,  and  has  the  prices 
then  obtained  (1818-21)  filled  in,  the  order  of  the  original  lots  being 
preserved.  Preceding  this  are  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  chief  Adam 
private  libraries  which  have  been  already  illustrated. 


Annotated  List  of  the  lantern  slides  illustrating  a  selection  from  the  Private 

Libraries   designed  by  Robert  Adam   and  shown   in   connection   with   the 

above  paper  before  the  Bibliographical  Society. 

I,  2,  3.  Admiral  Boscawerfs  Library,  Hatchlands  Park,  near  Gui/dford,  Siinry. 
(I759-)  '*'he  Hon-  Edward  Boscawen  (1711-1761).  (Country  Life,  February  5th, 
1916.) 

The  earliest  known  work  of  Robert  Adam  following  on  his  return  from  Italy  in 
January  1758  The  house  was  built  by  Ripley  (died  February,  1758),  but  Adam  was 
asked  to  complete  and  decorate  the  chief  rooms.  The  design  of  the  library  ceiling  has 
reference  to  the  Admiral's  victories.  The  bookcases  are  probably  original. 

S   2 
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4.  The   Library   at  Shardeloes,    near  Amersham,    Bucks.      (1739-60.)      William 
Drake,  M.P.,  Amersham  (1723-69}.     (Country  Life,  July  5th,  1913.) 

This  is  the  earliest  known  house  by  Robert  Adam.  It  had  been  begun  in  the  form 
of  a  large  addition  to  an  older  house.  Adam  completed  the  building  and  decorated  the 
entire  interior.  The  design  of  this  Library  is  typical  of  much  that  was  to  follow. 

5.  The  Library  of  the   Sixth   Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Worcestershire  . 
(1760.}    (Country  Life,  April  loth,  1915.) 

The  house  was  built  about  1750,  probably  from  a  design  by  Sanderson  Miller,  but 
Robert  Adam  was  asked  to  finish  certain  rooms,  so  that  this  Library  is  an  early  work. 
The  Library  at  Nostel  (see  below)  has  similar  bookcases  further  developed  in  idea.  The 
portrait  over  the  mantel  is  that  of  Robert  Adam's  friend,  the  Sixth  Earl,  who  succeeded 
1751  and  died  in  1809.  His  first  wife,  the  celebrated  Maria  Gunning,  whom  he  married 
in  1752,  died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  The  Earl  married  again  in  1764, 
Barbara,  daughter  of  John,  Tenth  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  Coventry  House, 
Piccadilly,  now  a  club,  was  completed,  decorated  and  furnished  by  Robert  Adam  after 
this  second  marriage  as  the  Earl's  town  house. 

6.  Lord  Scarsdatis  Library,   Kedleston,    Derbyshire.      (1760-8.}     Sir  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  Bart.,  created  Baron  Scarsdale  in  1761. 

This  is  an  early  work.  The  house  was  started  by  James  Paine  (1758?)  but  was 
carried  on  and  completed  by  Robert  Adam,  whose  interiors  are  very  characteristic.  The 
bookcases  have  lost  their  pediments  and  the  original  wirework  panel  doors.  . 


7.  A  Ladies'  Library. 

A  long  gallery  of  the  Elizabethan-Jacobean  type  (136  feet  by  14  by  14),  re-designed 
by  Robert  Adam  for  the  entertainment  of  ladies.  To  provide  for  a  small  collection  of 
books,  and  the  display  of  antique  vases,  bas  reliefs,  and  of  choice  stuccos  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  was  the  idea  of  the  design  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the  walls. 

8.  The  Adam  drawing  for  the  Library  at  Harewood.     (1766.)    Edwin  Lascelles, 
Esq.,  after  Lord  Harewood.     (Country  Life,  July  4th,  1914.) 

A  plan  and  four  elevations  of  the  sides  of  the  room,  showing  all  the  internal  features 
and  the  management  of  the  bookcases,  etc.  ,  as  part  of  the  design.  Harewood  was  a  new 
house  designed  by  Robert  Adam  and  James  Carr,  of  York,  the  exterior  being  modified 
from  Robert  Adam's  original  intentions.  The  interiors  were  entirely  from  Adam's 
designs  and  mostly  date  from  1765. 

9.  Ceiling  of  the  Library  at  Nostel  Priory  ,  near  Wakefield.     (1766.)     Sir  Rowland 
Winn,  Bart.     (Country  Life,  October  3  1st,  1914.) 

Nostel  was  built  by  James  Paine  about  1735,  but  later  on  was  added  to  by  Robert 
Adam,  many  of  the  older  rooms  being  re-decorated  by  him.  This  Library  is  an  improved 
version  of  the  earlier  one  at  Croome. 

10-15.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield's  Library  at  Kenwood.  (1764-8)  Wm.  Murray 
(1704-1793),  created  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Baron  Mansfield,  1756,  and  Earl  in  1792. 
(Country  Life,  November  22nd,  1913.) 

The  old  villa  was  raised  a  story  in  the  centre,  and  this  Library  was  added  to  match 
a  wing  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  exterior  being  re-cased  by  Adam.  This  famous  room 
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was  designed  for  the  reception  of  company  as  well  as  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  books.  The  entire  finishings  and  furniture  are  by  Robert  Adam. 
The  Earl's  portrait  over  the  mantel  is  by  Martin. 

16-18.  Library  at  Mellerstain,  Berivickshire.  (1770-8.)  The  Hon.  George 
Baillie.  (Country  Life,  November  I3th,  1915.) 

A  large  house  in  the  Castle  style  with  older  wings.  The  Library  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  front  is  the  most  important  room. 

19-20.     Library  at  Byram  Ferrybridge,  Yorks.     (rf8o.)    Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart. 

An  old  house  altered  and  re-cased  by  James  Carr?  Adam  made  designs  for  the 
re-decoration  of  the  chief  rooms,  and  this  charming  little  Library  with  a  large  apsidal 
bay  window  and  two  side  colonnades  is  representative  of  his  latest  style.  The  low  relief 
of  the  ceiling  decoration  contrasts  with  the  earlier  examples  shown.  The  entire  wall 
surface  is  devoted  to  books. 

*»*  The  references  given  are  to  articles  by  the  Author  giving  a  full  account  of  the  above 
houses  where  the  same  have  appeared  in  Country  Life.     (1913-16.) 


SUPPLEMENT. 


"An   Analysis  annotated   of  the  Books  contained  in  the  two 

Sale  Lists  of  1818  and  1821  of  the  Contents  of  the  Library  of 

the  late  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A" 

With  an  outline  Index  of  Authors   names  and  reference  numbers 
in  the  order  of  the  original  Catalogues. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 


ROBERT  ADAM  died  March  3,  1792,  age  64,  in  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
JOHN  ADAM  died  June  25,  1792,  age  71,  in  Edinburgh. 
JAMES  ADAM  died  October  20,  1794,  age  64  (?),  in  Albemarle  Street. 
WILLIAM  ADAM  died  January  (?),  1822,  age  84,  in  Welbeck  Street. 
ELIZABETH  and  MARGARET  ADAM  died  perhaps  in  1818. 

ROBERT  ADAM'S  effects  were  left  to  the  above  two  unmarried  sisters, 
James  and  William  being  executors. 

JAMES  ADAM  divided  his  effects  by  will  between  William  and  the  said  two 
unmarried  sisters  (who  had  kept  house  for  Robert  and  him  in  London) 
in  equal  thirds,  William  being  sole  executor. 


WILLIAM  ADAM  leaves  everything  to  his  niece,  Susannah  Clerk,  daughter 
of  the  married  sister,  who  was  residing  with  him  in  Welbeck  Street,  "  which 
I  am  afraid  will  produce  little  or  nothing,"  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case, 
and  no  administration  was  taken  out  until  1844. 


The  First  Sale.  List  of  Robert  Adam's  Library  is  headed  as  follows,  and 
I  have  selected  from  the  more  interesting  lots,  preserving  the  original  order 
and  numbers.  I  give  the  prices  as  from  the  auctioneer's  original  at 
Christie's,  by  kind  permission  of  the  firm.  I  have  omitted  here  all  prints 
and  drawings  separately  classed  as  such.  I  have  identified  nearly  all  the 
books  and  give  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  represented. 
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Soane  means  that  the  book,  original  Adam  copy,  was  purchased  by  Sir 
John  Soane,  and  is  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be  found  at  the  Museum,  13, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  S.M.  means  that  a  copy  is  contained  in  that 
Library. 

Other  names  as  given  are  those  of  a  few  architects  like  Tatham,  Wyatt, 
and  Hakewell.  In  the  auctioneer's  catalogue  the  names  noted  are  chiefly 
those  of  dealers.  Of  these  I  have  only  given  a  few  like  Priestly,  who, 
in  particular,  was  well  known  as  an  architectural  bookseller  and  publisher. 


A  Catalogue  ot  a  valuable  Library.  |  consisting  of  Printed  Books  of 
Architecture,  |  Books  of  Antiquity.  |  Engravings,  Etchings,  |  Drawings  by 
old  and  modern  masters.  |  Numerous  architectural  drawings  and  land- 
scapes. |  in  Portfolios  and  framed  and  glazed.  |  A  few  Italian  and  other 
pictures.  |  The  property  of  the  late  |  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.  |  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  |  Architect  to  His  Majesty.  |  Which 
will  be  sold  by  auction  |  by  Mr.  Christie  |  at  his  great  room,  Pall  Mall,  |  on 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1818,  and  |  following  day,  punctually  at  one  o'clock. 
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GENERAL  NOTE. — The  prices  are  from  the  original  Christie  Catalogue  of  the 
Sale,  by  kind  permission. 

The  original  lot  numbers  are  preserved  and  given. 

Libraries  where  the  book  described  is  represented  are  indicated  by  letters,  as 
R.I.B.A.,  S.M.,  B.M.,  V.A.M.,  Bodleian,  or  Vatican. 


i.     Halfpenny's  Modern  Builder's  Assistant,     stitched. 

William  and  John  Halfpenny,  Robert  Morris  and  T.  Lightoler.  Modern  Builders' 
Assistant,  or  a  concise  epitome  of  the  whole  system  of  Architecture  ....  on  the  most 
familiar  principles  ....  adequate  to  every  capacity  being  useful  to  the  proficient  and  easy 
to  the  learner.  Divided  into  3  parts,  etc.  85  plates,  small  folio.  London.  1757. 
Apparently  printed  in  1742.  Part  (i)  a  correct  view  of  the  orders  ;  (2)  regular  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  nouses  in  the  most  elegant  and  convenient  manner  ;  (3)  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  chimney  pieces,  etc. ,  the  whole  from  the  designs  of  Wm.  and  John  Halfpenny, 
Architects  and  Carpenters,  Robert  Morris,  Surveyor,  and  T.  Lightober,  Carver.  Part  (i) 
Palladio's  orders  followed  ;  (2)  indifferent  designs  of  houses  ;  (3)  early  Georgian,  Rococo, 
and  Chinese  tastes.  No  letterpress  to  the  last  part. 

V.A.M.  £1   i2s. 

Semple's  Treatise  on  Building  in  Water,     ditto.     Dublin.     1776. 

G.  Semple.  Treatise  on  Building  in  water  in  two  parts.  ( I )  Particularly  relative  to  the 
repair  and  re-building  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  and  bridgebuilding  in  general,  with  plans 
properly  suited  to  the  re-building  of  Ormond  Street  Bridge.  (2)  Concerning  an  attempt  to 
continue  and  introduce  quick  and  cheap  methods  for  erecting  substantial  stone  buildings  and 
other  works  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  quaking  bogs  or  morasses,  for  various  purposes,  fully 
laid  down  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  Twelve  Practical  Propositions,  but  not  in  any  way 
exceeding  ten  fathom  deep  :  together  with  a  plan  for  a  spacious  and  commodious  Harbour 
for  the  Downs  in  England,  projecting  to  20  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Principally  addressed 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  young  and  inexperienced  readers.  Illustrated  with  63  copper 
plates.  Dedicated  to  George  III.  Dublin.  1776. 

B.M.     George  III  copy.     4(0. 

In  1751  author  meets  Mr.  Prior  at  the  Archbishop's  in  Dublin,  who  laments  to  him  loss  01 
Essex  Bridge.  He  undertakes  temporary  repair  and  then  re-builds,  using  a  cofferdam  after 
example  at  Orleans,  although  Labelye,  the  Swiss  C.E.,  who  built  Westminster  had  declined 
to  use  them.  Book  contains  abstract  of  Pallatlio  and  other  authors  on  bridge  building. 
He  proposes  use  of  ready  made  box-like  adjustable  cofferdams  for  various  purposes. 

Price's  British  Carpenter.     1735. 

Francis  Price.  The  British  Carpenter,  or  a  treatise  on  Carpentry,  containing  the  most 
concise  and  authentick  rules  of  that  art  in  a  more  useful  and  extensive  method  than  has  been 
made  Publick.  3rd  Ed.  enlarged  and  illustrated  with  62  copper  plates.  4to.  London. 
1753.  On  the  frontispiece  has  :  "June  28,  1733.  Having  perused  this  treatbe  of  carpentry 
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compiled  by  Mr.  Francis  Price  we  think  it  a  very  useful  and  instructive  piece  and  as  such  we 
recommend  it  to  every  one  concerned  in  works  of  that  kind.  Signed  N.  Hawksmoor, 
Jno.  James,  J.  A.  Gibbs."  Dedicated  to  Rt.  Hon.  Algernon  Earl  of  Hertford,  Baron 
Percy.  A  supplement  contains  Palladio's  orders. 

%*  "Francis  Price,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  and  author  of 
Observations  on  that  admirable  structure. " 

2.  Le  Clerc's  Traite  de  Geometric.     Paris.     1744. 

S.  Le  Clerc.  Practical  Geometry,  or  a  new  easy  method  of  treating  that  art.  Translated 
from  the  French.  8vo.  80  copper  plates.  4th  edition.  London.  1764.  "Wherein 
besides  the  several  geometrical  figures  are  contained  many  examples  of  Landskips,  pieces  of 
Architectural  Perspective,  and  draughts  of  figures,  ruins,  etc."  An  artistic  geometry  book. 

R.I.B.A.  7s.  6d. 

Builder's  Dictionary.     2  vols.     1734. 
Neve.     Builder's  Dictionary.     1726  (?). 
R.I.B.A. 

Architettura  di  Vitruvius  Ridotta  in  compendio  da  Perrault.  Venice.   1747. 

L'Architettura  generale  da  Vitruvius  Ridotta  in  compendio  da  Signer  Perrault.  duo- 
decimo. Venice.  1747. 

Claude  Perrault.     folio.     Paris.     1673.     2nd  edition,     folio.     1684.     Paris. 
R.I.B.A. 

%*  Claude  Perrault  (1613-1688),  Architect  of  the  Louvre  Colonnade.  Charles  Perrault 
(brother),  Author  of  Parallels. 

3.  New  Display  of  the  Beauties  of  England.     2  vols.     plates.     1776. 

A  New  Display  of  the  Beauties  of  England,  or  a  description  of  the  most  elegant  or  magni- 
ficent Public  Edifices,  Royal  Palaces,  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  and  other  curiosities 
natural  or  artificial  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Adorned  with  a  variety  of  copper 
cuts  neatly  engraved.  3rd  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1776.  (2nd  1773.)  180 
plates,  etc.,  well  indexed.  Several  Adam  houses  occur,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
architect.  i8s. 

Builder's  Dictionary.     2  vols. 

Builder's  Dictionary  of  1779,  by  a  Society  of  Architects  (?) 

4.  Transactions,  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art  and  Manufactures, 
for  1783-5-6-9,  1790-1.     boards.      Waters  on  Barges.     Blanchard's  Short- 
hand.    Essays  on  Agriculture. 

The  last  is  probably  James  Adam's  book  of  1789  (see  later). 

%*  The  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  of  which  Robert  and  James  Adam  were  mem- 
bers, and  which  they  had  built  in  the  Adelphi,  1772-4.  6s.  6d. 
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8.  Roque's  Map  of  London  and  Index. 

Drury  and  Andrews'  Map  of  Herts  and  Chapman's  Essex. 

%*  Two  counties  in  which  Robert  Adam  did  a  good  deal  of  work.  £2  2s. 

9.  Richardson's  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,     boards.     1787. 
G.  Richardson.     English  and  French  text,     folio.     London.     1787. 

R.LB.A.  I6s. 

%*  George  Richardson  as  a  young  man  attended  on  James  Adam  in  his  Italian  tour, 
1760-3 ;  1765  won  prize  (under  30)  Society  of  Arts.  Being  employed  at  Kedleston,  pos- 
sibly as  clerk  of  works  under  the  Adams,  obtained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Scarsdale  for  his 
Book  of  Ceilings  (see  below).  His  most  important  work  was  the  New  Vit.  Brit.  (1808-10). 
Death  after  1816.  Was  eighteen  years  with  the  Adams. 

Subscription  prices  for  George  Richardson's  books  : 
Five  orders       -     -    ^i   1 1     6. 

Chimney  Pieces     -       3136;   coloured     -     -    ^10  10    o 
Ceilings-     ---330  „          -     -      50    8    o 

Iconology    ---440  ,,          -     -       14  14    o 

10.  Richardson's  Chimney  Pieces.     6  nos.     Richardson's  Ceilings,     i  no. 

G.  Richardson.  New  Collection  of  Chimney  Pieces,  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  Architecture,  etc.  36  designs.  English  and  French  text, 
folio.  London.  1781. — Book  of  Ceilings  composed  in  the  style  of  the  antique  grotesque. 
English  and  French  text,  folio.  London.  1776. 

R.I.B.A.  8s. 

Middleton's  Architects'  Library.     2  nos.,  coloured. 

C.  Middleton  also  published  the  Architect  and  Builders'  Miscellany,  a  Pocket  Library 
containing  original  picturesque  designs  in  Architecture,  etc.  12°.  London.  1799. 

R.I.B.A.,  in  which  the  former  book  is  referred  to  as  not  completed. 

%*  The  Miscellany  is  curious  but  has  no  value.  C.  Middleton  was  a  district  surveyor. 
Carlton  Palace  coming  in  his  district,  he  dedicated  the  Miscellany  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

11.  Richardson's  Iconology.     4  vols.     boards.     1779. 

George  Richardson's  Iconology,  or  a  collection  of  emblematical  figures,  moral  and 
instructive,  exhibiting  the  images  of  the  elements  and  celestial  bodies,  the  seasons  and 
months  of  the  year  .  .  .  the  virtues  and  vices  ;  containing  in  four  books  upwards  of  420 
remarkable  subjects,  engraved  from  original  designs  with  .  .  .  explanations  .  .  .  selected 
and  compiled  from  the  most  approved  emblematical  representations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  from  all  the  compositions  of  C.  Ripa,  etc.  2  vols.  L.P. 
London.  1778-9.  folio. 

On  each  plate  four  little  Christmas  card  like  figures,  coloured  and  enclosed  in  Adamitic 
borders.  Poor  decorative  quality.  W.  Hamilton  del.  on  plates  55,  59,  64,  and  65.  Robert 
and  James  Adam  appear  as  subscribers.  J.  Devall,  Esq.,  Mason  to  H.M.  Board  of  Works. 
Mr.  John  Dononell,  Architect.  Messrs.  Hastie,  Builders.  Mr.  Rose,  Master  of  the 
Academy  at  Chiswick,  etc. 
B.M.  £2  8s. 
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12.  Pergolesi's  Ornamental  Designs,     nos.  1-3. 

U.  A.  Pergolesi.     Designs  for  Arabesques,  etc.     folio.     London.     1777-85- 
R.I.B.A.  £i    3s- 

%*  Designs  in  the  Adam  manner,  without  any  text. 

13.  Le  Fil  de  Rossi's  Vasi  Diversi. 

I  OS. 

14.  Le  Fil  de  Rossi's  Racolta  di  Vasi  Diversi  e  di  Varie  Targhe.    1713  (?) 

Domenico  de  Rossi.  Raccolta  di  Vasi  Diversi  formati  da  illustri  artefici  antichi  e  di  Varie 
Targhe  sopraposto  alle  fabbriche  piu  insigne  di  Roma.  Da  Celebre  Architetti  moderni 
dedicata  All'  1111110  et  Eccmo  Sigre  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  Caualiere  e  Procure  di  San  Marco  e 
Ambre  della  Sernia  Repubca  di  Venezia  alia  S.  Din.  S.  Papa.  Clemente  XI  da  Lorenzo 
Filippo  de  Rossi.  Data  in  luce  da  Domenico  de  Rossi  erede  di  Gio  Giacomo  in  Roma  alia 
Pace.  L'Anno  1713  disegnata  e  Intaliata  da  Franceso  Aquila. 

V.A.M.     oblong  folio.     51  plates. 

Fine  plates  of  vases  two  to  a  page,  drawn  with  landscape  surroundings  as  backgrounds. 
Some  are  from  painted  facades.  Also  shields  or  cartouches  from  various  buildings  of  Roman 
Renaissance  type.  Interesting  and  well  drawn. 

IDS. 

1 5.  Vases,  etc.     Invente  et  dessine  par  M.  de  St.  G ? 

A  Collection  of  Designs  for  Vases,  Furniture,  and  Architecture.  Half  bound  Russia 
back,  ditto.  £2  2s. 

1 6.  Noveaux  Lambris  de  Galeries  par  Le  Roux.     ditto.     Kent's  Designs 
published  by  Vardy. 

Le  Roux  admitted  Academy  of  Arts,  1720.  Built  Hotels  at  Paris,  d.  1746,  age  69. 
Said  to  have  published  some  books  on  architecture  and  decoration.  B.M.  refers  to 
Mariette.  May  have  been  some  loose  plates  from  some  work  on  contemporary  architecture 
in  France. 

Inigo  Jones  and  Kent's  Designs.  53  plates.  Furniture,  Decoration,  etc.  folio. 
London.  1744.  ros. 

%*  The  Architect  of  Spencer  House,  who  also  completed  Kent's  Horseguards  in 
Whitehall. 

17.  Retables  d'Autels,  Trophies  d'Armes,  et  Vases,  par  Le  Pautre. 

%*  Jean  Le  Pautre.  b.  Paris,  1617.  Joiner.  Took  to  engraving  and  went  to  Germany 
and  Italy,  d.  1682.  His  compositions  came  out  in  separate  albums,  none  complete. 
Catalogue  by  Mariette,  1,440  pieces.  Antoine,  brother  of  the  above,  first  architect  to  the 
King,  b,  1614.  Published  the  "Ouevres"  designs  in  the  style  of  the  Luxembourg  at 
Paris  and  built  Port  Royal,  d.  1691.  Pierre,  his  son,  was  a  sculptor,  d.  1744. 
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Retables.     Desegni  de  PaganelH.     ditto. 
V.A.M.,  E.I.D.     quarto  pamphlet.     22  pages.     No  text. 

Frontispiece  an  arch  with  view  of  ruins  of  architecture.  On  frieze  of  broken  entablature 
in  front,  ALL  111"10  Franco  Bandini  Humilissimo  servitore  Giovan  Batista  PaganelH  D.  D. 
Agost0  Mitelli  Inventor.  Mainly  barocco  shields  drawn  freehand,  etched  or  engraved,  late 
Roman  type  effectively  drawn. 

%*  Fra  Domenico  Paganelli.     b.  1645,  d.  1624.     Work  at  Faenza. 
Quinque  Sensuum  Descriptio  a  Clein.     ditto. 

A  set  of  five  plates  of  the  senses  with  grotesque  ornaments,  etched  by  Franz  Cleyn 
himself. 

No  copy  known,  but  in  inventory  of  furniture  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  drawn  up  1653. 
(Archives  de  Conde,  London,  1861.)  5  tapestries  :  Le  Tact,  La  Veiie,  Le  Gouslt, 
L'  Ouye,  L'  Odorat.  Blue  ground.  Medallion  in  centre  with  scene.  Arms  of  England. 
Wool  and  silk  made  in  England. 

%*  Franz  Cleyn.  b.  Rostock,  1590  (?)  Work  for  Christian  IV  of  Denmark.  Came  to 
England  and  was  in  charge  of  the  tapestry  work  at  Mortlake  for  Charles  I.  Work  at 
Holland  House,  d.  London,  1658.  Friend  of  Inigo  Jones? 

Giancarli.     Designs,     bound  together,     ditto. 

Twelve  plates  of  antique  foliage  for  friezes. 
V.A.M.,  E.I.D.  1 7s. 

%*  Poliphilos  Zancarli.  about  1624.  Ornamental  draughtsman.  Odoardo  Fioletti 
engraved  many  of  them. 

1 8.  Oeuvre  de  la  diversite  des  Termes  (dont  on  use  en  Architecture 
reduit   en   ordre)   par   Maistre   Huges   Sambin.      Lyon.       1572.      Rare  (?) 
Architecture  d'Autels  par  Barlet.     bound  together. 

Hughes  Sambin.     Woodcuts,     folio.     Count  Cicognara  collection.     Now  in  the  Vatican. 

1 6s. 

Nouvelles  Cheminees  a  paneaux  de  Glace,     ditto. 

J.  Barbet.  Livre  d'architecture  d'autels  et  de  cheminees  .  .  .  grave  a  1'eau  forte  par 
A.  Bosse.  Paris,  1633.  [17  plates.]  Quoted  in  Buer's  catalogue,  120.  M. 

19.  L' Architecture  di  Vitruvio.     Venice.     1641. 

L' Architecture  di  Vitruvio.     Libri  dieci.      Tradotta  e  commentata  da  D.  Barbaro,  etc. 
4to.     Venice.     1641. 
R.I.B.A. 

Delli  Cinque  Ordini  di  Architectura  di  A.  Palladio.     Venice.     1746. 

Probably  an  extract  from  Palladio's  book.  The  earliest  separate  publication  of  the  Orders 
as  above  seems  to  be  :  Venice.  1784. 

Plan  du  Labirinthe  de  Versailles. 

Probably  a  loose  plate  from  some  book  or  perhaps  a  map  bought  on  the  spot. 
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20.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  de  Architectura.      Venice.      1567.      (cum   com- 
mentariis.) 

D.  Barbari,  etc.     folio.     Venice.     1567. 

%*  D.  B.    for  whom   Palladio  built  the   famous  villa  and  church  at   Maser-Treviso. 
Decorated  by  Paul  Veronese. 
R.I.B.A.  i6s. 

21.  Vitruvii  Architectura.     Amsterdam,  apud  L.  Elzevir.     1649. 

De  Architectura  libri  Decem.     Cum  notis,  etc.     folio.  £i   8s. 

22.  Architecture  de  Vitruve  par  Claude  Perrault.      First  edition,  with  the 
autograph  of  David  Hume.     Paris.     1763. 

R.I.B.A.  copy  is  1673,  and  second  edition  1684.  us. 

%*  Very  old  friend  of  Robert  Adam,  who  designed  his  monument  in  Edinburgh. 
Perrault,  a  doctor,  who  became  architect  and  designed  the  great  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 

23.  Architecture  de  Palladio,  par  J.   Leoni.     2   vols.  in    i.     With   the 
portrait  by  Picart.     a  la  Haye.     1726. 

A  de  Palladio  divisee  en  quatre  livres  by  G.  Leoni.  2  vols.  folio.  The  Hague.  1726. 
R.I.B.A.  £i  6s 

%*  The  Italian  Architect  who  came  to  England  through  the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  1716 
and  built  Moor  Park  about  1720,  to  which  Robert  Adam  added  wings  in  1763  for  Sir  L. 
Dundas. 

24.  Fabbriche  Antiche  disegnate  da  Andrea  Palladio.     Edited  by  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,     russia.     London.     1730. 

E  date  in  luce  da  Ricardo,  Conte  di  Burlinton.  Republished  by  Chas.  Cameron, 
London,  1772,  and  by  Octave  Bertotti  Scamozzi,  Vicenza,  1797.  The  Roman  Thermae. 
The  original  drawings  were  found  at  D.  Barlaro's  villa  at  Maser  Treviso  (built  by  Palladio, 
who  died  in  1580)  and  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Burlington.  I2s. 

25.  Architectura  di  Seb.  Serlio,  with  woodcuts.     Venetia.     1584.     (The 
earliest  edition  of  Serlio,  very  scarce,  and  in  good  condition.) 

On  title-page :  Libro  Primo  D'Architettura  di  Sebastiano  Serlio,  Bolognese.  Nel  quale 
con  facile  &  breve  modo  si  tratta  de  primi  principii  della  geometria  con  nuova  aggiunta  delle 
mesure  che  seruono  a  tutti  gli  ordini  de  componimenti  che  ui  si  contengono.  Con 
1'aggiunta  del  Settimo  libro.  In  Venezia  apresso  Francesco  Franceschi.  Senese.  1584. 

A  quarto  bound  in  vellum  and  has  pencil  outlines  of  landscapes,  probably  by  Robert 
Adam,  on  front  and  back  blank  pages.  A  delightful  book  with  a  personal  character  of 
Serlio's  own.  In  it  are  preserved  the  first  ideas  of  St.  Peter's  dome  by  Bramante  and 
some  of  the  earlier  plans  for  the  church,  etc.  See  the  use  made  of  them  in  Geymuller's 
"  Projets  Primitives  de  St.  Pierre  a  Rome."  In  personal  interest  this  book  compares  with 
Inigo  Jones'  famous  Palladio  at  Worcester  College. 

Soane.  £2  2s. 
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26.  A  volume  of  original   Architectural  Designs  in  bistre,  by  Georgio 
Vasari. 

MS.  Drawings  and  Plans,  Doors  and  Windows,  Dome  Churches,  etc. 

Soane.  £y)  1 8s.  4d. 

%*  Pupil  of  Michael  Angelo  and  author  of  "  Lives  of  Painters  "  (1512-1574). 

27.  Architectura  Civilis,  a  volume  containing  measurements  and  sections 
of  celebrated  Ancient  Edifices  by  a  Florentine  Architect. 

Andreas  Corner.     1521.     MSS.     Since  reproduced  by  the  British  School  of  Rome. 
Soane.  £S  l8s-  M- 

28.  Vari  frammenti  d' Architectura,  a  collection  of  designs  of  cornices, 
etc.,  in  Indian  Ink.     bound. 

MS.     87  sheets.     Details  from  Roman  ruins,  sections  of  cornices,  etc.,  drawn  by  an 
Italian.     There  are  a  few  notes  on  them,  but  no  text. 
Soane.  £i  us.  6d. 

29.  Traite  d' Architecture  par  Sim.   Gribelin.      1699.      In  2  vols.     An 
original  MS. 

Quarto  commonplace  book  of  the  Orders  from  the  usual  authorities.      In  the  section  on 
Caryatides,  an  old  building  described  as  existing  at  Bordeaux  is  given.     Also  Jean  Goujon's 
portico   now   in   the   Louvre.      No  text.      Very  few  notes.      Interesting  as  showing  the 
engraver's  study  of  architecture. 
Soane.  £3  3*- 

%*  Simon  Gribelin,  French  engraver,  b.  Blois,  1661.  Came  to  England  1680.  En- 
graved in  1707  a  set  of  the  RaflTael  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  also,  in  1720,  Rubens' 
ceiling  at  Whitehall,  d.  London,  1733. 

30.  A  MS.  volume  containing  original  designs.     Pen  drawings  of  sections 
of  mills.     Bound  in  old  Italian  red  leather. 

MS.  volume  or  sketch-book,  with  curious  drawings  of  wooden  machinery  for  mills,  etc. 
Soane.  &   5*- 

31.  Utilissimo  trattato  del'   Acque   Corrente  dal    Cav.   C.   Fpntana,   a 
MS.  treatise  upon  Hydraulics.      Illustrated  with   many   designs   in  Indian 
ink.     Bound  in  old  Italian  red  leather. 

About  100  pages.  Ink  and  wash  sketches  and  diagrams  of  water  supplies  to  fountains. 
Deals  with  air-pressure,  syphons,  etc.  Text  in  Italian.  Morocco  bound  with  gilt  tooling. 

Soane.  £2' 

%*  Charles  Fontana  (1634-1714).  Expert  at  waterworks  of  Italian  villa  gardens,  at 
Frascati,  etc. 
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32.  A  volume  of  original  designs  for  a  theatre,  by  Fontana.    Bound  in  old 
Italian  red  leather. 

Small  scale  mounted  plans,  sections,  etc.,  chiefly  of  a  theatre  (now  destroyed)  on  the 
Tiber,  near  the  St.  Angelo  bridge,  and  opposite  the  Castle.  Tor  di  Nona,  near  the  piazza  di 
St.  Salvatore  del  Lauro.  One  plan  has  flaps  of  superposed  balconies  or  boxes.  Sight  lines 
carefully  worked  out.  Horseshoe  plans.  One  small  elevation  only  for  exterior.  Also  plans 
of  a  theatre  at  Venice  and  one  at  Siena. 

Soane.  £3   35. 

33.  I  setti  Libri  dell  Architectura  di  Giovanni  Battista  Montani.      The 
designs  executed  in  pen  and  bistre,  with  the  portrait  of  Montani  in  chalks. 
Bound  in  vellum,  in  3  vols. 

Original  MS.  of  book  published  as  five  books  of  Architecture  in  one  volume.  1684. 
Printed  at  Rome  (?) 

Soane.  £21    IDS.    6d. 

34.  Bianchini  del  Palazzo  de' Cesari.     Verona.     1738. 

Francesco  Bianchini.  Palazzo  de'  Cesari.  folio.  Verona.  1738.  Opera  postuma, 
dedicated  to  the  King  by  Joseph  Bianchini,  priest  of  the  Roman  Oratory.  Beautiful  print. 
Latin  and  Italian  text  in  two  types.  Large  folded  plates.  Remains  and  Restorations  of 
Palatine  Hill  in  current  Italian  style.  Interesting  book. 

R.I.B.A.  us. 

35.  A.  Putei.     Perspectiva  Pictorum  et  Architectorum.     2  vols.     Roma. 
1693. 

A.  Pozzo.     Prospettiva  de  Pittori  et  Architetti.     2  parts,     folio.     Rome.     (1693-1700.) 
R.I.B.A.  £i  155. 

%*  Andres  Putei,  SJ.  "  In  qua  docetur  modus  expeditissimus  delineandi  optice 
omnia  que  pertinent  at  Architecturam."  Typis  Joannis  Jacobi  Komarek  Bohemi,  apud 
S.  Angelum  Custodem.  Includes  ceiling  perspectives  and  barocco  designs  with  some  bird's- 
eye  views  of  fortifications.  Italian  text.  Fine  book. 

Probably  the  "Jesuit's  Perspective"  from  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  learnt  all  that  he 
knew  on  that  subject. 

36.  Kirby's  Perspective  of  Architecture.     2  vols.     Fine  copy.     London. 
1761. 

J.  Kirby.  Perspective  of  Architecture.  A  work  entirely  new,  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  folio.  London.  1761,  etc. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  35. 

\*  Kirby.  Tutor  to  George  III,  in  drawing,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Recommended 
Sir  Wm.  Chambers  as  tutor  in  architecture,  from  which  arose  the  "  Civil  Architecture." 
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37.  Jo.  Bernhard  Fisscher's  (von  Erlachen).     Entwurff  einer  historischen 
Architectur.     Leipzig.     1725. 

Jo.  Bernhard  Fischer.  Entwurff  einer  historischen  Architectur,  etc.  oblong  folio. 
Leipzig.  1725. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  i7s. 

*„*  Jo.  Bernhard  Fischer.  A  compilation  beginning  with  Solomon's  temple,  Pyramids, 
Babylon,  etc.,  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Spalatro  "on  doit  aux  soins  de  M.  le  Comte  Giov. 
P.  Marchi  natif  de  Spalatro  les  mesures  prises  sur  les  lieux."  May  have  been  one  of  the 
sources  of  Robert  Adam's  visit  in  1757.  He  quotes  the  book  as  Vischer  "  L' Architecture 
Historique"  re  the  aqueduct  in  his  description  of  his  plates  in  the  Spalatro  book.  A 
singular  book  of  fanciful  restorations.  Includes  Chinese  subjects  and  ends  with  designs  for 
vases  of  a  grotesque  type. 

38.  Swan's  Designs  in  Architecture.     2  vols.  in  i.     London.     1757. 

A  collection  of  designs  in  Architecture,  containing  new  plans  and  elevations  of  houses 
for  general  use  with  a  great  variety  of  sections  of  rooms,  to  which  are  added  curious  designs 
of  stone  and  timber  bridges.  In  2  vols.,  each  60  plates  curiously  engraved  on  copper. 
1757-8. 

%*  Abraham  Swan.  Architect.  Also  a  former  book,  the  "  British  Architect,"  60  folio 
C.P.,  price  135.  His  designs  show  standard  early  Georgian  work.  Several  plates  F.S. 
Joinery  details.  The  plans  are  dull.  Interiors  lean  to  French  Rococo  types.  One  of  the 
bridges  is  for  the  Duke  of  Athol  and  another  for  the  River  Tay. 

Gibbs'  Radcliffe  Library. 

Bibliotheca  Radcliviana,  or  description  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford,  etc.  folio. 
London.  1747. 

R.I.B.A. 

%*  James  Gibbs,  the  well-known  architect  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  b.  Aberdeen, 
1674.  d.  1754.  Leading  position  before  appearance  of  Robert  Adam. 

39.  Gibbs'  Book  of  Architecture.     Second  edition.     London.     1 739. 

J.  Gibbs.  Book  of  Architecture.  Containing  designs  of  buildings  or  ornaments,  folio. 
London.  1728. 

R.I.B.A. 

Gibbs'  rules  for  drawing  the  several  parts  of  Architecture.     Third  edition. 

1753- 

"In  a  more  exact  or  easy  manner  than  has  been  hereunto  before  practised."     folio. 
London.     1732. 
R.I.B.A.  <3S  and  39)  £*  3*- 

T   2 
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40.  Ware's  Architecture,     calf.     London.     1767. 

Isaac  Ware.     Complete  body  of  Architecture  adorned  with  plans  and  elevations  from 
original  designs,  with  some  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  never  before  published,     folio.     London. 
I759- 
R.I.B.A.  i6s. 

%*  Isaac  Ware.  The  architect  of  Chesterfield  House.  1749-52.  d.  1766.  He  was 
associated  with  Ripley  and  Kent  in  publishing  Houghton  Hall,  1735,  and  also  published 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones  and  others  for  chimney  pieces,  etc.  He  held  official  positions  in 
Board  of  Works,  succeeding  Hawkesmoor  as  draughtsman. 

41.  Inigo  Jones.     Designs   edited   by   Kent   containing   the   first  part. 
London.     1727. 

Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  with  some  additional  designs.  2  vols.  136  plates.  Folio. 
London.  1727.  From  drawings  by  Flitcroft  or  himself  at  expense  of  Lord  Burlington. 

R.I.B.A.  £1  2s. 

Small  value  as  the  seventeenth  century  work  of  Inigo  Jones  is  translated  in  terms  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Palladianism. 

42.  The  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  by  W.  Kent.     2  vols.  in  i.     Fine  copy, 
calf.     London.     1770. 

The  above  republished  by  H.  Flitcroft  with  an  added  plate  by  himself.  £2  gs. 

43.  Paine's  Plans,  Elevations  and  Sections.     Parts  I  and  II.     half-bound. 
London.     1767. 

James  Payne.  Plans,  Elevations  and  Sections  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses  ; 
also  of  bridges,  temples,  etc.  2  vols.  folio.  London.  1767  and  1783. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  i8s. 

%*  James  Payne  (1725-1789).  The  first  of  two  volumes.  Robert  Adam  worked  with 
James  Payne  at  Alnwick,  Kedleston,  etc. 

44.  Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britannicus.      3  vols.   bound  in   i.      London. 
I731- 

R.  Woolf  and  J.  Gandon's  Continuation  of  ditto.  2  vols.  London. 
1767  and  1771. 

Colin  Campbell.  Vitruvius  Britannicus.  3  vols.  folio.  London.  1715,  1717  and 
1725,  and  continuation.  Vols.  6  and  7  by  G.  Richardson,  (see  later.) 

R.I.B.A.  gs.  6d. 

Important  record  of  English  Renaissance  work  from  Inigo  Jones  to  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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45.  Plans,  etc.,  of  Chimneypieces  and  Ceilings  at  Houghton  in  Norfolk, 
half  bound.     London.     1760. 

Houghton,  Norfolk,  plans,  etc.,  by  Isaac  Ware  and  W.  Kent. 

R.I.B.A.  I48. 

V  The  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1676-1745).     Built  1722-35.     See  47  below. 

46.  Sir  William  Chambers'  Civil  Architecture.     London.     1759. 

Sir  William  Chambers'  Chinese  Buildings,  Dresses,  etc.     London.     1757. 

R.I.B.A.  Library  has  third  edition  Civil  Architecture,  1791,  and  Chinese  Buildings,  as 
above,  folios. 

R.I.B.A.  £2  6s. 

%*  Sir  Wm.  Chambers,  R.A.  (1726-96).  Architect  of  Somerset  House.  Treasurer  of 
the  R.A.  and  rival  of  Robert  Adam. 

47.  Soane's    Plans,    Elevations,    and    Sections    of    Buildings,      boards. 
London.     1788. 

Sir  John  Soane's  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings,  executed  in  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  etc.  folio.  London.  1788. 

%*  Sir  John  Soane.  1753-1837.  Architect  of  the  Bank,  refers  to  Robert  Adam  as  his 
friend,  in  lectures  to  Royal  Academy  students.  Purchased  the  Adam  Drawings  in  1833. 
Founded  the  Soane  Museum. 

Brettingham's  Plans  of  Holkham  House,     boards.     London.     1761. 
First  edition,     folio.     London.     1761. 

%*  Matthew  Brettingham,  of  Norwich,  described  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  architect,  is 
believed  to  have  claimed  the  credit  of  Kent's  work  at  Holkham,  which  was  built  1734-61. 
See  H.  Walpole.  Letters.  M.  B.  was  in  Italy,  1748-50,  buying  pictures  and  statues  for 
the  Earl.  M.  B.  the  younger,  his  son,  was  associated  with  R.  Adam  in  various  works. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  3s. 

48.  Nic.  Zaboglia.     Contignationes  ac  Pontes.     Romae.     1743. 

D.  Fontana.  Contignationes  ac  Pontes.  Una  cum  quibusdam  ingeniosis  praxibus  ac 
descriptione  translationibus  Obelisci  Vaticani  aliorumque  per  equitem  Dom  Fontana 
susceptae.  Romae  ex  typ.  Palladis.  Latin  and  Italian  text,  folio.  1743. 

Fine  plates  of  centering,  scaffolding  and  constructional  timberwork  used  in   building 
St.  Peters  and  in  the  transport  of  the  Obelisk  from  the  circus  of  Nero  to  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peters. 
R.I.B.A.     (G.  Wyatt.)  £4. 

49.  Perronet.     Description   des   Projets   de   la  Construction  des  Ponts. 
calf.     neat.     Paris.     1788.     (see  below.) 

\*  The  Adams  were  great  bridge  builders. 
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50.  Plans  du  Pont  de  Neuilly,  etc.     boards. 

J.  R.  Perronet.  Description  des  Projets  et  de  la  Construction  des  Ponts  de  N.,  de 
Mantes,  d'Orleans,  et  autres.  2  vols.  folio.  Paris.  1782.  Supplement,  1789. 

R.I.B.A.  (49  and  50)  £5  i8s. 

%*  John  Rodolph  Perronet,  C.E.  (1708-1794). 

51.  Recueil  d' Architecture  par  Neuffoye.     vols.  4,  5,  and  6  in  one. 

Sieur  de  Neuffoye.  Recueil  elementaire  d'A.  contenant  plusieurs  etudes  des  ordres  d'A, 
d'apres  1'opinion  des  Anciens  et  le  sentiment  des  Moderns  .  .  .  divers  exemples  de 
decorations  exterieures  et  int^rieures,  a  1'usage  des  Monumens  Sacres  Publics  et  particuliers. 
6  vols.  folio.  Paris,  chez  1'auteur  Rue  St.  Jacques  au  Chariot  d'or.  1757-76.  All  work 
of  a  French  character,  not  Adamitic. 

Desgodetz.     Antiquite's. 

Antoine  Babuty  Desgodetz.  Les  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome  dessines  et  mesures  tres 
exactement.  folio.  Paris.  1682.  R.I.B.A.  with  MS.  notes  by  J.  Stuart.  The  well- 
known  book  of  Louis  XIV  age,  sharply  criticised  by  James  Adam  while  in  Italy.  1760-3. 
Translated  by  G.  Marshall.  French  and  English  text.  2  vols.  London.  1771-95. 
C.  Taylor.  1848  Edition.  See  later  (108). 

R.I.B.A.  £3  ;s.  6d. 

52.  Studio  d'Architettura  Civile,  da  Rossi.    3  vols.  in  2.    Roma.     1702. 

D.  de  Rossi.  Studio  d'Architettura  Civile.  Sopra  gli  ornamenti  di  porte  e  finestre, 
tratti  da  alcune  fabbriche  insigni  di  Roma.  Plates  by  A.  Specchi,  C.  Guadri,  F.  Bartoli, 
and  A.  Bartey.  folio.  Rome.  1702. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  135. 

53.  Architettura  Civile  da  Rossi.     3  vols.     Roma.     1702. 

Dom  di  Rossi  erede  de  Giac.  di  Rossi  in  Roma  alia  pace.  Sopra  gli  ornamenti  di  Porte 
e  Fenestre  tratti  da  alcune  Fabbriche  insigne  di  Roma  con  le  misure  Pianti  Modini  et 
Profile,  opera  de  Piu  Celebri  architetti  de  nostri  tempi.  Details  of  Barocco  work  in  Rome 
of  School  of  Michael  Angelo,  etc.  folded  plates. 

R.I.B. A.  has  vols.  II  and  III,  1711-21.  £i    iis.   6d. 

54.  Ruggieri.     Studio  d'Architettura  Civile.     3  vols.     boards. 

Ferdinando  Ruggieri.  Studio  d'Architettura  Civile,  sopra  gli  ornamenti  di  porte  e 
finestre  colle  misure,  tratti  da  alcune  fabbriche  insigne  di  Firenze  erette  col  desegno  de'  piu 
celebri  architetti,  opera  mes,  des  et  intag  da  Ferdinando  Ruggieri,  architetto.  3  vols.  in  I. 
folio.  Florence.  1722-28. 

Contains  a  folded  plan  of  Florence  and  details  of  the  Laurentian  Library,  and  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Michael  Angelo. 

R.I.B.A.  £i    33. 
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55.  Scammozzi.      II  Forestiere  instruito  dell'Architectura  della  CittA  di 
Vincenza.     boards.     Vincenza.     1761. 

O  B.  Scammozzi.     410. 

R.I.B.A.     Bound  with  Arnold's  Basiliche  Antiche.     1769.  £3. 

%*  A  guide-book  for  Palladian  enthusiasts  visiting  Vincenza. 
Targhe  del  Pontifici,  etc. 
Probably  plates  of  shields  of  Papal  arms  from  Roman  buildings. 

56.  Fuochi  d'Artifizio  da  Specchi  Parocel  (?)     Ciampini  Monumenta. 

Prospetto  in  Veduta  della  Prima  Macchina  de  fuochi  arteficiali  fatta  ardere  d'ordine 
del  I.  E.,  etc.  D.  Fabricio  Colonna,  Ambassador  to  the  Pope.  1723.  Des  e  Inv. 
Alesandro  Specchi,  Architetto  dell  Eccma  Casa  Colonna.  1725,  etc.  Gaspero  Massi,  sculp. 
Nos.  13  and  14.  I.  and  D.  Gabrielle  Valvasori  Arch,  dell  Ecc"*  Casa  Colonna.  1728. 
17  by  B.  Poli.  1730  (the  Burning  of  Troy).  25.  Pietro  Parrocel  des  and  incis  1738. 
M.  A.  Specchi,  possibly  son  of  Alesandro,  responsible  for  designs,  1730-39.  The  latest 
is  June,  1763,  by  Paolo  Posi,  Architect,  G.  Vasi,  incise,  and  represents  a  vintage. 
Book  is  interesting  record  of  illuminations  by  the  Casa  Colonna  on  fete  days,  and 
because  R.  Adam  designed  one  for  the  Queen  in  connection  with  George  III  birthday 
and  the  Peace  of  1763. 

V.A.M.     folio.     Old  paper  cover  in  red  and  gold.     Front  page  and  title  gone. 

Joannis  Ciampini.  Romani  Magistri  Brevium  gratiae.  Vetera  Monumenta  in  quibus 
prcecipue  musica  opera,  sacrarum  profanarumque  aedium  structura,  ac  nonnulli  antiqui  ritus, 
dissertationibus  iconibusque  illustrantur.  2  parts,  folio.  Rome.  1690-9. 

Ex.  T.  J.  J.  K.  B.  apud  S.  Angelum  Custodem.  Dedicated  to  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 
Latin  text.  Plans  and  elevations  of  basilicas,  with  mosaics  of  apses,  etc.,  altars,  balda- 
chinos,  etc.  Interesting  book. 

R.I.B.A.     Soane. 

57.  Palazzi  Roma  da  Pietro  Ferrerio.     Rome.     1726. 

Palazzi  di  Roma  de'  piu  celebri  architetti  desegnati  da  Pietro  Ferrerio,  pittore  e  architetto. 
Libro  Premio'vi  vendono  per  Gio.  Jacomo  Rossi  all'  insegna  di  Parigi  alia  pace.  Oblong 
folio.  Libro  secondo.  A  continuation  by  G.  B.  Falda,  Pietro  Ferrerio's  name  no  longer 
appearing,  though  the  style  and  character  is  uniform.  6 1  plates  in  second  part  and  100  in 
all.  Some  copies  of  second  part  have  the  Gardens  in  Rome  (i.e.,  Villas  at  Tivoli,  Frascati, 
etc. )  by  Falda  bound  in.  There  is  also  a  quarto  in  which  the  original  plates  are  folded  in 
half  and  mounted  on  guards,  not  in  the  original  order.  The  work  contains  all  the  great 
Roman  palace.;,  including  Caprarola,  etc.  There  is  no  text  and  no  date.  Plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  are  given  to  a  good  scale.  £i  ios. 

58.  Loggie  di  Raffaelle  nel  Vaticano.     Elevations,  sections  and  plans. 
Drawn   by   P.    Camporesi,   O.    Savorelli,  and   L.   Teso,  engraved   by  J.  Volpato  and 

J.  Ottaviani.     43  plates.     No  title,     folio.     Rome.     1774-6. 

%*  Gavin  Hamilton  sends  a  copy  of  this  to  Lord  Shelburne,  1774,  and  the  framed  plates 
are  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  Bowood.  £>  2  2s. 
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59.  Desegne  del  Reale  Palazzo  di  Caserta.     Presentation  copy  from  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Monsieur  de  Canilliac,  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome. 

L.  Vanvitelli.  Dichiararione  dei  disegni  del  Reale  Palazzo  di  Caserta.  folio.  Naples. 
1756. 

%*  James  Adam  on  his  tour,  1760-3,  reports  two  visits  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caserta, 
near  Naples,  which  he  criticises  very  freely.  It  was  in  building. 

R.I.B.A.  £5. 

60.  Templum  Vaticanum  a  Fontana.     Romae.     1694. 

C.  Fontana.  Templum  Vaticanum  et  ipsius  origo,  cum  aedificiis  maxime  conspiciis 
antiquitiis  et  recens  ibidem  constitutiis  ab  Equite  Carolo  Fontana  ejusdem  templi  minist.ro 
atque  architetto.  Latinis  literis  consignatum  a  J.  Joanne,  Jos.  Bonnerve  de  S.  Remain, 
folio.  Rome.  1694. 

A  work  on  St.  Peter's,  dealing  with  the  Dome,  the  moving  of  the  obelisk,  etc. 
R.I.B.A.  £2  155. 

61.  Illyricum  Sacrum,  a  D.  Farlato.     2  vols.     boards.     Venet.     1751. 

Daniel  Farlartus.  Illyrici  Sacri  tomus  primus  auctore  D.  F.  Accessere  Vita  Diocletiani 
et  Marmore  Salonitani  a  F.  A.  Zaccharia  in  ordinem  digesta  ac  observationibus.  Tom  V. 
edited  by  J.  Coletus,  with  sketch  of  life  of  D.  F.  Venetiis.  1751-1819.  folio.  8  vols. 
R.  Adam  particularly  interested  in  Diocletian  and  his  work  at  Rome  and  Spalatro. 

B.M.  IDS.  6d. 

62.  L' Augusta  Ducale  Basilica  di  San  Marco,     russia,  gilt  leaves,  stained. 
Ven.     1761. 

L' Augusta  Ducale  Basilica  di  San  Marco.  Nell'  inclita  dominante  di  Venezia  con 
notizie  del  suo  innalzamento  sua  architectura  Musaici,  etc.,  designate  da  celebre  architetto 
ed  incise  da  perito  artifici.  Presso  Ant.  Zatta.  A  fine  book  on  St.  Marks  at  this  period. 
Large  plans,  sections  and  elevations  and  some  views.  The  "celebre  Architetto"  was 
perhaps  Vicentini  to  whom  James  Wyatt  was  soon  to  be  a  pupil.  Probably  bought  on  the 
spot  as  a  new  book  by  James  Adam. 

Soane.  ^3  35. 

SECOND    DAY'S   SALE,  May  2ist,   1818. 
BOOKS. 

70.     Maltons,  Picturesque  Tour  through  London  and  Westminster. 

%*  Contains  some  good  views  of  the  Adelphi,  etc.  2  vols.  folio.  London.  1792, 
etc.  The  letterpress  written  by  Knowles  (?)  for  Malton  is  very  general  and  not  very 
accurate  as  regards  the  Adams'  work. 

R.I.B.A.  £. 
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73.  Gilpin's  Scotch  Tour. 

12$. 

74.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1769. 
Warrington.     1 7  74. 

Possibly  Rev.  Wm.  W.,  Chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Besborough.  A  History  of 
Wales  in  9  books.  1786.  Purely  historical. 

B.M.     George  III  copy.  i8s. 

77.  Strabo  Xylandri.     1587. 

%*  Wilhelm  Holtzmann  Xylander.     Philologist  and  Hellenist.     [1532-76.] 

78.  Pausanias  Xylandri.     Hanoviae.     1613. 

Pausanias  the  Traveller.  Ilavcravtov  Tijg  EXXa^oe  TreptrfyrjaiQ.  hoc  est  Graecize 
Descriptio  a  G.  X.  ...  recognita  .  .  .  inchoatae  nunc  ...  a  F.  Sylb.  Continuatae 
.  .  .  Addita  etiam  .  .  .  R.  A.  Versio,  etc.  Greek  and  Latin.  Copious  MS.  notes  [by 
I.  Casaubon].  2  vols.  Francofurti.  1583.  folio.  Another  Typis  Wechelianis  apud 
haeredes  C.  Marnii.  H.  1613.  folio. 

B.M.  I6s. 

Greek  and  Latin.     Parallel  columns.     No  plates. 

79.  Athenaeus  Casauboni.     vellum.     Lugd.     1612. 

Athensei   Deipnosophistarum  libri  XV.      I.C.  recensuit,  etc.      Greek  and  Latin  text. 
2  vols.     folio.     Lugduni.     1612-21. 
B.M.  £2  is. 

80.  Caylus,  Recueil  d'Antiquites.     calf.     5  vols.     Paris.     1752. 

Anne  Claude  Philippe  Count  de  Caylus.  Recueil  d'Antiquit^s.  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Greek  and  Roman.  7  vols.  4to.  Paris.  I752~7- 

;£3  9s. 

%*  Named  as  an  authority  by  Robert  Adam  in  his  preface  on  Etruscan  decoration  in 
the  "Works." 

8 1.  Iconologia,  di  Ripa.     Siena.     1613. 

Cesare  Ripa.     Iconologia.     1603  at  Rome  ;  Milan,  1602,  and  Siena,  1610.     4to. 
V.A.M.  13*. 

Cesare  Ripa.  Iconologia  overo  descrittione  d'Imagini  delle  Virtu,  Vitii,  Affetti,  Passioni 
humane  Corpi  Celesti  Mondo  e  sue  parti  opera  di  C.  Ripa  Perugino.  Cavaliere  de  Santi 
Maurizio  &  Lazaro  in  Padova.  per  Pietro  Paolo  Tozzi.  1611.  B.M.  A  jollv  small 
quarto  with  woodcuts.  Quaint  blocks  of  figures  personifying  characters.  The  basis  of 
Richardson's  feeble  if  more  elaborated  work.  See  (i  i)  antea. 

Rossini,  Antiquitates  Romanae. 
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82.  Baccius,  De  Thermis.     Venet.     1571. 

Andreae  Baccii  Elpidiani  Medici  atque  Philosophi  Ciuis  Romani.  De  thermis 
libri  septem  opus  locupletissimum  non  solum  Medicis  necessarium,  Verumetian  studiosis 
Variarum  rerum  naturae  perutile  in  quo  agitur  de  Universa  aquarum  natura,  De  lacubus, 
Fontibus,  fluminibus,  de  balneis  totius  orbis,  et  de  Methodo  Medendi  per  Balneas,  etc. 
Venetius.  Apud  Vicentium  Valgrisium.  1571.  folio. 
B.M.  George  III  copy.  Latin  text.  Fine  type. 

Double  page  plan  of  Diocletian  Baths,  between  pp.  443-4.    Special  interest  for  R.  Adam. 

Rosini.     Romanorum  Antiquitatem  Corpus,  etc.     Tra  J.     1701. 

Joannes  Rosini.  With  plates.  4to.  Holland.  1663;  also  Amsterdam,  1685  and  1743. 
V.A.M.  I2s. 

83.  Nardini.     Roma  Antica.     Roma.     1666. 

Famiano  Nardini.  Roma  Antica.  2nd  ed.  4to.  Roma.  1704.  Mainly  text  (Italian), 
with  a  few  woodcuts.  A  discourse  on  Pyramid  of  Cestius  is  included  at  end. 

R.I.B.A. 

Alberti.     Descrittione  di  Tutta  Italia.     Vinegia.     1551. 

F.  Leandro  Alberti.  Bolognese.  Descrittione  di  Tutta  Italia.  Nella  quale  si  contiene 
il  sito  di  essa,  1'origine,  &  le  Signorie  della  Citta,  &  della  Castella  .  .  .  i  costumi  de  Popoli, 
le  Condicione  de  Paesi  et  piu  gli  huomini  famoso,  etc.  fol.  Bologna.  1550.  4to. 
Vinegia.  1553. 

B.M.  I2s. 

Dedicated  to  Henri  Deux  and  his  Consort.     Fine  Italian  printing.     No  illustrations. 

84.  Ficoroni.     Le  Vestizia  e  Rarita  di  Roma.     Roma.     1 744  (?) 

Francesco  di   Ficoroni.     Le  Vestizia  e   Rarita  di   Roma.      2  vols.      4to.      42  plates. 
Roma.      1744. 
Bodleian.  135. 

85.  Antiquita  di  Roma,   del  Abate   Ridolfino.      Venuti.      calf.      neat. 
Roma.     1763. 

Accurata  et  succinta  descriptio  topographica  dell  Abate  Ridolfino  Venuti.     Cortonese. 
President  of  Roman  Antiquaries  and  Hon.  F.S.A.     London.     96  plates.     4to.     Roma. 
1763- 
Soane.  155. 

Views  of  Rome,  with  a  folded  outline  map  of  Rome  with  the  seven  hills.     Finely  bound. 

88.     Historia  Venetiana,  di  P.  Paruta.     Venice.     1703. 
Paolo  Paruta.     Historia  Venetiana.     2  parts.     4to.     Venice.     1645. 
B.M.   1703.      Soane. 

%*  Paolo  Paruta,  Cavaliere  et  Procuratori  di  S.  Marco.  In  Venice,  per  Guiseppe 
Nicolino  Angeli.  paper. 
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La  Chiesa  Ducale  di  S.  Marco.     4  vols.  in  i.     Venice.     1753. 

Vicentini.     La  Chiesa  Ducale  di  S.  Marco,  colle  notizie,  etc.      In  Venezia  presso  Bart. 
Baronchelli.     1753.     I  vol.     sm.  410.     Bound  vellum.     Letterpress  only.     Rare. 
Soane.  IOs.    fcj. 

92.  Varia,  M.  Ricci,  Experimenta.     half-bound.     Venet.     1730. 

M.  Ricci  and  C.  Orsolini.  Varia  M.  Ricci  pictoris  praestantissimi  experimenta  ab 
ipsomet  auctore  inventa,  delineata  atque  incisa,  et  a  me  C.  Orsolini,  in  unum  Collecta  et 
in  lucem  edita.  folio.  Venetiis.  1730.  Landscapes  and  ruins  of  a  picturesque  pre- 
Piranesi  character.  Ricci  died  1730. 

S.M.  £2. 

93.  Desegni  di  Tiepolo.     Varie  Pitturi  a  Fresco.     Ven.     1760. 

G.  D.  Tiepolo.     (1726-1804.)     Etchings  by.     no  plates,     folio.     Venice.     1749. 
V.  A.  M. ,  E.  I.  D.     Flight  into  Egypt  and  other  subjects. 
Disegni  di  Gabbiani.     bound  together. 

Antonio  Domenico  Gabbiani  Raccolta  di  Cento  Pensieri  diversi  fatti  intagliare  in  rame  da 
Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford.  100  plates  engraved  by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  F.  Bartolozzi,  Paccini, 
J.  E.  Hugford,  Gregori,  and  others,  folio.  Firenze.  1762.  Cicognara. 

Gabbiani.  Collection  de  Cent  Pens^es  de  Mr.  G.  Peintre  Florentin.  Gravies  exactement 
d'apr^s  les  originaux  par  d'  habiles  Maitres.  Ouvrage  utile  aux  Professeurs  et  aux  amateurs 
de  la  Peinture.  a  Rome,  1786.  Chez  Venance  Monaldini.  Librarie  Rue  du  Cours. 
De  rimprimerie  de  Jean  Zempel  a  Mount  Jordan.  Dedicated  to  Mons.  Fabrice  Ruffo 
Tresorier  General  du  St.  Siege  by  Monaldini. 

V.A.M.  Paper  boards,  folio.  Portrait  of  A.  D.  G.  by  Cipriani  engraved  by  C.  Faucci. 
Florence.  1761.  Reprint  in  French  of  earlier  edition  as  above.  Original  sketches. 
Madonna  and  child,  some  landscapes,  etc. 

%*  Anto  Dom.  Gabbiani.      b.  Florence,  1652.     Travel  to  Rome  and  Venice,     d.  1726 
at  Florence.     100  plates  engraved  after  his  designs,  Florence,  1762,  folio,  by  Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani  and  others.     Mr.  Hugford  was  his  pupil. 
V.A.M.,  E.I.D.  £7  los. 

94.  Livre  de  diverses  Grottesques,  par  Simon  Vouet.     Paris. 

Peintes  dans  les  cabinets  de  bains  de  la  regne  regente  au  Palais  Royal  par  S.  V.  Peintre 
du  Roi,  et  gravees  par  Michael  Dorigny.  15  plates,  folio.  Paris,  aux  Galleries  du  Louvre. 
1647.  Frontispiece— Two  angels  with  trumpet,  etc.,  flying,  with  shield  and  inscription 
as  above.  Next  plate  trophy  dedicated  to  Illus.  V.  D.  D.  Jacobo  Tubere  Supreme 
Inspector  of  the  Queen's  Buildings.  Contains  panels  of  grotesques  of  florid  character. 
Naturalistic  tendency.  Violent  attitudes  and  perspective  employed.  S.  V.  inv.  M.  D. 
sculp. 

Bossi,  Suite  de  Vases. 

Benigno  Bossi.  Suite  des  Vases  tiree  du  cabinet  de  Son  Excellence  Monsieur  Du  Tillot, 
Marquis  de  Felino,  etc.,  et  gravee  a  1'eau  forte  d'apres  les  Desseins  originaux  de  Monsieur 
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Chevalier  Ennemond  Alexandra  Petitot  Premier  architecte  de  S.  A.  R.  L'Infant  Dom 
Ferdinand  Due  de  Parme,  etc.,  et  agrege  L'Accademie  R.  d'  Architecture  de  Paris  par 
Benigno  Bossi.  Stucateur  de  S.  A.  R.  L'Infant  Due  de  Parma,  etc.  Se  vend  a  Parme 
chez  le  Meme  B.  Bossi. 

B.M.     1764,  1789.     (Entered  under  Petitot.)    V.A.M.     1794.  £i  i6s. 

The  frontispiece  has  boys,  drapery  and  lions.  Eques  E.  A.  Petitot,  Inv.  Del.  Benignus 
Bossi,  Sculp.  Parmae.  The  three  first  vases  are  noted  as  executed  and  placed  in  garden 
at  Parma.  Second  frontispiece  has  a  tablet  on  a  wall  with  ivy  and  a  vase  "a  son 
excellence  Monsieur  Du  Tillot,  1764."  About  26  plates,  many  eccentric  and  in  bad  taste. 
Possibly  the  book  was  bought  by  James  Adam  on  his  return  via  Parma  at  the  end  (?) 
of  1763. 

95.  Tiziano.     Habiti  Antichi  et  moderni.     Ven.     1590. 

Degli  Habiti  Antichi  et  Moderni  di  Diuerse  Parti  del  Mondo.  Libri  due  fatti 
Da  Cesare  Vecellio  &  con  diseorsi  da  lui  dichiarati.  In  Venezia.  1590.  Presso  Damian 
Zenaro. 

V.A.M.  £4. 

A  thick  octavo  in  vellum  and  gold.  Page  woodcuts  figures  in  costume  within  decorative 
borders.  Cataloguer  mistakes?  Vecelli  Tiziano  (1477-1576)  the  famous  painter  of  the 
Venetian  School. 

96.  Vita  di  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  Colonia. 

Vita  de  Benvenuto  Cellini,  orefice  e  sculptore  fiorentino  da  lui  Medesimo  scritta  nella 
quale  molte  curiose  particolarita  fi  toccano  appartementi  alle  arti  ed  all'  Istoria  del  suo 
tempo,  tratta  da  un'  ottimo  Manoscritto,  e  dedicata  all  eccellenza  di  Mylord  Riccardo 
Boyle.  Conte  di  Burlington  &  Cork,  etc.  In  Colonia.  Per  Pietro  Martello.  4to.  No 
date.  Florence,  1730,  or  Naples,  1728.  V.A.M.  copy  bound  leather.  No  plates.  The 
dedication  signed  Umiliss.  Divotiss  ed  obbligatiss  Servo  Seb  Artopolita. 

V.A.M.  I9s. 

97.  Ridolphi.     Le  Maravighe  dell  'Arte.     2  vols.     Venet.     1648. 

Carlo  Ridolfi.  Le  Maravighe  dell  'Arte,  or  Lives  of  Venetian  Painters.  Plates. 
(Portraits.)  410.  Venice.  1648. 

V.A.M.  £3  7s. 

Copy  bound  in  vellum.     Frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Jacob  Picinus. 

98.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting.     3  vols.     Div.  engravers.     Printed 
at  Strawberry  Hill,     stitched.     1762. 

£S  5* 

*,*  Contains  a  flattering  reference  to  Robert  Adam,  who  made  designs  for  H.  Walpole, 
1766. 
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ioo.     Martyn  and  Lattice.    Antiquities  of  Herculaneum.    2  vols.    boards. 

Thomas  Martin  and  John  Lettice.     Antiquities  of  Herculaneum  translated  from  Italian 
by  Thomas  Martin,  etc.     4  plates.     410.     London.     1773. 
B.M. 

The  book  was  not  continued  from  want  of  encouragement.  Map  frontispiece  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  A  mass  of  classic  notes.  Poor  engravings  of  pictures  and  six  of  architecture  of 
light  columns  as  if  metal  which  probably  interested  Robert  Adam. 

Italian  Costumi.     4  etchings. 

Ribart.     1'Elephant  triumphal,     sewed. 

Architecture  Singuliere,  1'Elephant  triumphal,  par  M.  Ribart.     folio,     no  p.     1 758. 

Not  in  any  English  Library.     Cicognara.     Vatican  ? 

Sundry  Prints  from  Hamilton's  Etruscan  Antiquities. 

Sieur  de  Hancarville.  Collection  of  Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Hamilton,  Envoy  Extraordinaire  at  the  Court  of  Naples.  English 
and  French  text.  4  vols.  folio.  Naples.  1766. 

Monumental  work  of  about  130  plates.  Diagrams  of  vases  with  plates  of  the  figure 
paintings  drawn  out  flat  and  printed  in  colours. 

R.I.B.A.  £\  i6s. 

to i.  Clerisseau.  Antiquities  of  France,  half  bound,  russia  back. 
Paris.  1778. 

C.  Clerisseau  and  J.  G.  Legrand.  Antiquities  de  la  France,  folio.  Paris.  1778.  Also 
edition  of  1804.  The  text,  history  and  description  is  by  Legrand.  The  book  deals  with  the 
Roman  antiquities  at  Nimes.  Half  the  book  is  text.  Plans,  elevations,  sections  of  Temple, 
Bath  of  Diana,  Pont  du  Card,  and  views  of  the  ruins. 

%*  C.  Clerisseau.  1722-1820.  b.  Paris.  Travelled  with  Robert  Adam  to  Spalatro, 
1758,  and  later  with  James  Adam  in  Italy,  1760,  executing  drawings  on  commission.  In 
England,  1771-6.  Went  to  Russia  for  the  Empress  Catherine,  returning  1782. 

R.I.B.A.  (Hakewell)  £i  158. 


102.  Torelli.  Saraynae  de  origine  at  amplitudine  Civitatis  Veronae. 
Veronae.  1590.  rare. 

Saraynae  Torelli.  Leg.  Doct.  de  origine  at  amplitudine  Civitatis  Veronae.  1540  (?)  410. 
vellum  cover.  Old  print  and  delightful  woodcuts.  Plans  and  details  of  Amphitheatre. 
Architectural  d. -tails  to  large  scale. 

%*  A  Signor  Conte  Torelli  subscribed  to  the  Spalatro  book,  and  was  in  company  with 
James  Adam  at  Verona  in  1760.  Very  probably  of  the  same  family. 

Antichita  di  Rimino.     boards.     Venice.     1741. 

Delle  Antichita  di  Rimino.      Temanza  Torelli.      Libri  duo.     folio.     Venezia.      1741. 
Italian  text,     paper  cover.     Ant.  Vicentini  sculpt.      The  Roman  bridge  and  arch  are  given 
in  about  9  plates. 
Soane.  £l  Is- 
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103.  Antiquita  di  Verona  da  Gio.  Caroto.    Verona.     1764.     A  book  with 
engraved  elevations  of  churches. 

Gio.  Caroto.     Antichita  di  Verona,     folio.     Verona.     1764. 

R.I.B.A.  j£i    IDS. 

Mitelli,  Freggi,  dell'  Architecture. 

Agostino  Mitelli.  Freggi  dell'  Architectura.  folio.  Bologna.  1645.  Not  apparently 
in  any  English  library. 

104.  Pitture  del  Salone  Imperiale   del   Palazzo   di   Firenze,   da  Zocchi 
Firenze.     1751. 

Guiseppe  Zocchi.  Pitture  del  Salone  Imperiale  del  Palazzo  di  Firenze.  Si  aggiungono 
le  pitture  del  salone  e  cortile  della  Imp.  Ville  della  Petraja  e  del  Poggio  a  Cajano,  opere 
di  varj  celebri  pittori  fiorentini.  Atlas  folio.  26  plates.  Florence.  1757. 

%*  James  Adam  visited  these  Medici  villas  on  his  tour  1760-3. 
Soane.  £2   I2s.   6d. 

105.  Major's  Ruins  of  Paestum.     half  bound.     London.     1768. 

Thomas  Major  (1720-99).  Engraver  to  His  Majesty,  1st  Ass.  E.R.A.  Ruins  of 
Paestum.  folio.  London.  1768.  24  plates.  Views,  plans,  elevations,  and  temples  at 
Paestum  drawn  by  J.  G.  Soufflot  (French  architect,  1714-81),  on  the  spot,  1758.  Thomas 
Major  was  a  student  in  Paris  in  1746. 

R.I.B.A.  £i    los. 

1 06.  Castell's  Villas  of  the  Ancients.     London.     1728. 

Robert  Castell.  Villas  of  the  Ancients.  Illustrated,  folio.  London.  1728.  Dedicated 
to  R.  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington.  Interesting  attempt  to  restore  the  great  Roman  villas 
of  Cicero,  etc. 

Soane.     R.I.B.A.  155. 

107.  Ciampini.     Vetera  Monumenta.     3  vols.     Romae.     1747. 

Giovanni  Giustino  Ciampini.  Vetera  Monumenta.  In  quibus  praecipue  musica  opera 
sacrarum,  profanorumque  aedium  structura,  ac  nonnulli  antiqui  ritus,  etc.  Illustrantur. 
2  vols.  folio.  Romae.  1690-9. 

Soane.  £2    i6s. 

1 08.  Causei  Museum  Romanum.     2  vols.     Romae.     1746. 

Michael  Angelo.  Causei  de  la  Chausse,  Parisinus.  Museum  Romanum,  sive  thesaurus 
eruditae  antiquitatis  in  quo  propanantur  ac  dilucidantur  gemmae,  Idola,  Insignia 
Sacerdotalia,  etc.  Adjectus  in  hac  tertia  Romana  editione  plurimis  annotationibus  & 
figuris.  2  vols.  sm.  folio.  Rome.  1746.  Sumptibus  Fausti  Anidei  Bibliopolae  in  Via 
Cursus  Typis  Bernabo  &  Lazzarini. 

B.M.  (isted.  1690).  £i    IIS. 

170  plates.     Gems,  Statues,  Busts,  and  a  few  bas  reliefs.     Instruments  and  lamps. 
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115.  Winckelmann.     Monumenti  Antichi  Inediti.     2  vols.     half  bound. 
Roma.     1767. 

Johann  Joachim  Winckelmann.  Monumenti  Antichi  Inediti  spiegati  ed  illustrati  da 
G.  W.  Prefetto  delle  Antichita  di  Roma.  67  plates.  2  vols.  folio.  Italian  text.  Rome. 
1767.  A  spese  dell'  autore.  Dedicated  to  Cardinal  Albani. 

V.A.M.  ^4  Is. 

*„*  German  savant  who  helped  Cardinal  Albano  to  form  the  famous  collection  at  the 
Villa  AFbano,  Rome.  Frontispiece  portrait  of  author  by  Angelica  Kauffman  in  Rome. 
1764.  Plates  of  bas  reliefs,  statues,  etc.  and  vol.  all  text.  A  perspective  restoration  of 
the  Bath  of  Faustina  is  of  interest. 

1 1 6.  Passerii.     Picturae   Etruscorum   in   Vasculis.     2  vols.     half  bound. 
Romae.     1767-75. 

Pictura  Etruscorum  in  Vasculis.  Nunc  primum  in  unum  collectae  explicationibus  et 
dissertationibus  illustratae  a  Joh.  Baptista  Passerio,  nob  Pisaur.  Copper  plates,  folio. 
Romae.  1767.  ex.  typ.  Joh.  Zempel,  Sumptibus  Venantii  Monaldini.  Bibliopolae.  Latin 
text  occupies  half  the  book.  2  vols.  in  I.  Resembles  Hamilton  but  uncoloured,  and  the 
vases  are  shown  with  figures,  etc.,  on  them  which  are  also  drawn  out  flat. 

Soane.  £,\  us.  6d. 

%*  Named  as  an  authority  in  Robert  Adam's  Preface  on  Etruscan  decoration  in 
"Works." 

117.  Bartholi.      Picturae  Antiquae  Cryptorum  Romanorum  et  Sepulcri 
Nasonum.     half  bound.     Romae.     1750. 

Picturae  Antiquae  Cryptorum  Romanorum  et  Sepulcri  Nasonum  delineatae  et  expressae 
ad  archtypa  A.  Petro  Sancti  Bartholi  et  Francesco  ejus  filio.  Descriptae  vero  et  illustratae 
A.  Johanne  Petro  Bellorio  et  M.  A.  Causseo  opus  latine  reditum  prodit  que  absolutius  et 
exactiis  cum  appendice  nunquam  edita.  Romae  anno  Jubilaei,  1750,  ex.  typographia  Ant 
de  Rubeis.  £\  8s. 

1 1 8.  Another  copy. 

Santi  Bartholi.     Picturae  Antiquae  Cryptorum  Romanorum  et  Sepulcri  Nasonum.     folio. 
Rome.     1750.     There  are  about  80  plates  of  wall  decorations,  with  a  few  ceilings  and 
mosaic  floors,  interesting  as  Adam  refers  to  such  Cryptae  as  evidences  of  the  real  Roman 
private  architecture. 
Soane.  £l  6s- 

119.  Jac  de  Rubaeis,  Insignium  Romae  Templorum  prospectus.     Romae. 
1684. 

G.  G.  de  Rossi.     Insignium  Romae  Templorum  prospectus  exteriores  interioresque,  a 
celebrioribus  architects  inventi.    folio.    Rome.     1684.    Title  has  "A.  lo  Jacobo  de  Rubeis. 
Romano  suis  typis  in  lucem  editi  ad  aedem  Pacis  1683."     Roman  churches  beginning  with 
S.  Peter's,  Lateran,  etc.     Good  scale  elevations,  etc.,  chiefly  Barocco  work. 
Soane.      R.I.B.A.  &   17*- 
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120.  Falda.     Vedute  di  Roma.     1665. 

II  nuovo  Teatro  delle  fabriche  et  edifici  in  prospettiva  di  Roma  moderna  sotto  il  felice 
pontificate  di  N.  S.  Papa  Alessandro  VII.  Date  in  luce  da  Gio  Jacomo  Rossi  alia  Pace. 
Libro  Primo.  1665.  oblong  folio,  thick.  Fifth  book  dated  1739.  Vellum.  Interesting 
views  of  Rome.  Various. 

Fontana  di  Roma,     bound  in  vellum.     F.  di  Rossi.     1700. 

G.  B.  Falda,  G.  F.  Venturini  and  G.  J.  de  Rossi.  Fontana  di  Roma.  Nelle  piazze  e 
luoghi  publici  della  citta,  come  il  loro  prospetti  come  sono  al  presente  des  et  intag  par 
G.  B.  F.  date  in  luce  con  direc  e  cura  da  G.  Giac.  R.  alia  Pace.  Roma,  folio.  No  date. 
Views  of  fountains  in  Rome  and  at  Frascati,  Tivoli,  etc.  Curious  and  interesting. 

Soane.  £2  2s. 

121.  Vasi.     Magnificenza  di  Roma.    6  vols.    half  bound.    Roma.    1747. 

Guiseppe  Vasi.  Delle  Magnificenza  di  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna.  Libro  primo  che 
contiene  le  Porte  e  Mura  di  Roma  (dedicated  to  Carlo,  Infant  of  Spain)  Da  G.  V.  da 
Corleone,  pittore,  incisore,  architetto  e  Pastore  Arcade  &  dal  Medissimo  sedelissimamente 
disegnate  ed  incise  in  rame,  secondo  lo  stato  presento.  Con  una  spiegazione  istorica  di 
tutti  le  cose  notabili  di  dette  Porte.  Composta  dal  P.  Guiseppe  Bianchini,  Veronese.  Prete 
della  Congregatione  dell'  oratorio  di  Roma,  ed  Accademico  Antiquario  in  Rome.  1747. 
Nella  Stamperia  del  Chracas  presso  S.  Marco  al  Corso.  oblong  folio.  Italian  text. 
V.A.M.  bound  vellum. 

Interesting  as  shows  old  gates  no  longer  existing.  Views  no  plans  or  elevations. 
20  plates.  Libro  Secondo.  1753.  Piazzas.  Terzo,  Basilicas  and  Churches.  Exterior  views. 
Quarto,  1754,  Palaces.  Quinto,  ditto,  Bridges.  Sexto,  1756.  Settimo,  1756,  Convents. 
Ottavo,  1758,  Monasteries.  Nono,  1759,  Colleges,  Hospitals,  etc.  Decimo,  1761,  Villas 
and  Gardens.  The  last  has  very  interesting  views,  Palatine  Hill,  Farnese  Garden,  and 
valuable  plan  and  view  of  Loggia,  Villa  Madame,  Belvedere,  etc. 
Hakewell.  £3  135.  6d. 

122.  Bellori.     Veteres  Arcus  Augustorum.      bound  in  vellum.      Roma. 
1696  or  1690. 

Soane.  £i  45. 

124.  Veteres  Arcus  Augustorum  Bellorii,  etc.     calf.     Romae.     1690. 

Veteres  Arcus  Augustorum.  Triumphis  Insignes,  ex  reliquis  quae  Romae  adhuc  super- 
sunt.  cum  imaginibus  triumphalibus  Restituti.  Antiquis  nummis  notisque.  io.  Petri  Bellori 
illustrati.  Nunc  primum  per  io  Jacobum  De  Rubeis  Aeneis  typis  Vulgati  Romae  1690.  ad 
Templum  Sanctae  Mariae  de  Pace.  Latin  text,  folio.  52  plates.  Elevations  of  arches  in 
perspective,  with  drawings  of  the  sculptured  bas  reliefs  of  the  Arches  of  Titus,  Severus, 
Constantine,  etc.  Chiefly  interesting  for  the  sculpture  illustrated. 

Soane.  £i   45. 

125.  Bartoli.     La  Colonna  Trajana.     Roma.     1714. 

P.  Santi  Bartoli.     Colonna  Trajana,  nel  suo  foro  in  Roma,     folio.     Rome. 
R.I.B.A.  £i    1 6s. 
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126.  Bartoli.     La  Colonna  Antonina.     Roma.     1714. 

No  text.     75  numbered  plates  of  bas-reliefs,     oblong  folio.     Rome.     1704,0011714. 
R.I.B.A.  £2  ^ 

127.  Piranesi.     Vedute  di  Roma.     2  vols. 

G.  B.  Piranesi.     Vedute  di  Roma.     2  vols.     folio.     Rome.     (1757?) 
Vol.  I,  map,  title,  and  69  plates.     Vol.  II,  68  plates. 
R.I.B.A.  £IO   ,os. 

128.  Raccolte  di  Varie  Vedute  di  Roma,  da  Piranesi  ed  altri.     boards. 
Roma.     1752. 

G.  B.  Piranesi.  Raccolte  di  Varie  Vedute  di  Roma,  si  anticha  che  moderna  intagliate  la 
maggior  parte  del  celebre  B.  P.,  e  di  altri  incisori.  P.  Anesi,  J.  L.  Le  Geay,  F.  P.  Duflos, 
J.  C.  Bellicard.  93  plates.  45  signed  by  Piranesi.  fol. 

B.M.  £2   Ss. 

129.  Piranesi.     Le  Magm'ficenze  di  Roma.     2  vols.     Roma.     1751. 

G.  B.  Piranesi.  Magnificenza  ed  architettura  dei  Romani.  Text  Latin  and  Italian, 
folio.  Rome.  1761. 

R.I.B.A.  £7  ss. 

130.  Piranesi.     Delia  Magnificenza  ed  Architettura  dei  Romani.     boards. 
These  are  considered  to  be  editions  of  the  Vedute  differing  in  the  number  of  plates. 

/5- 

131.  Piranesi.     II  Lago,  Albano.     boards. 
Emissario  del  lago  di  Albano.     folio.     Rome.     1762. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  13$. 

132.  Piranesi.     Le  Antichita  Romane.     4  vols.     Roma.     1756. 

Antichiti  Romane  de'  tempi  della  republica  e  di  primi  imperatori.  2  parts,  folio. 
Rome.  1748. 

Ditto.     4  vois.     folio.     Rome.     1756. 
A  second  edition  in  1786  by  Francesco  Piranesi,  the  son. 
R.I.B.A.  £13  *3«- 

133.  Piranesi.     Antichita  d' Albano.     boards.     2  vols. 

Three  of  Piranesi's  books  in  all,  on  Albano,  1762-4.     Bound  together  in  one. 
R.I.B.A.  JCS- 
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134.  Piranesi.     Diverse  Maniere  d'Adornare  Cammini. 

Ed  ogni  altra  parte  degli  edifizi  desunte  dell'  Architettura  Egizia  e  Etrusca,  Greca,  e 
Romana.  Italian,  English  and  French  text.  Frontispiece  and  69  plates,  folio.  Rome. 
1769. 

R.I.B.A.  £3  7s. 

135.  Piranesi.     Campus  Martius.     Dedication  copy  to  Mr.  Robert  Adam. 
Singularly  fine  impressions.     Red  morocco.     Elegant. 

II  Campo  Marzio  dell'  antica  Roma,  folio.  Rome.  1762.  Latin  title,  Italian  title, 
etc.  48  plates.  Plates  v-x,  dedicated  to  Robert  Adam,  form  a  large  plan  of  the  Campius 
Martius.  Largely  a  restoration  of  buildings  imagined  by  G.  Piranesi. 

R.I.B.A.  £6  8s. 

136.  L'Arco  di  Trajano  in  Benevento. 

Dell  Arco  di  Trajano  in  Benevento.  Inciso  e  posto  in  luce  da  Carlo  Nolli  nel  anno 
1770  in  Napoli.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  folio.  8  plates.  Plan,  elevation,  etc., 
of  triumphal  arch.  Pier  Marini  del  e  Nolli  incis.  The  Soane  copy  is  now  bound  up  with 
some  Italian  theatre  works. 

Museo  Capitolino.     Third  vol.     boards. 

Museo  Capitolino.  Continens  Deorum  Simulacra  aliaque  signa  cum  animadversionibus. 
Rome.  1755.  folio.  Vatican  press.  Johannes  Bottarius  ed.  90  plates.  Statues  drawn 
by  Gio.  Dom.  Campiglia.  Very  likely  bought  by  Robert  Adam  on  the  spot.  The  type  of 
statues  used  to  fill  the  niches  in  his  early  dining  rooms  and  galleries. 

Soane.  £i  i8s. 

137.  Dal  ton's  Views  of  Greece,     half  bound. 

Richard  Dalton.  Antiquities  and  Views  in  Greece,  made  on  the  spot,  1 749.  Engraved. 
79  copperplates,  London,  1791.  Earlier  folio,  52  plates,  London,  1751-2.  Some  of  the 
original  sketches  are  in  the  Soane.  Architecture  poorly  represented. 

S.M.  1 8s. 

138.  Le  Roy.     Les  Ruines  des  Plus  Beaux  Monuments  de  la  Grece. 
red  morocco,     gilt  leaves,     elegant.     Paris.     1758. 

Julian  David  Le  Roy.  Les  Ruines  des  Plus  Beaux  Monuments  de  la  Grece.  2  vols. 
in  I.  folio.  Paris.  1758.  The  first  vol.  pictorial  views  and  second  vol.  loosely  drawn 
architectural  plates,  19-20  of  Ionic  capitals  contrasted,  interested  Robert  Adam. 

Soane.  £4. 

%*  Julian  David  Le  Roi.  (1724-1803.)  A  Frenchman  who,  getting  news  of  Stuart 
and  Revett's  work,  made  a  piratical  attempt  to  anticipate  it.  The  above  copy  in  the  Soane 
Museum  is  finely  ornamented  with  Greek  patterns  tooled  in  gold  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  binding  of  Stuart's  volume. 
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139.  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  Stuart  and  Revett.     Vol.  I.     red  morocco. 
London.    1  762.    This  superb  copy  was  presented  to  Mr.  Adam  by  the  author. 

^  There  is  no  dedication  inscription.      The  binding  is  like  the  copy  of  Leroy,  but  has  a 
Greek  wreath  in  the  centre  of  the  cover. 

Soane-  £3  17s. 

%*  This  is  all  that  appeared  in  Stuart's  lifetime.      The  names  of  John,  Robert  and 
James  Adam  all  appear  as  subscribers  to  his  book. 

140.  Stuart's  Athens.     Vol.  I.     boards. 
This  copy  is  not  in  the  Soane  Museum  now. 

Soane.  ^ 

141.  Wood.     Palmyra,     half  bound.     London.     1753. 

Robert  Wood.    Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the  Desart.    folio.    London.    1753. 
R.I.B.A.  ^4  45. 


* 


Robert  Wood  (1716-71),  Secretary  of  State,  involved  in  John  Wilkes's  prosecution. 
Robert  Adam  designed  his  tomb. 

142.     Dawkins  and  Wood.    Ruins  of  Baalbec.   half  bound.    London.    1757. 

Dawkins  and  Wood.      Baalbec,  otherwise  Heliopolis  in  Coelo-Syria.     folio.     London. 
I757- 
R.I.B.A.  £3    1  8s. 

%*  Dawkins  was  a  wealthy  amateur  who  found  the  money  for  the  costly  expeditions  and 
publication  of  these  Roman  remains. 

144.  Montfaucon.     L'Antiquite  expliquee.     5  vols.  and  the  Supplement 
bound  in  one. 

M.  B.  de  Montfaucon.  Antiquity  explained  and  represented  in  Sculptures  by  the 
learned  Father  Montfaucon.  Chapters  on  the  various  pagan  deities,  illustrated  from 
antiques.  Translated  by  David  Humphries,  M.A.,  Fellow  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  5  vols. 
folio.  London.  1721-2. 

R.I.B.A.  £9   195.  6d.  (?) 

145.  Bartoli.     Antiche  Lucerne.      Romae.      1691  ;    and  Antiche  Sepul- 
care.     i727(?) 

P.  Santi  Bartoli  and  G.  P.  Bellori.  Le  Antiche  Lucerne.  Sepolcrali  figurate,  raccolte 
dall  Caue  sotterranae,  e  Grotte  di  Roma  .  .  .  disegnate  et  intagliate  dal  P.  S.  B.  1691. 
folio.  B.M.  Interesting  plates  of  Antique  Lamps. 

Picturae  Antiquae  Sepulcri  Nasonorum  in  Via  Flaminia  delin  et  aeri  incis  a  P.  S.  B. 
explicatae  vero  et  illus  a  Johanne  P.  Bellino  :  ex  Italica  linqua  in  Latinam  Vertit  L.  Neocorus. 
B.M.  £i  us.  6d. 

Interesting  record  of  Pictures,  Mosaics,  etc.,  in  old  Roman  Tombs.  R.  Adam  bases 
arguments  as  to  ancient  domestic  architecture  on  such  remains. 

U    2 
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146.  De  Rubaeis.  Romanae  Magnitudinis  Monumenta.  Romae.  1699. 
And  another  copy. 

D.  De  Rossi.     Romanae  Magnitudinis  Monumenta.     oblong  folio.     Rome.     1699. 
R.I.B.A.  i6s. 

148.  De  Rubaeis.     Romae  Templorum  Projectis.     folio.     1684. 
See  ante. 

Soane.  ^i    175. 

149.  Villapandus  in  Ezechielem. 

Hieronymi  Pradi  et  Joannis  Baptistae  Villapandi  e  Societate  Jesu  in  Ezechielem 
explanationes  et  apparatus  urbis  ac  Templi  Hierosolymitani  commentariis  et  imaginibus 
illustratus,  opus  tribus  tomis  distinctum  quid  vero  singulis  contineatur  quarta  pagina  indicabit. 
Romae.  folio.  1596-1604.  Dedicated  to  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

The  first  vol.  has  plate  of  the  Ezechielem's  vision,  very  quaint.  Second  vol.  has 
extensive  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  the  Temple  on  an  immense  scale  in  an  early 
type  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture  in  three  orders  diminishing  upwards  in  height  like 
Longleat.  Very  curious  and  fanciful  restoration.  The  Soane  Museum  has  two  copies,  one 
in  vellum,  which  is  probably  the  Robert  Adam  copy,  and  another  in  leather  marked  3  vols. 
£2  I2s.  6d. 

Soane.  £3  3s. 

150.  Antiquities  des  Remains  a  la  Haye.     1756. 

Ss. 

151.  Tempio  di  Trajana. 
Possibly  connected  with  153  below. 

Bonanni  Tern  plum  Vaticanum.     Romae.     1696. 

%*  The  well  known  book  by  the  Jesuit,  Bonanni,  on  St.  Peter's.  A  later  edition 
occurs  below  (lot  155).  Templi  Vaticani,  Historia  a  Patre  Philippo  Bonanni  S.  J.  a  Roma. 
1696.  Numismata  Summorum  Pontificem  Templi  Vaticani  fabricam  indicantia.  sm.  folio. 
86  plates.  Latin  text.  ^i  2s. 

152.  Henley's  Montfaucon.     1691. 

J.  Henley.     Antiquities  of  Italy,  by  B.  de  Montfaucon.     1725.     (See  antea.) 
R.I.B.A.  (Towneley)  £i  IDS. 

153.  A   Scrapbook   containing  a   collection  of  Vases,   Friezes,  etc.,  by 
De  Pase  and  others. 

Cannot  be  traced.  De  Pase  see  II  Cavaliere  Muziano  in  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Engravers. 
b.  Acquafredda.  d.  Rome,  1592.  Brescia,  1528.  Venice  and  at  age  of  20  to  Rome. 
Appointed  to  superintend  Works  of  St.  Peters.  Completed  drawings  of  Trajan's  column 
reliefs  begun  by  Giulio  Romano.  De  P.  called  II  Giovane  de  Paesi  from  his  landscapes. 
Was  employed  at  Villa  D'Este  Tivoli  and  at  Orvieto. 

^20    IDS. 
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154.  Androvetius  de  Cerveau.      Ornamens.     Caratt  diversi.     Groteschi 
Varii. 

Latin  form  of  Androuet  de  Cerceau.     Probably  loose  engravings. 

Saly's  Vases. 

J.  Saly.     Designs  for  Vases.     29  plates,     sm.  410.     no  p.     1746. 

Frontispiece,  female  figure  seated,  arm  resting  on  a  pedestal  on  which  book  she  is  reading, 
on  die  cut  "To  the  Most  illustrious  Lord  J.  F.  Detroy.  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  Collared  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Michael.  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  James  Saly  student  of  the  above  Academy  dedicates  these  vases  invented 
and  as  studies  delineated  and  engraved  by  himself  in  the  year  of  human  salvation  1746." 
The  vases  are  of  a  fanciful  type.  Dresden  china.  Abuse  of  figures,  owls,  etc. 

V.A.M.  £4  4s- 

155.  Arcus  Trajani  and  Saly's  Vases,     bound  together. 

Bonanni  Templum  Vaticanum  Romae.     171  5.  £i   ios. 

156.  Museum  Cortonense.     Romae.     1750. 

Cortona.  Italy.  Accademia  Etrusca  Museo.  Museum  Cortonense  in  quo  vetera  monu- 
menta  complectuntur  anaglypta,  thoreumata  gemmae  inscalptae  quae  in  Accademia  Etrusca 
ceterisque  nobilium  Virorum  Domibus  adservantur  in  plurimis  tabulis  aeneis  distributum 
atque  a  F.  Valesio,  Romano,  A.  F.  Gorio  Florentine,  et  R.  Venutis  Cortonense  notis 
illustratum.  85  plates.  Romae.  1750.  folio.  Sumptibus  Fausti  Amidei  bibliopolae  in 
Via  Cursus  typis  J.  G.  Salomoni  in  foro  S.  Ignatii. 
V.A.M.  &  '3s- 

Vellum.     Latin  text.     Plates  largely  seals. 

Labaco  Architettura. 

Libro  di  Antonio  Labaco  appartenente  a  1'Architettura  nel  qual  si  figurano  alcune  notabili 
antiquita  di  Roma,  folio.  Rome.  1568. 

Notes  on  the  plates,  but  no  text.     Roman  remains,  temples  and  restorations.     Curious 
and  interesting. 
R.I.B.A. 

Alberti.     Architectura.     No  title. 

*  *  L.  B.  Alberti  (1404-1472),  famous  Florentine  architect.  Earliest  copy  in  R.I.B.A. 
is  a  translation  by  C.  Bartoli.  Florence.  1550. 


Tomo 


157.     Teatro  delle  Fabbriche  di  Venezia.     4  vols. 

Theatro  delle  fabbriche  piu  cospicue  in  prospettiva  della  Citta  di  Venezia.      T 
prime.      Che  contiene  le  chiese  e  fabbriche  pubbliche  di  delta  citta.      small  oblong  4to. 

There  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Venice  as  a  folded  plate,  and  small  views,  often  two  on  a 
naze  of  buildings,  etc.  The  Soane  Museum  has  three  copies  with  different  order  of 
nlate's  They  are  in  fact  collections  of  views  of  Venice,  common  in  the  days  before  photo- 
graphy, intended  to  be  sold  to  visitors,  and  have  a  value  as  giving  buildings  which  have 
since  been  altered  or  have  disappeared. 
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Raccolta  Paesetti  in  Rame.    Venice.     1750. 

Raccolta  di  Paesetti  intagliati  in  Rame.  Parte  originali,  parte-  estratti  da'  migliori  autori 
per  uso  de  professori  e  dilettanti  di  pittura,  in  Venezia,  1750.  Nella  stamperia  di  Giam 
Albrizzi  q  Gir. 

Classical  landscapes  and  views  of  buildings.  Some  are  actual  views  of  buildings,  as  of 
Capitol  at  Rome,  etc. 

Soane.  £>i    I4s- 

158.  Palladio.     I  quatro  Libri  d' architecture.     Venet.     1581. 
Copy  in  R.I.B.A.     folio.     Venice.     1570.     With  autograph  of  Earl  Burlington. 
Serlio.     Architettura.     Venet. 

Sebastian  Serlio.     Architettura.     5  books,     folio.    Venice.     1551.    Earliest  in  R.I.B.A. 
(See  antea.) 
R.I.B.A.  IDS. 

159.  Bosse.     Trait£  de  Tarchitecture  Antique. 

Abraham  Bosse.  Trait  6  des  manieres  de  designer  les  ordres  del'architecture  Antique 
en  toutes  leurs  parties  avec  pleusieurs  belles  particularitez  qui  nont  point  paria  Jusques  a 
present,  toucha1  les  Bastimts  de  Marque  comme — La  Naturelle  entresuite  des  gros  et 
Menus  Membres  de  leurs  degrez  ou  escaliers.  Puis  Le  Moyen  d'arrester  par  design  et 
Modelle  en  petit  les  parties  d'on  Edifice,  en  sorte  que  restant  execute  en  grand  il  fasse 
reflet  que  Ton  sest  propose.  Et  enfin  La  Pratique  de  trouver  la  place  geometrale  des 
Jours  et  ombrages  sur  les  corps  geometraux.  Par.  A.  Bosse,  at  Paris,  small  folio.  Leather 
bound.  1684.  V.A.M. 

The  second  frontispiece  is  an  allegorical  composition  dated  1664  headed  Traite  sur  la 
pratique  des  ordres  de  Colonnes  del'  Architecture  nomme  Antique,  by  A.  B.  In  the 
centre  "La  Raison  sur  Tout,"  supported  by  La  Theorie,  La  Pratique  and  Le  Commode, 
Le  Solide,  La  Agreable.  An  ordinary  book  of  the  orders  with  some  additions.  Bound  up 
at  the  end  "Representations  geometrales  de  pleusieurs  parties  de  bastiments  faites  par  les 
regies  de'  Architecture  antique  et  de  qui  les  mesures  sont  reduit  en  piedz  pouces  &  lignes 
afin  de  saccommoder  a  la  maniere  de  mesurer  la  plus  en  usage  parmy  le  commun  des 
ouvriers.  par  A.  Bosse.  La  Methode  de  faire  cette  reduction  se  peut  voir  en  la  page 
suivante.  a  Paris.  1684.  Plates  inside  dates  1659.  Contains  Doorways,  Chimney-pieces, 
of  French  type.  1664.  Paris,  folio.  44  plates. 

Francine.     Architectura.     1631. 

Alessandro  Francine.  Livre  de  Architectura  contenant  plusieurs  portiques  de  diflerents 
inventions  sur  les  cinq  ordres  de  colonnes  par  A.  F.  florentin.  Ingenieur  ordinaire  du  Roi. 
Dedie  a  sa  Majeste.  a  Paris.  Chez  Melchior  Tavernier.  Idrographe  Geographiques  & 
autres  Tailles-Douces,  demeurant  en  1'Isle  du  Palais,  sur  le  quay  qui  regarde  la  Megisserie 
a  la  Sphere  Royalle.  folio.  Paris.  1640. 

V.A.M.     Paper  and  vellum  back. 

Frontispiece.  Doorway  composition  with  oval  portrait  of  Author.  Under  is  A.  F., 
florentinus.  Ludouicii  XIII  regis  Christianissimi  Ingeniosus  hoc  Architecturae  Portiqus 
Invenit  A°  1631.  40  plates,  practically  all  doorways.  Much  use  of  rustics  and  Barocco 
elements.  Plate  3.  Tuscan  in  style  like  Inigo  Jones'  York  stairs. 
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Montano.     Architectura. 

G.  B.  Montano.     Architettura  con  diversi  ornamenti  cavati  dell'  antico.     2  vols.     folio. 
Rome.     1636-8.     See  antea,  page  7.     MS.  now  in  the  Soane. 
R.I.B.A.  £2   I2S.  6d. 

1 60.     Plinie's  Natural  History.     2  vols.  in  i.     1601. 

Holland's  translation,  "The  Historic  of  the  World  commonlie  called  the  Natural  History 
of  C.  Plinius  Secundus."     London.     1634.     folio. 

Earliest  in  R.I.B.A. 

Plinie's  Secundus.     1615. 

£l    2S. 

Finis.      First  Sale  in  1818. 

MS.  Note  on  first  page  of  the  Catalogue  says  :  "  There  are  about  thirty 
architectural  books  which  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  Sale  and  added  in  a  new  Catalogue  to  be  out 
immediately." 

Second  Day's  Sale  ...       ,£385   10     6 

First  „        „  ...  411   18     o 


Total         ...       ^797     8     6 


The  Second  and  Final  Sale  in  1821  is  headed  as  follows  : 

A  Catalogue  |  of  |  the  Effects  of  |  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  dec.  |  consisting  of  | 
Some  Mahogany  Furniture,  large  painted  bookcases  with  |  wire  doors  for  con- 
taining books  of  Prints,  |  Some  |  Porcelain,  |  of  the  genuine  and  scarce  old  Seve 
and  other  China.  |  Drawings,  |  By  Clerisseau,  Ricci,  Cipriani,  Sandby  and 
R.  Adam,  j  Pictures  |  By  Italian  and  other  Masters.  |  Complete  sets  of 
Vols.  i  and  2  Adam's  Civil  Architecture,  and  the  Copper  plates  |  thereto,  a 
few  plates  prepared  for  Vol.  3,  but  never  published :  many  |  copies  Adam's 
Views  of  Spalatro  with  the  Copper  plates  thereof.  Unpublished  |  Copper 
plates  of  Roman  Antiques  intended  by  Mr.  Robert  Adam  as  a  work  |  correct- 
ing that  of  Desgodetz,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  letterpress  and  |  Prints 
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of  the  several  above  works.  |  Books.  |  Among  which  are  duplicate  copies 
of  Clerk's  Naval  Tactics ;  Books  on  |  Architecture  and  Designs  of  that 
eminent  Architect  Mr.  R.  Adam,  |  which  will  be  sold  by  auction  |  by  Mr. 
Christie  |  on  the  premises  |  No.  13  Albemarle  Street,  |  On  Monday,  July  9th, 
1821,  and  following  days,  |  at  One  O'clock  precisely. 


SELECTED  AND  ANNOTATED  BOOKS  AS  BEFORE.      FINAL  SALE. 
FIRST  DAY.      JULY  QTH,  1821. 

BOOKS. — General. 

i  (161).     Large  Parcel  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  Tracts,  etc. 

2s.  6d. 

Annual  Register.     5  vols.     1759,  etc. 

145  6d. 

15  (162).     Palladio.     Teatro  Olimpico.     1749. 
Teatro  in  Vicenza  by  G.  Montenari.     1733. 
Palladio.     Architecture.     1742. 

Architecture  of  Palladio,  translated  by  G.  Leoni  with  the  notes  of  Inigo  Jones.  Third 
edition,  folio.  London.  1742. 

R.I.B.A.  £i. 

(163.)     1 8  others,  on  Painting. 

1 6  (164).     Grand  Tour.     4  vols. 

Angeloni's  Letters  on  the  English.     2  vols.     1755. 

Battista  Angeloni  pseudo  (John  Shebbeare).  Letters  on  the  English  by  B.  A.,  translated 
from  the  Italian  (or  rather  written)  by  the  author  of  "  The  Marriage  Act,"  a  novel  by 
John  Shebbeare.  B.M.  George  III  copy. 

Letter  56  in  vol.  2  is  directed  against  the  Chinese  taste  and  says  "  Gothic  too  has  its 
advocates."  Letter  33  advocates  an  Academy  of  Arts.  Mostly  worthless  satire  but  some 
shrewd  hits  but  a  low  tendency.  The  Letters  are  headed  with  the  names  of  sham  priests 
and  ladies,  etc. ,  in  Italy  from  a  sham  Jesuit  in  London. 

English  Compendium. 

Scotch  Compendium. 

6s.  6d. 
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*7  (165).     James  Adam's  Essay  on  Agriculture.     2  vols.     1789. 
Ellis's   Husbandry.     2   vols.     1772.     Dixon's   Husbandry.     1788.     Mills' 
Husbandry.     1632. 

Books  quoted  in  James  Adam's  Essay  as  above.  gs> 

1 8  to  32  (166).     Sermons,  Plays,  Poems,  Natural  History,  Classics. 
36  and  37  (167).     Transactions,  Society  of  Arts. 
[End.     First  day.] 


FINAL  SALE.      SECOND  DAY.      JULY  IOTH,  1821. 
BOOKS. — Quarto. 


i  (168).     Macpherson's  Iliad.     2  vols.     1773. 

Prose  Translation  by  James  Macpherson,  1738-96.  1 
443  pages.  No  frontispiece  or  illustration  in  B.M.  co] 
er)  not  used. 

Robert  Adam  built  villa  for  him  in  the  Castle  style.     1785.     Putney. 


Prose  Translation  by  James  Macpherson,  1738-96.  Author  of  Ossian.  A  thick  quarto 
of  443  pages.  No  frontispiece  or  illustration  in  B.M.  copy  so  that  title  by  Adam  (see  143 
later)  not  used. 

built  villa  for  him  in  the  Castle  style.     1785.     Putney. 

2S.     6d. 


5(169).     Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     2  vols.     1776. 
Adam  Smith,  an  old  friend  of  Robert  Adam. 
Campbell's  Political  Survey.     2  vols.     1776. 
A  very  dull  sort  of  Gazeteer. 

Macpherson's  Original  Papers.  A  Secret  History,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Accession  of  George  I.  2  vols.  1775. 

8s.  6d. 

6(170).  Dow,  1767;  Orme,  1763;  Bolt,  1772;  Dalsett,  History  of 
Dahomey,  2  copies,  1773. 

Dow  (Alexander).  The  History  of  Hindostan.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  death 
of  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Mohammed  Casim  Ferishta  of  Delhi  together 
with  a  dissertation  concerning  the  Religions  and  Philosophy  of  the  Brahmins.  With  an 
appendix  containing  a  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  from  its  decline  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  Shah  to  the  present  times  by  Alexander  Dow.  London.  1767-8. 
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Robert  Orme.  A  history  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in 
Indostan  ;  from  the  year  1744.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  establishments 
made  by  Mohamedan  Conquerors  in  Indostan,  etc.  1763,  etc.  3  vols.  4to. 

B.M. 

John  Adam,  son  of  R.  Adam's  nephew,  b.  1778.  To  India,  1795.  1819,  Supreme 
Council.  1823,  Governor  General,  d.  1825. 

%*  Edmund  Bott?  The  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor.  4th  edition.  3  vols.  London. 
1800.  octavo. 

B.M.     George  III  copy.      Bott,  deceased.     F.  Const,  of  Middle  Temple,  Editor.      There 
is  a  Bott  amongst  R.  Adam's  clients.     1780.  6s. 

21  (171).     Thomson's  Works,  with  his  Life.     2  vols.     1762. 

Poet  of  "  The  Seasons  "  (1700-48).  zos. 

23  (172).     Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.     2  vols. 

William  Robertson,  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  relative  of  R.  Adam.         173. 

Folio. 
27   to  31  (173). 

MAPS. 

35  (174).      Horwood's  Large  Plan  of  London,  showing  every  house  in 
32  sheets. 

I2S. 

36  (175).     Mudge's  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Essex,  on  canvas,  in  case. 

1 6s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS. 

37  (176).     Ware's  Architecture.     23  numbers. 

See  antea.  £\  125. 

38  (177).     Inigo  Jones'  Works,  by  Kent.     2  vols.     folio  in  quires.     1770. 

Designs  by  Inigo  Jones  and  W.  Kent.  1744.  Query  whether  the  Adams  had  in  hand 
a  new  issue,  1770,  or  whether  Nos.  38-45  are  remainders  of  Flitcroft's  edition  already 
described. 

R.I.B.A.  £i  7s. 

*  39  (178).     Another  copy. 

£i   9s. 
40  to  45  (179).     All  ditto. 
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46  (180).     Scamozzi.     Bowkonstige  Wercken.     Amst.     1661. 

A  Dutch  edition  of  Vincenzo  Scamozzi's  L'Idea  della  architettura  universale.  Woodcuts. 
Palladio's  buildings  and  orders,  etc. 

R.I.B.A. 

Le  Mivet's  Art  of  fair  Building.     1770. 

P.  Le  Mivet.  Maniere  de  bastir  pour  toutes  sortes  de  personnes.  folio.  Paris.  1623. 
Old  French  designs  for  houses  of  a  plain  type.  A  few  plates  at  end,  timber  constructions, 
by  Pierre  Le  Mivet  architect  ordinaire  du  Roi  et  Conducteur  des  desseins  des  fortifications 
en  la  province  de  Picardie  dedi£  au  Roi.  English  translation,  1670,  printed  for  Robert 
Pricke,  New  Cheapside  next  Bethlem. 

R.I.B.A.  9s. 

47  (181).     Malton's  Perspective.     1776. 

T.  Malton.  Compleat  Treatise  on  Perspective  in  Theory  and  Practise  on  the  true 
principles  of  Richard  Taylor  made  clear  in  theory  by  various  moveable  schemes  and 
diagrams  and  reduced  to  practise,  etc.  4  books.  Second  editions,  folio.  48  plates. 
London.  1779. 

"Invented,   delineated  and  in  great  part  engraved  by  the  author."     Interesting  and 
comprehensive. 
R.I.B.A. 

48  (182).     Adam  (William,  senr.).      Architectural  Works,  consisting  of 
plan  and  elevation  of  Buildings  in  Scotland. 

William  Adam.  Vitruvius  Scoticus.  Plans,  etc.,  of  public  buildings  and  houses  in 
Scotland,  principally  by  William  Adam,  folio.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1720-40,  1810. 

R.I.B.A.  &  2S- 

49  (183).     Another  copy,  unbound. 

50(184).     Fischer.     Essai  d'une  Architecture  Historique.     1721. 

See  antea.    A  French  edition  of  the  former  (?)  £i   3s- 

51(185).     De  Rossi.     Raccolta  di  Vasi  Diversi.     Roma.     1713. 

See  antea. 

52  (186).     Wrood.     Baalbec. 
See  antea. 

Malton's  Views  in  Dublin.     1-6. 

Tames  Malton.  A  picturesque  and  descriptive  view  of  the  City  of  Dublin  in  a  series 
of  thTmost  interesting  scenes  taken  in  the  year  1791-  With  a  brief  authentic  history  from 
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the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time.      Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Mayor,  etc., 
dated  June  1st,  1794.     oblong  folio.     Dublin.     1794-5. 

V.A.M.  £3  9s. 

Interesting  book,  no  plans.     Charleniont  and  Powerscourt  Houses  shown  besides  usual 
public  buildings. 

56  (187).     Richardson.     New  Vitruvius  Britannicus.     vol  2. 

G.  Richardson.     New  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  a  continuation  of  Campbell's  work.     2  vols. 
in  i.     French  and  English  text,     folio.     London.     1802-8. 

%*  A  further  continuation  of  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  in  2  vols.,  making  7  in  all.  It 
appeared  in  1802-8,  and  contains  Gosford  and  Assembly  Rooms,  Glasgow,  by  the  Adams. 
As  only  William  Adam,  junr.,  survived,  he  must  have  supplied  them,  and  for  the  former 
there  are  no  drawings  at  the  Soane,  while  of  the  latter  the  Trades  Hall,  Glassford  Street,  as 
built,  differs  from  Robert  Adam's  originals  and  from  these  plates. 
R.I.B.A.  £i  5s. 

57  (188).     Brettingham.     Plans  of  Holkham.     1761. 

See  antea.  us 

58  (189).     Soane's  Plan,  Elevation,  and  Sections  of  Buildings.     1788. 

See  antea.  £l    is. 

59  (190).      Paine's   Plan,    Elevation,   and    Sections    of    Noblemen    and 
Gentlemen's  Houses.     2  vols.     1767. 

See  antea.  £2    I  is. 

60  (191).     Campbell.     Vitruvius  Britannicus.     3  vols.  in   i ;  and  Wolfe 
and  Gandon,  continued.     2  vols. 

See  antea.  £j. 

6 1  (192).     Winckelman.      Monumenti  Antichi  Inedite.      2  vols.      Roma. 
1767. 

See  antea.  £2   js. 

62  (193).     Montfaucon.     L'Antiquite   Explique*e.     10   vols.     Supplement 
by  Humphries.     Vol.  I. 

See  antea.  ^8. 

64  (194).     Pozzo.     Prospettivo  de'  Pittori  e  Architetti.     2  vols.     Roma. 
1693. 

See  antea.     A.  Putei. 
R.I.B.A.  £i  55. 
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65  (I9S)-    Fontana.    L'Anfiteatro  Flavio  descritto  e  delinato.    Haia.    1725. 
L'Anfiteatro   Flavio  descritto   e  delinato  dal   Cavaliere  Carlo   Fontano.      Nell1    Haia 

Appresso  Isaco  Valliant.  1725.  folio.  Introduction  on  the  origin  of  the  Colisseum  and 
on  the  builders  of  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres.  Interesting  plates  showing  the  working 
of  the  Velarium.  At  the  end  drawings  of  circular  church  by  C.  F.  erected  at  one  end  of 
the  oval  enclosure.  24  plates.  The  original  pencil  drawings,  bought  by  J.  Paine,  junr., 
Rome,  1774,  for  this  book,  are  in  Soane. 

V.A.M.  i8s. 

66  (196).     Vitruvio.     L'Architettura  da  Galliani.     Nap.     1758. 

L'Architettura  di  Marco  Vitruvio  Pollione  tradotta  e  comentata  dal  Marchese  Berardo 
Galliani.     Second  edition,     folio.     Siena.     1790. 
Earliest  in  R.I.B.A.  195. 

67  (197).     Piranesi.     Descrizione  dell'  Emisario  del  Lago  Albano. 

See  antea.  £*  7s. 

68  (198).     Piranesi.     Antichita  di  Cora. 

G.  B.  Piranesi.     Antichita  di  Cora,     folio.     Rome.     1762. 
R.I.B.A.  15s. 

69  (199).     Another  copy,     imperfect. 

5s. 

70  (200).     Cipriani.     Drawing  Book.     Views  in  Venice.     And  two  others. 
Giov.  Batt.  Cipriani.     Rudiments  of  drawing,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.     oblong  folio. 

London.     1786-92.     Published  by  B.  at  No.  5,  John  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

V.A.M.  l6s- 

Frontispiece,  original  cover,  etc.,  lost.     Drawings  of  eyes,  hands,  legs,  heads,  etc. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  DRAWINGS. 

71.  A   Portfolio   with  leaves   containing   64   of  the    original    Drawings, 
Elevations,   Sections,   etc.,   for   Mr.   Adam's   Ruins   of  Diocletian's   Palace 

at  Spalatro. 

(Taylor)     £10  155. 

72.  Ditto.     137  Drawings,  designs  for  Ceilings,  Pavements,  and  various 

Architectural  Ornaments,  and  46  prints  of  Antiquities. 

(Tatham)    £$  5*. 

73.  Ditto.     206  Sketches  on  Vellum,  etc.,  of  Trophies,  Urns,  Friezes, 
Paterae,  etc.  £g  5s 
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74.  Ditto.     193  Drawings  of  Antique  and  Modern  Ornaments,  Ceilings, 
Fragments,  Medallions,  Pateras,  etc.,  Byer's  Work,  etc. 

£15  155- 

75.  Ditto.     134  Plans  and  Designs  for  Ceilings,  etc. 

£2  ios. 

76.  A  Volume.     41  Engravings  of  the  Ruins  of  Spalatro,  proofs,  etc. 

£i  135- 

77.  Ditto.      59   Plans   and   Elevations   by   Messrs.    Robert   and   James 
Adam  ;   17   Views   of  Ruins   of  Rome    after    Clerisseau,   and   29   various 

Architectural. 

A  ios. 

78.  A  Volume  containing  14  Designs  and  Sketches  by  Mr.  Adam. 

£4    I2S. 

NOTE. — Lots  71-8.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  above.  Tatham  is  perhaps  C.  H.  Tatham  of  the  "  Etchings," 
a  well-known  classical  work. 


THE  PUBLISHED  AND  UNPUBLISHED  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS  OF 

THE  LATE  MESSRS.  ROBERT  AND  JAMES  ADAM,  WITH 

COPPERPLATES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

81.     "The  Works."     2  vols.  in  quires,     plates.     1774. 

(Taylor)    ^2  i;s. 

82-89.     Eight  other  copies.     2  vols.  in  quires. 

Highest  individual  price,  ^"3.  (Jenkins)   £23  8s. 

90.     The  Engraved  Copperplates  for  the  above.     81  for  vols.  i  and  2. 

„  „  M  »  15  for  vol.  3. 

Vol.  I.     Part  No.  i.     221  copies  complete. 

„  „         „         89  plates  without  printed  title  to  vol. 

„  „         „         191,  letterpress  only. 

„  „     No.  2.     2  copies  complete. 
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Vol.  I.     Part  No.  2.     577,  letterpress  only. 

„  „     No.  3.     684,  letterpress  only. 

.,  „     No.  4.     i  copy  complete. 

„  „         „         681,  letterpress  only. 

,,  „     No.  5.     ii  copies  complete. 

„  „         „          235,  letterpress  only. 

A  small  quantity  of  letterpress  to  vol.  2. 
A  large  quantity  of  various  impressions  of  the  plates. 

(Priestley)    £60  i8s. 

%*  Source  of  the  Third  Vol.  of  the  Works  issued  1822  after  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Brethren,  William  Adam,  with  help  of  10  prints  given  below,  making  the  25  plates  of 
this  so-called  Third  Volume. 

91.     Spalatro  Plates  in  quires.     1764. 

£*  5s. 

92-105.     83  copies. 

(Priestley)    £64  45. 

1 06.  Copy,     half  bound. 

£7  IDS. 

107.  64  Engraved  Copperplates  to  above. 
17  copies  letterpress. 

119  copies  letterpress,  wanting  title. 

A  large  quantity  of  odd  impressions  of  plates,  etc.     Letterpress. 

£2  75. 

1 08.  A  set  of  14  Prints  of  Roman  Antiquities,  intended  by  Mr.  Adam  as 

a  work  correcting  that  of  Desgodetz.     (Unpublished.) 

£1   us.  6d. 

100-129.     138  ditto. 

£89    2S.    6d. 

130.  Unpublished  Engraved  Copperplates,  14  of  the  above,  and  13  of 
Geometrical  Elevations  of  Capitals  and  Cornices  intended  for  the  publication, 
together  with 

669  various  impressions  of  the  14  large  plates. 

14      „  „  13  small    „ 

No  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  this  incomplete  work.  £$O   195.  6d. 
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131.  Plan,  Elevation  of  the  New  Buildings  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
172  Sets  consisting  of  3  plates  each. 

5  Copperplates,  viz.,  3  of  the  above  impressions,  a  plan  of  the 

ground  floor,  and  a  duplicate  plate  of  the  East  Front. 
22  odd  plates. 

It  is  uncertain  if  these  are  the  plates  used  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Works,  as  the  eleva- 
tions appear  to  be  in  aqua-tint.  (Taylor)  £4   IDs. 

132.  Plans  and  Elevation  of  Admiralty  Screen : 

477  Impressions, 
i  Copperplate, 
i  Duplicate  not  used. 
Included  in  3rd  volume  of  the  Works.  £i    Is. 

133.  Ball  and  Supper  Room  Fete  : 

27  Impressions  Ball  Room. 
25  „  Supper  Room. 

366  „  Plan. 

3  Copperplates. 
Included  in  3rd  volume  of  the  Works.  (Evans)    £2  los. 

134.  View  of  the  Ranger's  Lodge : 

28  Views. 
1 8  Plans. 

2  Copperplates. 
Included  in  3rd  volume  of  the  Works.  £\  45. 

135.  Colonel  Townsend's  Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  : 

29  Impressions, 
i  Copperplate. 

This  does  not  appear  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Works.  175. 

136.  View,  South  Front  of  the  Adelphi : 

Copperplate  and  6  Impressions. 
Included  in  3rd  volume  of  the  Works. 

(Evans)   £i    2s. 
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137.  4  Plates  of  the  Ceilings  and  Ornaments  for  Panels. 

No  impressions.     (Unknown.)  igs. 

138.  Three  Statues  and  a  Bust,  after  the  antique. 

4  Copperplates. 

19  Impressions. 
Unknown.  14$. 

139.  2  Copperplates,  a  Roman  Edifice,  and  2  Roman  Altars. 

No  impressions.      Unknown.  £\    2s. 

140.  3  Copperplates,  Course  of  the  River  Thames. 

Unknown.  12$. 

141.  3  large  plain  Copperplates  and  2  small  ditto. 

£i   75. 

142.  2   Engraved   Plates,   Geometrical    Elevations,   Arches  of   Se veins 
and  Constantine. 

Unknown.     Possibly  for  James  Adam's  intended  History  of  Architecture.  £i    is. 

143.  13  Engraved  plates,  viz.,  10  of  Vases  and  3  of  Scroll  Ornaments  and 
title  to  Macpherson's  Homer. 

This  last  was  apparently  not  used.     (See  No.  168.) 

[  End  of  the  Second  Day.] 


NOTE. — The  third  day  (July  u,  1821)  of  this  final  Sale  is  concerned  with  the 
contents  of  13,  Albemarle  Street,  the  house  where  both  Robert  and  James 
Adam  had  both  died.  William  had  kept  it  on,  and  only  moved  this  year 
(1821)  to  Welbeck  Street,  where  he  died  in  January,  1822.  It  appears  that 
Miss  Clerk,  after  a  preliminary  attempt  at  a  sale  to  Sir  John  Soane  of  the 
55  bound  volumes  of  Adam's  drawings,  removed  this  valuable  collection 
to  Scotland.  By  a  subsequent  negotiation  they  were,  however,  sold  to 
Soane  in  1833  for  ,£200  and  returned  to  London,  being  placed  in  the 
Museum  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
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Following  upon  this  dispersal  of  Robert  Adam's  library  and  the  purchase 
of  his  impressions  and  copper-plates,  published  and  unpublished,  an  attempt 
was  evidently  made,  in  particular  by  Priestly  and  Weale,  of  9,  High  Blooms- 
bury,  to  utilise  the  material  they  had  thus  obtained. 

In  the  Soane  Museum,  pasted  to  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  Vardy's  Inigo 
Jones,  is  an  undated  book-list  which  is  almost  certainly  of  1823.  It  contains 
the  following  items  relating  to  Robert  Adam : — 

"  Shortly  will  be  published.  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Adam,  Architects 
to  the  late  King,  with  an  account  of  their  Visit  to  Italy.  Small  octavo.  5/-." 

"  Shortly  will  be  published.  Architectural  Remains  in  Rome,  Pola,  and 
Naples,  from  drawings  made  by  Clerisseau,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Architect  to  the  King." 

"  The  late  Robert  Adam,  during  his  residence  in  Italy  formed  a  Valuable 
Collection  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Admeasurements  of  the  Antiquities  of 
that  celebrated  Country,  and  had  them  engraved  for  publication.  The 
present  proprietors  of  the  Plates  consider  it  their  duty  to  fulfill  the  intention 
of  that  eminent  artist  by  now  offering  them  to  the  Public  .  .  .  ." 

"  They  are  indebted  to  a  professional  gentleman  for  the  letter  press,  who 
has  undertaken  it  from  motives  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  original 
author,  a  brief  memoir  of  whom  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  friendly  communication  of  his  surviving  relatives." 

"The  work  will  be  published  in  one  vol.  (atlas  folio)  and  will  comprise 
Views  of  the  Temples  and  Triumphal  Arches  in  the  Forum  Romanum  —  the 
Amphitheatres  of  Beneventum  and  Capua  —  the  Temple  of  Augustus  and 
Arch  of  Sergius  Lepidus  at  Pola  —  the  Temple  of  Venus  on  the  Coast  of 
Baia  —  the  Port  of  Cuma  —  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  and  Grotto  of  Posolippo 
near  Naples  —  Several  drawings  of  Corinthian  Columns,  Entablatures,  &c., 
which  were  Collected  by  Mr.  Adam,  for  elucidating  the  history  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  orders  of  Architecture,  and  for  correcting  the  errors  of 
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Desgodetz.     These  selections  were  formed  by  Robert  Adam  and  the  Plates 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  friend  John  Baptiste  Piranesi." 

The  publishers  will  endeavour  to  offer  30  plates  in  number.  Very  large 
folio  size  half  bound  ^3  .  13  .  6. 

"  The  Works  in  Architecture  of  the  late  Robert  and  James  Adam  Esq. — 
Just  completed  in  3  vols. — Imp.  folio.  125  plates  £"j  .17.6.  half  bound. 

"Containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Details  of  the  Principal 
Buildings,  Public  and  Private,  erected  in  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  with  Designs  of  every  kind  both  for  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decoration.  125  fine  plates  engraved  by  B.  Piranesi,  Zocchi,  Pastorini, 
Cunego,  &c." 

"Just published.  Works  in  Architecture  of  the  late  Robert  and  Joseph  [?] 
Adams,  Esq.  Vol.  3  containing  the  remainder  of  the  Designs  to  complete 
those  in  the  preceding  volumes.  25  fine  plates,  price  £2  . 12.6  in  sheets." 

"  Lately  published.  Designs  of  the  New  Building  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  on  3  sheets,  23  x  17.  Consisting  of  Plan  of  the  Principal  Story, 
Design  of  the  South  Front,  and  Design  of  the  East  Front. 

"Designed  and  Drawn  by  Rob.  Adam,  Esq.,  and  finely  engraved  by 
F.  Jukes,  price  5/-." 

"  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro.     Offered  at  £$  .  3  .  o." 

"  Lately  published.  Designs  for  Vases  and  Foliage.  Composed  from  the 
Antique  by  Rob.  Adam,  Esq.,  Architect  to  his  late  Majesty.  13  plates, 
finely  engraved  by  Pastorini.  Quarto.  Stitched  with  a  neat  envelope, 
price  5/6." 

This  ambitious  programme  failed  of  accomplishment.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  several  errors  of  description.  The  Memoir  appears  to  have 
remained  in  MS.,  in  which  state  it  was  apparently  used  and  carelessly  quoted 
from  by  W.  H.  Leeds  in  an  article  on  Robert  Adam  for  a  Biographical 

w  2 
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Dictionary,  which  never  proceeded  beyond  a  first  volume.  Evidently  James 
Adam's  Tour,  the  MS.  diary  of  1760-3,  was  to  be  included.  This  was 
partially  printed  in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  under  the  mistaken  title 
of  Robert  Adam's  Tour. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  became  of  Clerisseau's  Drawings,  which  were 
evidently  those  made  for  James  Adam  on  this  same  Tour.  The  work  in 
correction  of  Desgodetz  has  also  been  lost. 

George  Richardson  was  still  alive  in  1816,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
the  proposed  editor. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  failure  to  produce  these  valuable  works  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  revivals. 
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OUTLINE    INDEX    OF    NAMES, 

Chiefly  of  AUTHORS,  giving  as  Reference  the  Numbers  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  1818, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  same  for  the  Second  Sale  of  1821,  up  to  200, 

(A  few  PLACES  like  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  Index.     Only  Boohs 
are  dealt  ivith—not  the  Prints  and  Unpublished  Works,  etc.) 


A. 

Adam,  James,  4,  165. 
Adam,  William,  182,  183. 
Adam  Smith,  169. 
Alberti,  Leandro,  83. 
Alberti,  L.  B.,  156. 
Andrews,  8. 
Angeloni,  164. 
Antiquities,  150. 
Athens,  137,  139,  140. 
Athenaeus,  79. 

B. 

Baccius,  82. 
Barbari,  19,  20. 
Barlet,  18. 
Bartholi,  117,  118. 
Bartoli,  125,  126,  145. 
Beauties  of  E.,  3. 
Bellori,  122,  124. 
Beneventum,  136. 
Bianchini,  34. 
Blanchard,  4. 
Bolt,  170. 
Bonanni,  151,  155. 
Bosse,  159. 
Bossi,  94. 
Bottarius,  136. 
Brettingham,  47,  1 88. 
Builders,  2,  3. 
Burlington,  Earl,  24,  41. 

G. 

Cameron,  24. 

Campbell,  Colin,  44,  60, 

190. 

Campbell,  169. 
Capitolino  (Museo),  136. 
Caroto,  103. 
Casaubon,  78,  79. 
Caserta,  59. 
Castell,  106. 


Caosei,  108. 

Francine,  159. 

Caylus,  80. 

Frammenti,  28-. 

Cellini,  96. 

France  and  French   Books, 

Cerveau,  A.  de,  154. 
Chambers,  46. 

2,   I5-19»  22,  29,  49-51, 
101,  138,  154,  180. 

Ciampini,  56,  107. 

Cipriani,  200. 

G. 

Clein,  17. 

Gabbiani,  93. 

Clerc,  Le,  2. 

Galliani,  196 

Clerisseau,  101. 
Cobbett,  161. 

Gandon,  44,  191. 
Giancarli,  17. 

Compendium,  164. 

Gibbs,  38,  39. 

Corner,  27. 
Cortona  (Museum),  156. 
Costumi,  100. 

Gilpin,  73. 
Grand  Tour,  164. 
Gribelin,  29. 

D. 

H. 

Dalsett,  170. 

Halfpenny,  I. 

Dalton,  137. 

Hamilton,  100. 

Dawkins,  141,  142,  186. 

Hancarville,  de,  100. 

De  Pase,  153. 

Henley,  152. 

De  Rossi,  13,  14,  120,  146, 

Holkhain,  1  88. 

185. 

Horwood,  174. 

De  Rubaeis,  119,  146. 

Houghton,  45. 

Desgodetz,  51. 

Humphries,  193. 

Dixon,  165. 

Dow,  170. 

I. 

Drury,  8. 

Inigo  Jones,  41,  42,  177-9. 

E. 

K. 

Ellis,  165. 

Kent,  16,  41,  42,  45,  177-9. 

F. 

Kirby,  36-  . 

Falda,  57,  1  20. 

L. 

Farlato,  61. 

Labaco,  156. 

Ferrerio,  57. 

Le  Clerc,  2. 

Ficoroni,  84. 

Le  Mivet,  180. 

Fischer,  184. 

Le  Pautre,  17. 

Fisscher,  37. 

Le  Roy,  138. 

Flitcroft,  42. 

Le  Roux,  16. 

Florence,  54. 

Leoni,  23,  162. 

Fontana,  31,  32,  48,  60,  195. 

Lettice,  100. 
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M. 

Plinie,  160. 

Macpherson,  168,  169. 
Major,  105. 
Malton,  J.,  1  86. 

Pozzo,  35,  194. 
Price,  i. 
Putei,  35,  194. 

Malton,  T.,  70,  181. 

Martyn,  100. 

R. 

Middleton,  10. 

Raffaelle,  58. 

Mills,  30. 

Revett,  139-140. 

Mills,  165. 

Ribart,  100. 

Mitelli,  103. 

Richardson,  9-11,  187. 

Mivet,  Le,  180. 

Ridolphi,  97. 

Montani,  33. 

Ridolfino  Venuti,  85. 

Montano,  159. 

Rimini,  102. 

Montenari,  162. 

Ripa,  81. 

Montfaucon,  144,  152,  193. 

Robertson,  172. 

Mudge,  175. 

Rome,    14,  24,  27,  28,  32, 

Museum  Cortonense,  156. 
Musum  Romanum,  108. 

34,  48,  51,  53.  55-58,  60, 
81-85,  106,  108,  117,  132, 

135,   136,   146,   148,   150, 

N. 

151,  155,  156,  157,  195- 

Nardini,  83. 
Neuffoye,  51. 
Nolli,  136. 

Roque,  8. 
Rosini,  82. 
Rossi,  de,  13,  14,  52,  53, 
120,  185. 

Rossini,  81. 

O. 

Roux,  Le,  1  6. 

Orme,  170. 

Roy,  Le,  138. 

Rubaeis,  de,  1  19,  146,  148. 

P. 

Ruggieri,  54. 

Paesetti,  157. 

Paganelli,  17. 
Paine,  43,  190. 

. 
Saint  G.,  M.  de,  15. 

Painting,  163. 

Saly,  154,  155- 

Palladio,  19,  23,  24,  158, 

Sambin,  18. 

162. 

San  Marco,  62,  68. 

Parocel,  56. 

Santi-Bartoli,  145. 

Paruta,  88. 

Scammozzi,  55,  180. 

Pase,  de,  153. 

Semple,  I. 

Passerii,  116. 

Serlio,  25,  158. 

Pausanias,  78. 

Shebbeare,  164. 

Pautre,  Le,  17. 

Smith,  Adam,  169. 

Pennant,  74. 

Soane,  47,  189. 

Pergolesi,  12. 

Society  of  Arts,  4,  167. 

Perrault,  2,  22. 

Specchi,  56. 

Perronet,  49,  50. 

Strabo,  77. 

Piranesi,  127-135,  and  197- 

Stuart,  139,  140. 

199- 

Swan,  38. 

T. 

Targhe,  55. 
Thomson,  171. 
Tiepolo,  93. 
Tiziano,  95. 
Torelli,  102. 
Tour  (Grand),  164. 
Trajan,  151,  155. 
Transactions  S.  A.,  4,  167. 

V. 

Vanvitelli,  59. 
Vardy,  16. 
Vasari,  26. 
Vasi,  121. 

Vatican,  58,  60,  151,  155. 
Vecellio  (Cesare),  95. 
Venice,  62,  68,  157,  200. 
Venuti  (Ridolfino),  85. 
Versailles,  19. 
Vicentini,  88. 
Vicenza,  55,  162. 
Villapandus,  149. 
Vitruvius,    2,    19-22,    196. 

(See  also  Perrault.) 
Vouet,  94. 

W. 

Walpole,  98. 
Ware,  40,  45,  176. 
Warrington,  74. 
Waters,  4. 

Winckelmann,  115,  192. 
Woolf,  44,  191. 
Wood,  141,  142,  186. 

X. 

Xy lander,  77,  78. 


Z. 


Zaboglia,  48. 
Zancarli,  17. 
Zocchi,  104. 


THE    END 


THE    LAWS    REGULATING    PRINTING    AND 
PUBLISHING    IN    ITALY. 


BY   G.    F.    BARWICK. 


»O  Italy  as  represented  by  Subiaco  and  Rome  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  country  after  the 
country  of  origin  to  welcome  and  encourage  the  art  of 
printing. 

To  Italy  as  represented  by  Venice  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  produced  the  first  legislative  act  relating  to  printing 
and  publishing,  namely  the  well  known  privilege  granted  to  Giovanni  da 
Spira  in  1469,  in  terms  which  do  honour  to  the  Councillors  who  granted  it. 
But  the  grantee  died  within  a  few  months  and  the  privilege,  which  must 
otherwise  have  seriously  hindered  the  development  of  printing  at  Venice 
was  without  effect. 

It  was  not  until  1486,  i.e.,  seventeen  years  later,  that  another  privilege 
was  granted,  but  this  time  it  was  to  an  author,  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  next  one  similarly  granted  in  1492,  it  gives  to  Venice  the  further 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  rights  of  authors,  for  from 
that  time  they  were  taken  for  granted  and  never  questioned  and  the  laws 
are  silent  until  1780,  when  an  edict  of  nth  March  says  that  the  author 
had  always  been  considered  to  have  a  perpetual  privilege  in  his  own  work, 
and  in  1781  the  Riformatori  dello  Studio  di  Padova  declared  that  "the 
privilege  accorded  to  the  press  becomes  a  due  reward  to  the  author." 
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With  the  exception  of  the  special  privilege  accorded  to  Sabellico  in 
1486,  for  his  history  of  Venice,  no  other  privileges  appear  to  have  been 
granted  between  1469  and  1492.  There  was  therefore  a  period  of  23  years 
during  which  printing  and  publishing  in  Venice  were  free  from  restrictions 
of  every  sort  or  kind,  for  the  grant  to  Sabellico  was  a  sort  of  bonus  to 
reward  him  for  having  glorified  Venice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the 
work  printed  and  circulated  so  that  the  glorification  of  the  city  might  be 
the  more  widely  known. 

In  the  Notatorio  of  9th  March,  1496,  we  trace  the  first  edict  against 
the  infringement  of  the  printer's  common  legal  rights,  apart  from  the 
special  ones  conferred  by  privilege.  Certain  printers  and  booksellers  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  bribe  the  apprentices  to  obtain  the  first  proofs  of  works 
which  were  in  the  presses  of  their  rivals.  The  remedy,  however,  lay  with 
the  printers  themselves. 

From  1492  when  Pier  Francesco  da  Ravenna  obtained  a  privilege  for 
his  "Phoenix,"  authors,  publishers  and  printers  vied  with  one  another  in 
asking  for  privileges.  These  were  so  freely  granted  that  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  they  were  obtained  for  several  voluminous  works  at  a  time 
and  so  went  on  increasing  until  Antonio  Moretto  in  1501  obtained  a 
privilege  for  ten  years  not  only  for  a  number  of  specified  works  including 
all  the  commentaries  on  Avicenna  and  Aristotle,  but  for  all  other  works 
not  heretofore  printed  in  Venice. 

The  consequence  of  this  facility  was  that  the  number  of  books  pro- 
tected by  privilege  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  them 
which  actually  saw  the  light.  This  dog-in-the-manger  practice  was  stopped 
later  on,  but  in  the  meantime  the  art  of  printing  which  had  triumphed 
gloriously  at  Venice  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  it  was  entirely  free, 
began  to  decline  in  the  next  quarter,  owing  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  privileges. 

The  system  of  privileges  broke  down  completely  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  was  no  uniformity.  They  were  usually  granted  by  the 
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Council,  but  not  infrequently  by  the  Senate.  They  were  generally  for  ten 
years,  but  sometimes  for  a  longer  period  and  occasionally  for  an  unlimited 
one.  The  penalties  (confiscation  of  the  books  and  a  more  or  less  heavy 
fine)  were  threatened  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  applicants,  but 
it  was  left  undetermined  to  whom  contraventions  were  to  be  denounced 
and  consequently  too  often  the  plaintiff  could  select  his  own  judge. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  Bernardino  Stagnino, 
which  was  granted  in  1506  for  certain  volumes  of  Canon  Law  revised  by- 
Andrea  Mocenigo,  Apostolic  Protonotary,  and  ends  with  the  startling 
provision  that  "  even  if  perchance  this  privilege  has  been  previously  taken 
up  for  others,  it  may  be  in  no  way  of  any  value  to  them,  and  this  alone 
may  be  valid  in  view  of  general  utility  and  because  the  work  is  most 
excellent  and  well  compiled  by  the  aforesaid  Reverend  Protonotary." 

The  idea  of  preventive  censure  appears  to  have  come  from  the  printers 
themselves,  for  it  was  recognized  as  early  as  1507  that  the  Council  could 
not.  be  expected  to  know  whether  a  work  had  been  already  edited  or  no ; 
or  above  all  to  judge  of  its  literary  or  scientific  value.  The  printers 
therefore  adduced  the  authority  of  competent  men  who  would  act  as 
guarantors.  In  1516  the  Council  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
with  respect  to  the  humanities,  and  appointed  Andrea  Navagero  as 
supervisor.  For  theology  the  approbation  of  the  Patriarch,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  an  Inquisitor,  was  always  accepted;  but  in  1508  they 
accepted  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Vincenzo  Querini  for  Marcello's  work  on 
the  dignity  of  the  human  soul.  This  is  the  first  example  of  preventive 
censure  in  matters  theological,  and  by  submitting  Cirneo's  history  of 
Corsica  to  Pietro  Bembo  in  1509,  when  the  license  was  refused,  the 
Council  inaugurated  the  preventive  censure  in  political  works. 

Thenceforth,  for  some  20  years,  troublous  times  left  the  printers  a  free 
hand,  as  far  as  they  could  use  it;  but  in  1527  the  Council  was  again 
able  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  then  decreed  that  no  one  should  publish 
a  new  book  without  permission  under  its  own  hand,  after  the  work  had 
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been  duly  examined  by  a  least  two  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  was  finally  established  the  general  censure  which  was  subsequently 
committed  in  1544  to  the  Riformatori  dello  Studio  di  Padova. 

In  1517  the  Senate  took  the  matter  of  the  privileges  in  hand  and 
revoked  all  those  already  granted,  save  such  as  were  issued  by  the  Senate, 
and  declared  that  every  printer  might  print  any  approved  book  without 
fear  or  favour.  And  further  that  henceforth  the  Senate  alone  should 
grant  privileges,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  only  for  new  books  never 
before  printed.  This  "parte  presa"  of  the  first  of  August,  1517,  is  the 
first  actual  law  in  the  history  of  Italian  printing. 

Before  passing  from  the  flourishing  era  of  privileges  we  may  note  the 
curious  trade  basis  on  which  they  were  granted.  The  printers  offered  to 
sell  the  books  at  "fair"  or  "very  fair"  prices,  and  sometimes  specified 
the  actual  advantage  their  edition  would  give  to  scholars.  Thus  in  1495 
Paganino  dei  Paganini  in  the  petition  for  his  Bible  with  the  ordinary  com- 
mentary and  with  the  addition  of  the  Postilla  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  proposed 
that  whereas  at  present  the  Bible  with  commentary  sells  for  twelve  ducats 
and  the  Lyra  for  five,  he  would  undertake  to  sell  the  two  together  for  six. 

The  beauty  of  the  edition  and  the  accuracy  of  the  text  were  likewise 
often  set  out  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance  that  one  is  driven 
to  ask  why,  if  the  editions  were  at  the  same  time  so  much  better  and 
cheaper,  they  could  not  hold  their  own  without  any  privilege. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  privilege  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
from  the  Council  of  Ten  may  be  gauged  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  Marino  Sanuto,  who  records  under  date  of  i6th  October, 
1525  :  "There  was  placed  before  the  Capi  dei  Dieci  a  petition  of  Daniel 
of  Nuremberg  (that  is  to  say  Daniel  Bomberg)  who  wants  to  continue  to 
print  Hebrew  books  in  this  country,  and  offers  100  ducats.  Being  put 
to  the  vote,  it  was  lost.  And  this  is  the  second  time  (referring  to  his 
privilege  of  1515,  confirmed  in  1518).  And  a  good  thing  too,  and  I  am 
very  glad,  because  he  printed  Hebrew  books  against  the  Faith." 
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On  the  following  day  Sanuto  records  that  Bomberg  renewed  his 
petition  and  raised  his  offer  to  150  ducats,  but  the  ballot  again  went 
against  him.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1527,  Bomberg  again  applied,  with 
an  offer  of  300  ducats,  but  it  was  not  granted,  "And  a  good  job  too," 
remarks  the  Diarist.  But  the  wily  Bomberg  knew  his  Council  of  Ten 
and  presented  his  petition  afresh  on  the  2;th  of  the  same  month  with 
an  offer  of  500  ducats  and  the  privilege  was  duly  granted.  The  Diarist 
passes  it  over  in  silence. 

In  1533  the  practice  of  obtaining  privileges  and  not  printing  the  books 
was  stopped  by  a  decree  that  a  book  was  to  be  printed  within  a  year  of 
the  date  of  its  privilege. 

In  1537  the  Council  issued  an  illuminating  edict  against  the  use  of 
bad  paper,  on  which  ink  ran  so  freely  that  people  could  not  write  on  the 
margins  and  therefore  bought  foreign  books  which  were  printed  on  better 
paper ;  the  tone  is  quite  lachrymose  in  its  protest  against  this  ungrateful 
return  for  the  liberality  with  which  privileges  had  been  granted. 

In  1544  the  Council  definitely  decreed  that  in  future  all  works  needing 
examination  should  be  referred  to  "our  three  noblemen  who  are  to  be 
Riformatori  sopra  il  Studio  di  Padova." 

In  the  following  year  it  further  ordered  that  no  book  should  be  printed 
or  sold,  unless  the  authors,  or  their  heirs  were  willing  and  desirous  that 
it  should  be  so  printed  and  sold. 

In  1542  the  Council  issued  its  first  edict  against  blasphemous  and 
antichristian  publications.  This  movement  extended  during  the  following 
six  years  and  culminated  in  1549  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
first  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  and  the  summons  to  surrender  all  the 
books  placed  on  this  first  "  Index."  In  1554  the  Inquisition  began  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  books,  and  its  influence  thereafter  was  continuous  ; 
but  while  it  prevented  the  production  of  some  books  and  only  allowed  the 
circulation  of  others,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
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decline  of  printing  in  Venice,  for  the  decay  had  set  in  and  was  recognized 
in  an  edict  of  1533  which  begins  :  "It  being  clearly  evident  that  the  art 
of  printing,  which  used  to  be  very  great  in  this  city,  has  so  fallen  into 
decay  that  hardly  any  other  books  are  used  save  such  as  are  brought  from 
other  countries."  The  decay  appears  to  be  attributable  mainly  to  the 
decline  of  learning  in  Italy,  and  to  the  general  levelling  of  excellence 
which  attended  the  diffusion  of  the  art  of  printing. 

By  an  edict  of  i8th  January,  1548-49,  the  Council  directed  that  a 
"Scuola"  should  be  formed  "of  all  those  who  print  and  have  shops  and 
sell  books,  in  any  manner  whatsoever  in  this  City,"  and  that  the  direction 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Proveditori  di  Comun.  This  "Scuola" 
became  generally  known  as  "  The  Printers  and  Booksellers  Guild." 

Up  to  1558  the  importation  of  prohibited  books  was  controlled  by 
edicts  containing  severe  penalties  for  such  importation,  but  in  that  year 
there  was  a  definite  advance  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  books  henceforth 
brought  into  Venice  should  not  be  cleared  from  the  Custom  House  until 
the  schedule  of  their  quality  and  quantity  had  been  passed  by  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition,  in  whose  possession  the  schedule  was  to  remain. 

In  1565  the  Esecutori  contra  la  Bestemmia  issued  a  severe  edict 
against  the  use  of  a  false  imprint  for  books  printed  in  Venice ;  this  will  be 
more  fully  considered  later  on. 

In  June,  1596,  a  severe  edict  was  issued  against  the  use  of  any 
privileges  obtained  from  Rome,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Rules  of  the 
Clementine  Index  were  published  in  Venice.  Together  they  form  a 
curious  picture  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  in  regard  to  its  own 
privileges  and  its  wish  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
Catholic  State. 

An  Italian  writer  observes  that  after  the  sixteenth  century  typography 
from  being  an  art  became  a  craft,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  nth  May,  1603,  we  have  what  may  be  called  the 
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first  code  of  laws  relating  to  printing  and  publishing.  The  preamble 
speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  printing  at  Venice  and  how  by  the  oft 
forbidden  exportation  of  materials  and  instruments,  the  defection  of  master 
printers  and  workmen,  the  use  of  bad  type  and  paper  and  above  all  by  the 
lack  of  correctness,  the  city's  reputation  had  sadly  declined.  The  edict 
then  confirms  all  acts  and  ordinances  not  at  variance  with  its  own 
provisions,  and  lays  down  sundry  rules  to  secure  greater  correctness,  and 
commits  the  supervision  to  persons  approved  by  the  Reformatori  dello 
Studio.  After  specifying  the  necessary  preventive  censure,  it  forbids 
the  practice  of  adding  to  books  printed  elsewhere  a  first  sheet  bearing  a 
Venice  imprint,  directs  that  only  printers  approved  by  the  Guild  are  to  be 
employed  and  insists  on  the  use  of  good  type  and  good  ink.  All  books 
are  to  contain  the  name  of  the  corrector,  and  new  ones  are  to  have  the 
errata  printed  at  the  end.  The  paper  is  to  be  good  and  fine,  of  weight 
proportionate  to  the  work,  and  not  such  as  would  allow  the  ink  to  run ; 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  order  of  1537  already  mentioned.  The  duty 
of  inspection  is  committed  to  the  guild  of  printers  and  booksellers ;  a 
most  important  regulation,  of  which  the  guild  soon  made  use  as  a  lever 
for  more  extensive  control. 

Any  qualified  Venetian  printer  who  first  produced  a  book  never  printed 
elsewhere  before,  has  a  privilege  for  printing  and  sale  for  20  years,  with 
shorter  periods  for  reprints. 

This  clause  is  held  by  Italians,  and  apparently  with  justice,  to  be  the 
first  "Copyright  Act."  For  the  printer  by  registration  of  the  book 
obtained,  ipso  facto,  and  in  his  own  full  right,  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
sale  througnout  the  Venetian  States  for  a  definite  period.  It  precedes  the 
English  Copyright  Act  of  1709  by  106  years,  and  the  French  of  1777 
by  174  years. 

If  the  books  are  ill  printed,  on  bad  paper  or  with  bad  ink  the 
privilege  lapses,  and  only  by  very  special  licenses  are  books  allowed  to  be 
printed  abroad. 
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Lastly,  and  here  we  have  the  first  order  for  legal  deposit,  all  printers 
throughout  the  State  are  to  deliver  the  first  of  every  kind  of  work  they 
print,  bound  in  parchment,  to  "  Our  Library  of  St.  Mark  " ;  nor  can  they 
place  the  book  on  sale  until  they  hold  the  Librarian's  receipt. 

This  code,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  observed, 
remained  in  force,  with  some  modifications  in  1608,  1614,  1616,  and  1622, 
until  1653,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  fresh  code  in  fourteen  articles  which 
transferred  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  its  observance  to  the 
Printers'  Guild.  The  Guild  continued  to  increase  in  power  especially  in 
the  matter  of  trade  regulations,  and  by  further  edicts  of  1672  and  1680 
it  was  still  further  strengthened.  But  this  constant  endeavour  to  remedy 
defects  by  promulgating  new  laws  and  confirming  the  old  ones  led  to  such 
a  complicated  system,  that  as  Horatio  Brown  says  "By  the  close  of  the 
1 7th  century,  the  following  process  was  necessary  before  a  book  could 
be  published  :  testamur  from  the  Inquisitor  ;  testamur  from  the  Ducal 
secretary  ;  certificate  from  the  Rifformatori  dello  Studio  di  Padova ; 
imprimatur  from  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten  ;  revision  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Press  ;  revision  by  the  public  proof  reader  ;  confrontation  of 
original  and  edition  by  secretary  of  the  Rifformatori ;  certificate  from 
the  Librarian  of  St.  Mark's  that  a  copy  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Library ;  examination  by  experts  appointed  by  the  Proveditori  di  Comun 
to  establish  the  market  price  of  the  book.  It  is  clear  that,  with  all  these 
obstacles  to  overcome,  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  them  would  be  ignored 
and  neglected,  especially  when  we  remember  that  there  was  no  police  to 
enforce  this  excessive  amount  of  law."  This  paternal  legislation  continued 
to  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  The  laws  come  one  on  the  top  of  another, 
not  infrequently  contradictory.  As  a  glaring  instance  we  may  take  the 
following  from  M.  Baschet's  Aldo  Manuzio.  "It  is  to  be  regretted," 
he  says,  "that  this  curious  archive  of  the  Rifformatori  dello  Studio  di 
Padova  is  so  incomplete  for  the  i6th  century,  the  i7th  is  very  com- 
plete and  the  i8th  still  more  so.  Among  the  files  relating  thereto  I 
would  mention  those  very  curious  ones  which  contain  permissions  to  print 
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under  the  condition  of  dating  the  works  from  a  stated  place  outside  the 
Venetian  State.  How  many  errors  the  consultation  of  these  singular 
authorizations  would  correct  in  bibliography."  He  then  indicates  four 
files,  dated  1740-1795,  and  continues:  "the  towns  most  frequently 
indicated  for  these  false  dates  were  :  Pesaro,  Terni,  Lyons,  Ostiglia,  Paris, 
Ferrera,  Benevento,  La  Mirandola,  Milan,  Amsterdam,  Rome,  Ancona, 
Macerata,  Lucca.  The  Seigneury  of  Venice,  by  this  singular  subterfuge, 
showed  its  liberality,  without  risking  responsibility  as  regards  foreign 
powers,  often  very  touchy  in  the  matter  of  printing."  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  edicts  are  seldom  without  a  clause  forbidding 
under  heavy  penalties  the  use  of  a  false  imprint  in  Venice. 

In  1780  there  was  a  curious  experiment  made  in  granting  perpetual 
privileges.  Certain  booksellers  presented  to  the  Riformatori  dello  Studio 
a  memorial  pointing  out  that  the  lapse  of  privileges  was  most  harmful 
to  their  business,  for  the  works  became  free  to  all,  were  reprinted,  and 
the  reprints  created  a  fearsome  decline  from  the  original  prices.  The 
Riformatori,  evidently  very  much  worried,  decreed  that  "Whereas  the 
books  lapsing  from  privilege  are  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  the 
printing  trade,  perpetuity  of  privilege  is  granted  to  its  first  possessor." 
This  strange  edict  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  year ; 
but  the  sad  effects  soon  appeared.  The  Customs  reports  quickly  showed 
that  the  export  of  books  was  less  than  the  importation,  a  thing  which  had 
never  happened  before.  Thereupon  in  1789  the  Riformatori  courageously 
annulled  their  own  decree  and  restored  the  regulations  of  the  law  of  1603. 

The  reason  why  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Venice  is  not  merely 
that  the  available  documents  are  so  much  more  extensive  but  that  the 
privileges  granted  in  the  other  States  of  Italy  were  similar  to  the  Venetian  ; 
and  the  laws,  which  appeared  later,  were  founded  on  those  of  Venice. 

In  Rome  and  the  Papal  States,  privileges  were  strengthened  and 
rendered  much  more  effective  by  the  additional  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  early  establishment  of  Government  Presses,  that  of  Paolo 
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Manuzio  under  the  Camera  Apostolica  in  1561,  the  Stamperia  Vaticana, 
1587,  and  the  Propaganda  Press,  1626,  maintained  a  normal  system  and 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  save  internal  regulations  to  the 
laws  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

In  Genoa  the  copyists  had  such  influence  that  when  they  became 
frightened  lest  their  art  should  suffer  by  the  competition  of  the  printers, 
they  approached  the  Signoria  with  a  petition  against  "certain  foreigners 
who  manufacture  and  print  volumes  of  various  matters  and  qualities,"  and 
they  were  accorded  protection  by  the  prohibition  of  printing  altogether 
at  that  time,  1472,  or  at  least  by  refusing  the  printers  leave  to  print  the 
common  school  books  and  small  service  books,  which  in  large  editions 
would  doubtless  be  very  profitable,  and  which  formed  the  staple  product 
of  the  copyists.  However  this  may  be,  the  result  was  that  Matthew  the 
Moravian,  who  had  set  up  a  press  in  Genoa,  went  to  Naples,  and  Johannes 
Bonus,  who  had  printed  a  Boethius  at  Savona,  in  1474,  transferred  his 
press  to  Milan.  A  further  result  was  that  Filippo  da  Lavagna,  a  rich 
merchant  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the.  new  art,  could  not  found  it 
in  his  own  region  and  therefore  established  it  at  Milan.  Thus  Genoa  lost 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  city  to  have  a  native  Italian  press,  for  the 
delay  caused  to  Filippo  da  Lavagna  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
allows  Antonio  Zarotto  of  Parma  to  have  a  claim  to  be  the  first  native 
Italian  printer. 

The  Legislation  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies  offers  little  but 
prohibitions  against  printing  without  the  Viceroy's  permission.  In  matters 
theological,  pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Lateran  Council  and  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  license  of  the  Ordinary  was  also  necessary,  but  not  for 
books  printed  for  government  service.  On  the  other  hand  the  Viceroys 
rigorously  enforced  their  permit  for  pastoral  and  service  books  and  even 
for  works  by  or  concerning  the  bishops  themselves,  and  consequently  the 
relations  between  that  body  and  the  Viceregal  Court  in  the  matter  of 
printing  were  usually  the  reverse  of  cordial. 
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In  connection  with  the  South  of  Italy  we  must  not  pass  over  the 
nomadic  printers,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  hors  la  hi,  going 
about  from  place  to  place  and  needing  no  privileges  for  their  protection 
like  the  established  printers.  In  districts  too  poor  to  support  a  fixed  press 
and  too  jealous  and  independent  to  have  recourse  to  their  neighbours,  they 
were  regularly  called  in  by  the  civic  authorities  to  print  the  official  publica- 
tions of  the  town  or  district,  and  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the  South 
of  Italy  the  nomadic  printers  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  laws  of  Piedmont,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  to  Italy 
the  first  law  of  liberty  of  the  press,  furnish  in  earlier  days  grotesque 
specimens  of  vexatious  legislation ;  thus  in  1653  the  galleys  for  life  was 
the  penalty  threatened  for  reprinting  the  edicts  and  ordinances  anterior 
to  1640 ;  in  1680  no  one  was  allowed,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  buy 
second-hand  school-books  ;  in  1717  the  Accademia  de'  Incolti  of  Turin 
obtained  a  prohibition  against  the  printing  of  any  works  whatsoever  of  the 
Academicians,  even  with  consent  of  the  authors,  by  any  other  than  their 
own  printer  Zappata. 

The  transition  from  the  independent  states  to  the  unification  of  Italy 
passes  through  the  French  occupation  when  Napoleon  as  King  of  Italy 
promulgated  in  1813  the  first  laws  on  the  press  which  were  common  if  not 
to  all  Italy  at  least  to  a  great  part  of  it.  These  laws  specified  that  the 
number  of  printers  in  each  department  should  be  fixed  and  that  the 
printers  were  to  be  duly  licensed  under  oath ;  established  minute  police 
regulations  for  printers  and  booksellers,  for  the  censure,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  books,  for  literary  rights,  for  press  offences,  and  for 
the  legal  deposit  of  copies.  They  further  fixed  the  total  number  of 
printers  and  established  rules  for  the  concession  of  privileges,  now  called 
patents,  and  the  fees  payable  thereon,  namely  36  francs  for  Milan  and 
1 8  for  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  method  for  gradually  reducing 
the  number  of  printers  to  the  147  allowed  by  the  decree.  Further  a 
numbered  list  of  printers  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  each  was  to  obtain  a 
special  patent  from  the  government. 
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In  the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  laws  concerning  printing  and 
almost  everything  else  were  very  silent,  with  one  exception.  But  that 
exception  is  all  important  to  Italians;  it  is  the  organic  law  regulating 
printing  promulgated  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1848,  gave  his  States  a  constitution,  the  28th  article  of 
which  assured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  with  the  promise  of  a  law  to  repress 
its  abuses.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  he  issued  an  edict  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  "  establish  the  laws  according  to  which  the  exercise 
of  this  liberty  is  to  be  observed  in  our  States."  This  edict  of  1848  forms 
at  the  present  day  the  main  portion  of  the  law  which  governs  the  press 
throughout  Italy  ;  its  application  has  been  extended  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Kingdom  as  they  became  united  to  Piedmont ;  thus  to  Lombardy  in 
1859,  Tuscany,  Umbria,  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1860,  the  Venetian  Provinces 
in  1866,  the  Province  of  Rome,  1870. 

Its  chief  clauses  are  : 

i.  The  publication  of  every  kind  of  print,  engraving,  lithograph,  plastic 
object  and  suchlike,  is  allowed  under  the  following  conditions  :  indication 
of  place,  office  of  publication,  date,  and  name  of  printer ;  actions  to  lie 
against  (i)  the  author ;  (2)  the  publisher ;  (3)  the  printer. 

8.  The  printers  shall  within  ten  days  of  publication  deliver  a  copy 
to  the  royal  archives  and  one  to  the  library  of  the  University  of  the  district 
wherein  such  publication  took  place. 

By  a  law  of  7th  July,  1910,  this  was  extended  to  three  copies  deliver- 
able to  the  King's  attorney  before  sale  or  distribution  ;  one  to  the 
National  Central  Library  at  Florence,  one  to  the  Library  of  the  Ministry 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  which  is  to  retain  legal  books  and  forward  the  rest 
to  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Library  at  Rome ;  and  one  to  the  University 
Library  of  the  Province,  or  failing  that  the  government  public  library  of 
the  chief  town  or  failing  that  the  Library  of  the  most  important  govern- 
ment institution  of  public  instruction  in  the  Province. 
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36.  Anyone  desiring  to  publish  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical  must 
submit  to  the  Home  Secretary  before  publication,  a  written  declaration 
showing  the  nature  of  the  publication,  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer, 
and  of  the  responsible  manager. 

41.  The  manager  must  sign  the  first  copy  printed  and  all  other  copies 
must  reproduce  the  same  signature  in  print. 

The  law  contains  90  articles,  but  a  good  many  have  been  covered  by 
articles  in  the  general  codes  and  are  therefore  abrogated  ;  these  refer 
almost  entirely  to  defamations  and  to  the  competence  of  tribunals. 

The  penalties  for  contravention  in  Italy  are  usually  severe,  and  in  one 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  most  other  countries,  for  they  exact  a  fine 
in  addition  to  imprisonment  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  imposed. 


X    2 


THE  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
ANTHONY  MUNDY. 


BY  SIR    EDWARD    MAUNDE    THOMPSON,  G.C.B. 


>HE  object  of  this  contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  is  to  examine  the  handwriting  of 
the  three  extant  original  MSS.  of  the  Elizabethan  play- 
wright Anthony  Mundy  (or  Munday),  with  the  view  of 
attempting  to  decide  the  palaeographical  relationship 
which  they  bear  to  one  another  and,  consequently,  of  placing  them  in  what 
is  probably  their  correct  chronological  order,  and  also  of  conjecturing  the 
intervals  of  time  that  separate  them  from  each  other. 

The  very  existence  of  this  industrious  but  second-rate  writer  and  of  all 
his  works1  might  be  regarded  as  negligible,  were  it  not  for  the  accident 
that  one  of  the  MSS.— the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More — is  supplemented 
by  additions  from  the  hands  of  other  writers,  one  of  whom  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  Shakespeare.  This  circumstance  naturally  lends  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  importance  to  Mundy's  play ;  but  unfortunately  the 

(i.)  An  estimate  of  the  position  attained  by  Anthony  Mundy,  actor,  playwright,  trans- 
lator, pageant  writer,  pamphleteer,  in  the  ranks  of  Elizabethan  literature  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography : — "  Munday  was  in  his  versatility 
an  epitome  of  his  age.  Ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  occupation,  he  was  as  a  man  of 
letters  little  more  than  a  compiler,  destitute  of  originality  or  style  ;  yet,  apart  from  such 
names  as  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  there  are  few  Elizabethan  writers  who  occupied  a 
greater  share  of  public  attention,  or  contributed  more  largely  to  popular  information  and 
amusement." 
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value  of  the  MS.  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  dated ;  and  the 
determination  of  its  approximate  age,  and  consequently  of  that  of  the 
additions,  must  chiefly  depend  upon  such  palaeographical  evidence  as  can 
be  adduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  handwriting  of  the  More  MS.  with 
that  of  Mundy's  other  two  original  MSS.,  of  which  one  bears  the  actual 
date  of  composition  and  the  other  a  date  which  affords  an  ulterior  limit. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  Mundy's  three  MSS.  and  to  state 
briefly  the  present  conditions  of  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved. 

The  first  MS.  is  the  comedy  of  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,  a 
play  of  slight  construction,  recounting  the  supernatural  stratagems 
employed,  by  the  two  rival  wizards  whose  names  form  the  title  of  the 
play,  to  favour  the  respective  suits  of  two  pairs  of  rival  lovers  for  the 
hands  of  two  ladies — a  contest  in  which  John  a  Kent  comes  off  victorious. 
The  MS.  now  consists  of  twelve  small  folio  paper  leaves,  somewhat 
injured  by  damp,  measuring  12^  by  8%  inches,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
last  leaf  of  the  play  signed  at  the  end  of  the  text,  in  tall  Italian  script, 
ANTHONY  MUNDY.  Lower  down,  on  the  left  of  the  signature,  is  added 

the  mutilated  date  " Decembris  1596"  (the  day  of  the  month 

having  been  torn  off)  in  delicately  formed  Italian  script,  in  darker  ink  than 
that  of  the  text,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  tint,  and  not  in  Mundy's 
handwriting.  A  facsimile  of  the  signature  and  date  is  given  herewith 
(Facs.  No.  3).  Two  or  three  leaves  are  probably  missing  between  f.  12 
and  the  last  leaf. 

The  play  was  edited,  not  altogether  satisfactorily,1  by  John  Payne 
Collier,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  1851 ;  and  a  collotype  facsimile  of 
it  was  issued  in  1912  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Farmer  in  his  series  of  The  Tudor 

(i.)  I  may  instance  a  few  absurd  misreadings  which  I  have  casually  noticed  in 
Collier's  edition.  In  the  stage  directions,  p.  24,  he  prints  "The  bridegrooms  come 
foorth  in  their  nightgownes,  and  breeches  on  their  heades"  :  for  breeches  read  kerchers. 
On  the  same  page  we  have  "Heere  enter  Amery  and  Oswen  rubyng"  ;  Collier's 
comment  being  "  Rubbing  their  eyes,  we  may  suppose,  as  just  awaked  "  :  the  true 
reading  is  unbraste,  i.e.  unbraced.  On  p.  28,  the  last  line  ends  "and  John  in  cunning 
graylde,"  Collier's  comment  being  "  Gravelled,  from  graile%  which  is  used  by  old  writers 
for  gravel"  :  the  true  reading  is  qitaylde. 
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Facsimile  Texts.  In  both  these  works  the  above  mentioned  date  (1596), 
added  at  the  end  of  the  MS.,  has  been  misread  and  printed  incorrectly 
as  1595- 

The  MS.  of  John  a  Kent  is  the  property  of  Lord  Mostyn,  who  has 
most  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  it  and  to  take  photographs  from  it  for 
two  of  the  facsimiles  which  accompany  this  paper. 

The  second  MS.  is  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  play  of  far 
greater  merit  than  John  a  Kent,  and  one  which,  as  already  stated,  has 
become  better  known  on  account  of  the  additions  made  to  it  by  other 
hands  than  for  the  sake  of  Mundy's  original  work.  The  play  is  here 
in  course  of  revision.  It  is  now  the  Harleian  MS.  7368  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  consists  of  twenty  small-folio  paper  leaves,  of  the 
same  size,  u^  by  8^  inches,  (but  not,  be  it  remarked,  of  the  same 
make)  as  those  of  the  MS.  of  John  a  Kent.  Of  these  twenty  leaves 
thirteen  only  are  in  Mundy's  handwriting,  the  remaining  seven  (together 
with  a  few  supplementary  slips  of  paper)  containing  the  additions  and 
corrections  substituted  for  suppressed  passages  of  Mundy's  text.  The 
play,  before  this  revision,  was  probably  composed  of  sixteen  leaves.  It 
is  neither  signed  by  the  author,  nor  is  it  dated ;  and  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  of  John  a  Kent  in  The 
Tudor  Facsimile  Texts,  in  1912,  that  the  handwriting  was  recognised  as 
Mundy's.  The  MS.,  written  in  dark  brown  ink,  has  suffered  much  injury 
from  damp,  and  the  condition  of  the  leaves  has  necessitated  extensive 
repairs  which  were  effected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  sizing, 
and  by  coating  the  surface  of  many  of  them  with  tracing  paper.  The  result 
has  been  unfortunate,  as,  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradual  thickening  of  the 
paste,  the  writing  has  become  in  places  much  obscured. 

The  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  edited  from  the  Harleian  MS. 
by  Alexander  Dyce,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  1844.  As  Dyce 
made  use  of  the  MS.  before  it  had  been  repaired,  his  edition  is  of  value 
as  the  authority  for  such  passages  of  the  text  as  have  since  become 
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illegible.  Other  editions  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hopkinson  in 
1902,  and  by  Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Brooke  in  his  Shakespeare  Apocrypha  in  1908. 
Lastly,  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg,  in  1911,  edited  the  play  for  the  Malone  Society, 
scrupulously  revising  the  text,  and  determining  and  criticizing  most 
successfully  the  several  handwritings,  both  of  text  and  additions  and 
corrections,  found  in  the  MS.  The  additions  to  Mundy's  text  are 
the  contributions  of  five  different  hands  ;  the  most  famous  one  being 
written  for  insertion  in  a  scene  representing  the  insurrection  of  the 
London  apprentices  against  the  aliens  resident  in  the  city,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  More,  then  Sheriff.  This  addition,  which 
fills  three  pages,  has  been  attributed  to  Shakespeare.1  A  collotype 
facsimile  of  the  MS.  was  issued  in  The  Tudor  Facsimile  Texts  in  1910. 

The  two  MSS.  of  John  a  Kent  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  originally 
bound  up  separately,  most  probably  by  the  theatrical  company  into  whose 
possession  they  passed,  in  vellum  wrappers  composed  of  cuttings  of  leaves 
from  two  mediaeval  MSS.,  viz.  (i)  The  "Compilatio  Prima"  of  Canon  Law 
by  Bernard  of  Pavia,2  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  (2)  Lections  from  a 
Legenda  or  Breviary  or  Missal,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fact  that 
cuttings  from  one  and  the  same  leaf  of  the  "Compilatio"  were  used  for 
patching  up  the  wrappers  of  both  plays  shows  that  the  MSS.  were  bound 
simultaneously.  Each  is  inscribed  on  the  front  wrapper  with  its  title : 
The  Booke  of  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber  ;  and  The  Booke  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore — not,  apparently,  in  one  hand,  but  in  the  same  style,  in 
large  engrossing  characters.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  plays  must 

(i.)  Perhaps  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  short 
addition  E,  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  fol.  I3b  of  the  MS.,  and  which  Dr.  Greg 
suggests  may  be  by  Thomas  Dekker,  is  certainly  in  Dekker's  handwriting.  Not  only 
is  the  general  character  the  same  as  that  of  Dekker's  hand  in  Add.  MS.  30262  f.  66b 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  comparison  of  individual  letters  also  confirms  this 
opinion.  I  would  specially  draw  attention  to  a  fanciful  form  of  the  letter  g,  with 
a  looped  and  twisted  descender,  which  Dekker  employs  (along  with  the  ordinary 
scrivener's  letter),  and  which  is  to  be  seen  (e.g.  "bag  and  baggage")  in  Dr.  Greg's 
facsimile  of  £. 

(2.)  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  identification  of  this  MS. 
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subsequently  have  long  lain  undisturbed  together,  as  they  have  both 
suffered  injury  from  damp  in  the  same  manner,  chiefly  along  the  margins 
of  the  leaves. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  leaves  of  the  two  MSS.  are  of  the 
same  measurements ;  if  they  differed  at  all  originally,  the  difference  has 
been  lost  by  corrosion  from  damp.  The  paper  is  not  of  the  same  make 
in  the  two  plays.  In  John  a  Kent  most  of  the  sheets  are  of  a  kind 
bearing  a  water-mark  of  a  large  fleur-de-lis  occupying  the  field  of  an 
ornamentally  shaped  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  having  a  pendent 
merchant's  mark  :  a  monogram  of  the  letters  W.  R.  One  sheet  of 
another  make  has  an  ox  for  its  water-mark.  The  paper  used  by  Mundy 
in  Sir  Thomas  More  bears  as  water-mark  a  rather  narrow  glove  with 
outspread  fingers.  The  water-marks,  if  any,  of  the  leaves  of  the  additions 
of  course  do  not  concern  us  in  the  present  enquiry.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  the  paper  of  the  addition  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
bears  a  tankard. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  detect  the  water-marks  described 
above.  In  the  Elizabethan  period  writing  paper  was  chiefly  manufactured 
from  fine-wire  frames  and  the  designs  for  the  marks  were  generally  delicate 
and  produced  rather  light  impressions ;  and  in  MSS.,  such  as  these  two 
plays,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  pages  is  closely  covered  with  writing, 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  following  the  outlines  of  the  marks  is  greatly 
aggravated.  Unfortunately  the  marks  do  not  help  us  to  fix  the  actual 
dates  of  our  two  plays ;  for  the  varieties  of  water-marks  of  this  period  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  usually  only  by  some  happy  chance  that  any 
particular  mark  can  be  accurately  dated.  Moreover  a  writer  might  keep 
a  stock  of  paper  in  hand  for  a  number  of  years,  and  thus  mislead  future 
enquirers  as  to  the  period  of  his  writings,  if  they  were  guided  solely  by  the 
water-marks.  Not  that  I  think  that  this  would  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  Mundy,  whom  I  imagine  to  have  been  a  rather  impecunious  person 
and  somewhat  haphazard  in  his  use  of  writing  paper  ;  for  we  find  him 
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writing  on  two  kinds  in  the  slender  volume  of  John  a  Kent.  However, 
the  water-marks  in  the  plays  have  this  value  for  our  present  object,  that 
they  show  that  the  two  MSS.  are  not  written  on  the  same  kind  of  paper. 
Had  the  paper  been  the  same  in  both  MSS.,  the  natural  assumption 
would  have  been  that  they  are  of  the  same  age. 

Mundy's  third  extant  original  MS.  is  comparatively  insignificant ;  but 
it  has  a  value  for  our  present  purpose  as  it  has  a  few  pages  of  pre- 
liminary matter  in  Mundy's  own  handwriting  and  is  dated.  It  is  now  the 
Additional  MS.  33384  in  the  British  Museum;  and  it  was  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  Robert  Samuel  Turner  (lot  2677),  18-30  June, 
1888.  It  contains  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde  or  the  Myndes  Heaven^  a 
translation  by  Mundy  of  a  devotional  work,  "  Delia  vera  Tranquillita  dell' 
Animo,"  written  by  Isabella  Sforza,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro  (and  not  the  Duke  of  Milan's  sister,  as  stated  by  Mundy),  and 
printed  at  Venice  in  1544.  The  translation,  which  omits  the  last  chapter 
of  the  original,  is  in  a  copyist's  hand ;  but  the  title-page,  dedicatory 
epistle,  and  an  introductory  sonnet  are  in  Mundy's  autograph.  The  dedi- 
catory epistle,  dated  22  December,  1602,  is  addressed  to  John  Swinnerton, 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  London,  and  offers  the  translation,  which  is 
described  as  "a  breathing  whyle  in  my  undertaken  long  labour  called 
Tymes  rych  Treasurie  or  The  wealthie  store  house  of  all  Varieties  whatsoever 
consisting  of  above  eight  hundred  sheetes  of  paper  and  therefore  iustly 
requiring  some  answerable  respite."  This  ponderous  compilation  has, 
perhaps  happily,  vanished,  and  does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  Mundy's 
works.  The  MS.  of  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde  consists  of  fifty -seven 
small-paper  leaves,  measuring  7^  by  5!  inches.  It  is  an  inferior  pro- 
duction. The  scribe  who  copied  out  the  translation  was  an  indifferent 
penman,  and  Mundy's  own  preliminary  additions  are  roughly  written,  no 
attempt  having  been  made  to  write  fair  such  as  would  be  naturally  looked 
for  in  an  author's  MS.  offered  to  a  patron.  Alderman  Swinnerton  was 
probably  not  much  gratified  by  the  dedication  of  this  shabby  little  volume, 
and  Mundy's  reward  perhaps  did  not  answer  his  expectation. 
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Our  interest  in  Mundy's  MSS.,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  centred 
in  the  fact  that  his  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  received  certain  additions 
from  the  hands  of  other  writers,  and  that  a  claim  has  been  put  forward 
—a  claim  which  has  been  discussed  by  students  for  nearly  half  a  century— 
that  one  of  these  additions  is  actually  the  composition  of  Shakespeare  ; 
and  moreover  that  it  is  in  his  autograph,  the  character  of  the  clerical 
alterations  and  corrections  sufficiently  proving  that  it  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  author  himself,  and  not  of  a  mere  copyist.  The  suggestion  of 
Shakespearian  authorship,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  made  by  the  late 
Richard  Simpson  in  a  communication  to  Notes  and  Queries  (4th  Series, 
vol.  viii,  p.  i),  in  1871,  and  was  supported  by  James  Spedding  in  the  same 
periodical  (vol.  x,  p.  227)  in  1872.  The  problem  of  authorship  may  be 
approached  from  different  sides.  If  Shakespeare  could  be  shown  by 
means  of  literary  criticism  to  have  been  the  author,  then  we  should  at 
last  be  also  in  possession  of  a  substantial  specimen  of  his  handwriting 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  only  by  a  few,  and  not  in  all  instances 
very  legible,  signatures.  And,  conversely,  if  the  handwriting  could  be 
shown  to  be  Shakespeare's,  it  would  follow  that  the  composition  of 
the  addition  would  be  his  also.  But  any  attempt  to  determine  the 
authorship  by  criticism  of  style  can  only  be  inconclusive.  Every  critic  will 
maintain  his  own  opinion,  and  universal  consent  is  practically  impossible. 
Identification  of  the  handwriting  as  Shakespeare's  by  means  of  comparison 
with  his  signatures  may  be  more  practicable,  but  here  again  the  evidence 
will  not  satisfy  all.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this 
identification  by  my  demonstrations  in  Shakespeare's  Handwriting  must 
be  left  to  others  to  determine.  But  there  remains  also  a  further  test  which 
has  to  be  satisfied :  and  that  is  the  chronological  test.  If  the  addition 
is  indeed  of  Shakespeare's  composition,  it  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
written  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  literary  career,  when  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  adapting  the  works  of  other  writers  and,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
of  "  botching "  others'  plays  with  the  insertion  of  passages  of  his  own 
creation,  as  in  the  present  instance  of  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and 
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not  at  a  later  time  when  his  mental  energies  were  absorbed  in  the 
production  of  his  greatest  tragedies.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  addition 
in  question  was  contributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More  during  that  later  time, 
then  the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  it  can  hardly  be  upheld. 
This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  present  contribution 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society. 

In  his  valuable  edition  of  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Dr.  Greg  has 
taken  up  a  neutral  attitude  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  addition, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  merits  of  the  "astonishing" 
lines.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  his  own  words.  "  These  hasty  pages," 
he  writes,  "  have  individual  qualities  which  mark  them  off  sharply  from 
the  rest  of  the  play.  There  is  wit  in  the  humours  of  the  crowd,  there  is 
something  like  passion  in  More's  oratory.  So  striking  indeed  are  these 
qualities  that  more  than  one  critic  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  lines  in 
question  can  have  come  from  no  pen  but  Shakespeare's.  The  possibility 
acquires  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  passage  is  undoubtedly 
autograph.  Here  possibly  are  three  pages,  one  of  them  still  legible,  in 
the  hand  that  so  many  have  desired  to  see.  The  question  is  one  of 
stylistic  evidence,  and  each  reader  will  have  to  judge  for  himself.  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce  :  but  I  will  say  this  much,  that  it  seems 
to  me  an  eminently  reasonable  view  that  would  assign  this  passage  to  the 
writer  who,  as  I  believe,  foisted  certain  of  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  into  the 
second  part  of  Henry  VL  In  spite  of  the  undoubted  literary  merit  of 
D's  additions,1  I  cannot  myself  regard  them  with  the  admiration  they  have 
aroused  in  some  critics." 

Further,  on  the  important  question  of  the  probable  date  of  the  MS. 
Dr.  Greg  does  not  commit  himself  to  speak  decisively.  "  Some  such  year 
as  1592  or  1593"  is  suggested,  which  would  be  supported  by  the  insertion, 
in  one  of  the  additions  (p.  89),  of  the  name  of  the  player  T.  Goodal  as 

(i.)  Dr.  Greg  has  distinguished  the  handwritings  of  the  five  additions  by  the  letters 
A-E,  that  of  the  addition  attributed  to  Shakespeare  being  D. 
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taking  a  minor  part  :  "a  name  which  likewise  serves  to  connect  the  play 
with  Lord  Strange's  men,  Shakespeare's  company.  For  Goodal  or  Goodall 
took  the  role  of  a  Councillor  in  the  second  part  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
a  piece  acted  by  Strange's  players,  of  which  a  plot  and  cast  probably 
belonging  to  1592  is  extant." 

Nor  had  the  handwriting  of  the  original  portion  of  the  MS.  (before 
the  insertion  of  the  additions)  been  identified  at  the  time  when  the  Malone 
edition  was  published  in  1911.  Indeed,  Dr.  Greg  had  therein  concluded 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  copyist  and  not  the  hand  of  the  author.  The 
question  was  settled  by  the  issue  of  the  facsimile  of  Mundy's  autograph 
MS.  of  John  a  Kent  in  1912.  The  handwriting  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
then  seen  to  be  Mundy's. 

The  means  thus  presented  of  comparing  the  handwriting  of  the  two 
plays  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Greg  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  More  MS.  ;  and  he  contributed  to  The  Modern  Language  Review, 
vol.  viii  (p.  89),  1913,  a  note  of  his  further  judgement  resulting  from  a 
comparison  of  Mundy's  three  surviving  MSS. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Kent  MS.  is  inscribed  at  the  end  with 
a  date  of  December,  1596,  which,  however,  is  written  by  a  second  hand- 
not  Mundy's.  This  date  was  assumed  by  Payne  Collier,  in  his  edition  of 
the  play  (although  he  recognized  that  it  was  written  by  a  second  hand), 
to  be  the  date  of  the  MS.  ;  and  it  was  also  regarded  in  the  same  way  by 
Mr.  Farmer  in  his  facsimile.  (In  both  publications,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  it  was  misread  and  incorrectly  printed  as  1595-)  Dr-  Greg's 
note  is  based  on  the  same  assumption,  although  he  is  "by  no  means 
certain  that  the  date  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  autograph,  though  it  is 
probably  contemporary."  His  conclusion,  which  is  very  concisely  set  forth 
in  the  note,  is  here  submitted  in  his  own  words :— "  Not  only,"  he  writes, 
"  do  the  three  hands  seen  in  the  manuscripts  of  John  a  Kent,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  Heaven  of  the  Mind  offer  such  resemblances  as  to  place 
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beyond  possible  doubt  the  fact  of  their  having  been  written  by  one  and 
the  same  person  ;  they  also  offer  such  differences  as  enable  us,  I  think, 
to  place  them  in  a  definite  order.  Two  are  dated,  John  a  Kent,  1596, 
and  the  Heaven  of  the  Mind,  1602.  But  the  latter  resembles  More  a  good 
deal  more  closely  than  it  does  John  a  Kent,  while  More  seems  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two.  I  therefore  conclude  that  More  must 
have  been  originally  written  between  1596  and  1602,  say  1598-1600. 
This,  I  confess,  agrees  with  what  has  always  been  my  personal  feeling 
alike  on  palaeographical  and  literary  grounds,  though  I  have  bowed  to 
weightier  opinion  and  to  several  small  items  of  indirect  evidence  in 
accepting  an  earlier  date.  It  should  be  observed  that,  if  we  are  now  to 
revise  our  notions  and  place  More  at  the  very  close  of  the  century,  we 
shall  have  to  withdraw  the  suggestion  that  resemblances  between  the 
additional  insurrection  scene  and  certain  parts  of  2  Henry  VI  point  to 
Shakespeare  as  the  author  of  the  former.  Whoever  wrote  the  Jack  Cade 
scenes,  it  was  not  the  Shakespeare  of  Hamlet,  '  argo '  if  the  famous  piece 
of  patchwork  in  More  was  written  c.  1600,  it  was  not  of  Shakespeare's 
botching." 

Dr.  Greg's  knowledge  of  Mundy's  handwriting  as  exhibited  in  the  More 
MS.  is  so  intimate  that  any  opinion  of  his  regarding  it  must  be  received 
with  serious  respect  ;  and  I  am  therefore  gratified  to  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  him  on  the  order  in  which  he  places  the  three  MSS., 
viz.,  Kent  first,  More  second,  and  Heaven  of  the  Mynde  last.  I  venture, 
however,  to  differ  from  him  in  the  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  intervals 
of  time  which  separate  the  MSS.  from  each  other.  It  is  true  that  Heaven 
of  the  Mynde  resembles  More  more  closely  than  it  does  Kent,  the  two 
former  MSS.  having  in  common  certain  characteristics  of  handwriting  in 
a  more  developed  stage  than  in  Kent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  nearer  palaeographical  connection 
between  the  two  plays  than  exists  between  More  and  Heaven  of  the  Mynde, 
and  that,  while  More  is  in  a  general  sense  intermediate  between  the  other 
two  MSS.,  it  lies  much  closer  chronologically  to  the  earlier  one.  By 
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basing  his  argument  upon  the  assumption  that  1596  is  the  date  of  Kent, 
Dr.  Greg  has  confined  the  three  MSS.  within  a  narrow  span  of  six  yean, 
from  December,  1596,  to  December,  1602  ;  and  consequently  he  cannot 
find  room  for  More  any  earlier  than  at  the  end  of  the  century — a  period 
too  late  for  the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the  addition.  If  the 
date  had  been  in  Mundy's  handwriting,  it  would  certainly  have  to  be 
accepted  as  the  date  of  the  MS.,  inscribed  by  the  author  in  the  usual 
way  in  company  with  bis  authenticating  signature.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  date  is,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  conclusively  to  demonstrate,  not 
in  Mundy's  autograph,  and  if,  notwithstanding,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
date  of  the  MS.,  we  are  reduced  to  the  improbable,  and  even  unreasonable, 
supposition  that  the  author  inscribed  his  authenticating  signature  but  left 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  MS.  to  be  added  by  somebody  else.  Such 
an  idea  can  hardly  be  seriously  entertained,  and,  if  an  explanation  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  date  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  sought  in  some 
more  reasonable  direction.  The  position  of  the  inscribed  date  having 
been  rather  to  the  right  centre  of  the  page,  when  the  leaf  was  perfect, 
there  would  have  been  room  on  the  left  for  the  words  of  some  brief 
memorandum,  concluding  with  the  date ;  for,  to  all  appearance,  nothing 
was  written  below  the  words  of  the  date,  as  they  are  underscored  with 
flourishes,  such  as  usually  indicate  finality.  My  friend  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard 
has  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  here  written  a  note  recording  a 
late  purchase  of  the  play  from  the  theatrical  company  for  whom  it  was 
written  ;  but  speculations  of  this  nature  unfortunately  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  and  it  is  better  to  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the  date, 
inscribed  as  it  is  by  a  second  hand  and  in  different  ink,  provides  no  basis 
for  an  argument  on  the  actual  date  of  the  play. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  study  of  Mundy's  handwriting  as  presented  in 
the  three  MSS.  under  review.  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  two 
plays  together  and  to  leave  aside  the  later  MS.  of  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde 
until  the  earlier  MSS.  have  been  explored.  The  mechanical  arrangement 
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of  the  texts  of  the  two  plays  being  the  same  in  both,  the  palaeography 
of  the  two  MSS.  can  be  more  methodically  dealt  with  if  we  are  free  to 
turn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  may  be  required,  for  comparison  of 
details. 

But  first,  for  purposes  of  reference  I  here  submit  a  transcript  of  the 
photographic  reproductions  from  the  two  MSS. 

[John  a  Kent.] 

which  He  not  fayle  at  full  to  let  him  knowe.  exit  Seruaunt. 

Abbot.       Farewell  my  freend,  He  bout  my  busines  strayte, 

and  gaynst  his  coming  giue  my  due  attendaunce.        exit  Abbot. 

Enter  John  a  Kent,  Denvyle,  Griffin  and  Powesse. 
5      Griffin.       would  any  man  but  you  haue  beene  so  fond, 

to  yeeld  the  Ladyes,  when  we  might  haue  kept  them  ? 
poore  soules,  with  what  vnwillingnes  they  went, 
pray  God  this  rashnes  all  we  not  repent. 

Powesse.    what  though  that  once  you  proou'de  too  hard  for  him  ? 
10  still  are  ye  certaine  of  the  lyke  successe  ? 

Remember  how  he  crost  vs  at  first, 
once  warnde,  dooth  make  a  man  to  dread  the  wurst. 
Denvyle.     I  will  suspend  my  Judgement  in  this  case, 

and  rather  hope,  then  feare  what  may  befall. 
1 5  Once  this  I  knowe,  it  will  goe  wundrous  hard, 

Ere  John  a  Kent  be  in  his  purpose  bard. 
John.          Feare  you,  hope  you,  for  my  parte,  He  doo  neither, 
but  track  his  steppes  that  treades  the  way  before, 
to  doo  the  thing  he  can  vndoo  no  more. 

20  These  weddings  then  must  be  at  Chester  Abbey, 

the  Gates  wherof  moste  strongly  will  be  mand, 
Entraunce  there  is  allowed  at  none  but  one, 
And  John  a  Cumber  there  must  be  the  Porter, 
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Moore. 
wo  [man]. 

Moore. 


wo  [man]. 


Gent.  Por[ter]. 

Moore. 
Gent.  For. 
Moore. 


Shrewsbury]. 
Moore. 
Sur[rey]. 
Moore. 

Lieu\tenanf\. 
Moore. 


\Sir  Thomas  More\ 

I  thanke  your  Lordships  for  your  paines  thus  farre, 

to  my  strong  house. 

Now  good  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  for  Christes  deare  sake 

deliuer  me  my  writings  back  againe, 

that  doo  concerne  my  title.  5 

what,  my  olde  client,  are  thou  got  hether  too  ? 

Poore  sillie  wretche,  I  must  confesse  indeed, 

I  had  such  writings  as  concerne  thee  neere, 

But  the  King  has  tane  the  matter  into  his  owne  hand, 

he  has  all  I  had,  then  woman  sue  to  him,  10 

I  cannot  help  thee,  thou  must  beare  with  me. 

Ah  gentle  hart,  my  soule  for  thee  is  sad, 

farewell  the  best  freend  that  the  poore  ere  had 

exit  woman. 

Before  you  enter  through  the  Towergate, 
your  vpper  garment  Sir  belongs  to  me.  1 5 

Sir  you  shall  haue  it,  there  it  is.       /  he  gives  him  his  cap.  / 
The  vpmoste  on  your  back  Sir,  you  mistake  me. 
Sir,  now  I  vnderstand  ye  very  well 
but  that  you  name  my  back, 

Sure  else  my  Cap  had  bin  the  vppermoste  20 

Farewell  kinde  Lord,  God  send  vs  merie  meeting. 
Amen  my  Lord. 

Farewell  deare  freend,  I  hope  your  safe  returne 
My  Lord,  and  my  deare  fellowe  in  the  Muses 
Farewell,  farewell  moste  noble  Poett.  25 


Adewe  most  honord  Lords.  t 

Fayre  prison,  welcome,  yet  methinkes, 
for  thy  fayre  building,  tis  too  foule  a  name. 
Many  a  guiltie  soule,  and  many  an  innocent 


x[eun/]  Lords 
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Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  handwriting 
of  the  two  texts  and  see  how  far  the  visual  impression  thereby  obtained 
may  guide  our  judgement  of  their  relative  ages.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  will  designate  the  Kent  MS.  and  the  More  MS.  respectively  K  and  M. 
Turning  over  the  leaves  of  K  we  find  that  the  handwriting  varies  in 
different  parts.  In  those  pages  in  which  the  text  was  evidently  written 
at  full  leisure  the  script  is  generally  of  a  neat  character  and  is  not  wanting 
in  a  certain  graceful  simplicity,  the  writer  forming  his  letters  well  and 
maintaining  a  fairly  even  standard,  with  an  evident  desire  to  be  legible — 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  closely  packed  written  lines  which  range  from  sixty 
to  seventy  (sometimes  even  more)  in  a  page.  This  steady  style  of  writing 
is  Mundy's  best  calligraphy,  and  if  we  are  right,  as  we  believe  we  are,  in 
placing  K  first  in  the  sequence  of  the  three  MSS.,  we  may  class  it  as  the 
mature  style  of  Mundy's  manhood.  But  this  deliberate  style  is  not 
maintained.  Naturally,  as  he  warms  to  his  work,  the  writer  begins  to 
ply  his  pen  more  speedily  with  the  result  that  various  letters  assume  more 
cursive  forms  and  are  thus  modified  from  the  standard  scrivener's  script, 
without  however  being  ostentatiously  so.  Still,  the  general  run  of  the 
writing  remains  neat,  the  letters  evenly  spaced  and  inscribed  with  an  easy 
flow  and  a  fairly  light  hand.  If  occasionally  the  script  becomes  thick 
and  "blotty,"  the  defect  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  sponginess  of  the 
paper  or  to  the  use  of  a  pen  carrying  too  full  a  charge  of  ink  than  to 
uneven  stress  of  the  hand.  The  more  cursive  pages  of  K,  just  referred 
to,  invite  a  comparison  with  the  handwriting  of  M  ;  for  it  is  a  step 
towards  the  developement  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  second 
phase  of  Mundy's  handwriting  which  receives  the  full  expression  in  the 
later  play. 

Placing  the  two  open  MSS.  of  K  and  M  side  by  side  and  turning 
their  leaves  part  passu  while  the  eyes  take  a  general  view  of  the  successive 
pages,  the  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  two  texts  becomes  soon 
impressed  upon  the  vision.  It  is  evident  that  Mundy  is  writing  under 
greater  pressure  in  M  than  in  K.  He  has  not  the  time  to  spare  for  leisurely 
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writing,  and  naturally  his  style  deteriorates.  The  easy  regularity  and 
even  spacing  of  K  gives  place  to  a  more  closely  packed  and  compressed 
script  in  M.  The  average  number  of  lines  in  M  runs  to  eighty  or  more 
in  a  page,  as  compared  with  sixty  to  seventy  in  K  ;  and  an  average 
metrical  line  in  M  generally  occupies  less  length  than  one  in  K.  And, 
under  the  impulse  of  greater  speed  adding  stress  on  the  pen,  the  script 
of  M  is  heavier  than  the  script  of  K.  The  greater  stress  of  the  writer's 
hand  in  M  is  most  marked  in  the  letters  which  descend  below  the  line, 
such  as  /  h,  p,  and  long  s,  as  well  as  in  the  descending  flourishes  of 
some  of  the  capital  letters.  These  numerous  descending  strokes,  heavy, 
long,  and  oblique,  impart  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  text  of  M  a  rain-like 
streakiness,  which,  when  once  it  has  caught  the  eye,  remains  unpleasantly 
obtrusive.  This  more  serried  style  with  its  heavy  streakiness,  then,  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  writing  of  M,  and  marks  a  later  developement 
of  Mundy's  handwriting  than  that  of  the  text  of  K.  The  general  survey 
of  the  two  MSS.  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  K  is  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  Our  facsimiles  from  these  MSS.  present  us  with  two  excellent 
examples  of  Mundy's  earlier  easy  cursive  style  as  found  in  K,  and  the 
more  compressed  script  of  M. 

But  something  more  than  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  a  general 
survey  of  the  handwriting  is  wanting  to  satisfy  us  regarding  the  relative 
ages  of  the  two  plays.  We  shall  need  the  evidence  of  differences  in  the 
forms  of  letters,  if  such  there  be,  to  help  us  to  a  more  exact  conclusion. 
I  shall  therefore  examine  first  the  minuscule  letters  of  the  English  script, 
as  written  by  Mundy  in  K  and  in  M.  This  script  is  the  ordinary  hand  in 
vogue  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  its  standard  type  being  that 
which  was  practised  by  professional  scriveners  and  secretaries,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  ordinary  business  hand  of  the  time.  Every  writer, 
however,  who  was  not  tied  to  clerical  exactness,  naturally  modified  it  in 
details  according  to  his  own  inclination  and  taste,  and  thus  introduced 
into  it  those  personal  peculiarities  which  in  all  handwritings  are  marks  of 
individual  character.  Mundy's  English  writing  in  the  general  formation 

V    2 
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of  its  minuscule  letters  remains  fairly  constant  to  the  normal  type  ;  and  in 
both  plays  most  of  them  are  one  and  the  same  in  actual  structure,  always 
however  allowing  for  the  shades  of  difference  caused  by  the  heavier  stress 
and  closer  packing  of  the  hand  in  M,  already  remarked  above  in  our 
general  survey. 

We  may  briefly  glance  at  such  points  as  I  have  noted  in  Mundy's 
treatment  of  the  letters  common  in  shape  to  both  plays.  He  always 
employs  the  closed  a,  never  the  open  #-shape ;  he  inclines  to  let  his  b 
stand  independently,  without  linking  it  to  the  following  letter ;  c  and  g 
are  well-defined  flat-headed  normal  English  letters ;  the  reversed  loop  of 
e  is  usually  well  formed,  but  is  occasionally  blotted  or  "blind,"  in  which 
case  Mundy  takes  pains  often  to  amend  the  letter,  as  will  be  presently 
explained ;  in  m  and  n  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  make  the  minims 
concave  instead  of  convex  ;  the  normal  rule  not  to  link  o  to  a  following 
letter  is  generally  observed  ;  </,  /,  /',  /,  /,  q,  s  (both  long  and  round), 
u,  v,  Wj  x,  y,  z  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark. 

With  respect  to  the  letters  not  included  in  the  above  remarks,  viz., 
h>  kt  r,  /,  there  are  varieties  or  arbitrary  shapes  among  them  which  may 
be  classed  as  personal.  In  the  more  deliberately  written  pages  of  K, 
the  normal  h  with  sinuous  main -limb  is  common  ;  when  the  hand 
becomes  more  cursive  the  head  loop  of  the  letter  is  brought  down  almost 
into  the  line  of  writing  and  the  sinuous  main  limb  is  straightened  out, 
but  with  a  light  hand  ;  in  M  the  same  straightened  letter  is  used,  but  is 
inscribed  with  greater  stress.  Besides  the  normal  type  of  letter  k  with 
central  loop  and  cross-bar,  there  is  a  less  precise  and  more  cursive  form 
in  common  use  in  both  K  and  M,  rather  resembling  a  modern  b  and 
written  without  lifting  the  pen,  the  base  being  curved  and  turned  in  to 
meet  the  main-stroke  and  then  finishing  in  a  horizontal  stroke  to  the 
right  or  forming  a  loop  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  line  15  knowe,  1.  10  lyke,  1.  i 
knowe).  In  M  this  form,  under  stress  of  rapid  writing,  also  developes  a 
tendency  to  make  the  curves  angular  (Facs.  No.  2,  M,  1.  3  sake,  1.  17 
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mistake,  1.  19  back,  1.  27  methinkes).  The  letter  r  is  a  slurred  form  of 
the  normal  twin-stroke  letter,  being  rounded  at  the  base  like  a  modern  v. 
Mundy's  /  varies  from  the  normal  shape  to  a  cursive  letter  turning  up  at 
the  base  and  resembling  a  modern  b. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mundy  takes  pains  to  make  his  writing 
clear  and  legible.  Dr.  Greg  has  aptly  called  him  conscientious.  He 
abhorred  a  blind  letter  and  was  even  overscrupulous  at  times  to  amend 
an  ambiguous  stroke.  For  instance,  in  the  more  cursively  written 
examples  of  k  he  often  adds  an  oblique  central  stroke  or  comma  to 
indicate  the  central  loop  of  the  normal  letter,  although  there  could  be 
hardly  any  necessity  for  such  addition  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  6  kept,  1.  18 
track ;  No.  2,  M,  11.  4,  1 7  back,  1.  2 1  kinde) ;  and  again  in  the  case  of  a 
blind  or  indistinct  head-loop  of  h,  he  will  amend  it  by  another  loop  on 
the  top  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  6  them]  No.  2,  M,  1.  6  hethert  1.  13  the,  thai), 
but  sometimes  only  ending  in  disaster  by  double-blinding  the  blind  letter 
with  a  superimposed  blind  loop  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  15  this) — and  there 
he  has  to  leave  it.  In  the  same  way  he  occasionally  rectifies  other  blind 
looped  letters,  as  d  and  e,  by  adding  outer  loops. 

The  only  contraction  that  Mundy  uses  is  to  mark  the  omission  of  m 
in  a  few  words,  as  coming,  cbmanding,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
written  with  a  double  m ;  and  at  least  in  K,  he  also  expresses  the  word 
my  sometimes  by  a  curtailed  monogram  of  its  two  letters,  and  any  in  a 
similar  way  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  11.  2,  17  ;  and  5).  His  punctuation  is  well 
developed  on  modern  lines ;  and  he  places  a  colon  fairly  often  at  the  end 
of  penultimate  lines— most  likely,  as  Dr.  Greg  remarks,  indicating  "  some 
rhetorical  trick  in  the  delivery  of  Elizabethan  actors."  But  the  same  mark 
also  occurs  in  non-penultimate  lines. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  survey  the  majuscule  or  capital  letters  of 
Mundy's  English  script.  Probably  from  the  earliest  times  when  enlarged 
letters  came  into  fashion  in  MSS.,  as  distinguishing  marks  at  the  beginnings 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  chapters  and  special  words,  there  has 
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always  prevailed  a  greater  tendency  to  play  with  the  formation  of  these 
letters  than  with  the  formation  of  minuscules.  The  minuscule  is  the 
useful  working  item  and  should  be  plain  and  legible  ;  the  capital,  on  the 
other  hand  is  more  or  less  an  ornamental  item,  more  rarely  wanted  than 
the  minuscule,  and  thus  seems  to  invite  a  certain  relaxation  in  the  writer 
and  to  encourage  experiments  in  the  exercise  of  personal  calligraphy. 
Everyone  knows,  from  daily  experience,  how  the  capital  letters  in  our 
friends'  correspondence  are  apt  to  assume  fantastic  shapes  and  how  we 
often  have  to  look  twice  at  such  eccentric  letters  to  be  sure  what  may 
be  their  alphabetical  value.  Thus  the  capital  letters  in  a  specimen  of 
handwriting  may  often  provide  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  with 
more  certainty  than  the  small  letters. 

The  capital  letters  in  Mundy's  English  script,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
the  letters  which  he  uses  to  represent  capitals,  illustrate  in  an  unusual 
degree  this  propensity  among  scribes  to  take  liberties  with  the  formation 
of  that  particular  class  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  For  not  only  does 
he  modify,  quite  legitimately,  standard  types  by  fanciful  strokes  and 
exaggerations,  but  he  even  substitutes  letters  of  his  own  invention  for 
standard  types,  with  which,  notwithstanding,  he  must  have  been  quite 
familiar.  I  will  first  notice  the  capitals  which  keep  to  the  same  forms 
in  the  MSS.  of  both  the  plays,  distinguishing  those  which  are  normal 
from  those  which  differ  from  the  normal  shapes.  The  letters  A,  B>  Z>, 
E,  F  (ff\  L,  O,  Q,  S,  U  ( V\  X,  y,  Z,  are  normally  formed,  or  at  all 
events  do  not  depart  essentially  from  the  conventional  standard  ;  the 
following  differ  either  in  details  or  altogether  from  the  standard  types  : 
C,  H,  I  (/),  Kt  My  N,  W.  The  usual  curved  finial  at  the  head  of  C 
is  exaggerated,  lending  to  the  letter  the  appearance  of  an  italic  8  (Facs. 
No.  i,  K,  1.  23  ;  No.  2,  M,  1.  20)  ;  H  is  an  enlarged  minuscule  rather 
than  the  normal  capital ;  /  (J}  is  an  ungainly  letter  with  an  ugly  head- 
curve  much  exaggerated  ;  K  is  abnormal,  resembling  an  enlarged  italic 
minuscule  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  11.  4,  16  ;  No.  2,  M,  1.  9)  ;  in  place  of  capital 
M  and  N>  Mundy  employs  fanciful  minuscules  slightly  enlarged  and  ending 
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in  a  curved  tail  (Facs.  No.  2,  M,  1.  3  Moore ;  1.  24  My,  Muses ;  1.  3  Now]  ; 
nor  does  he  use  a  normal  capital  Wt  usually  writing  a  simple  minuscule 
or  one  slightly  enlarged. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  lists  of  letters  only  four,  viz.,  G, 
PI  Ry  T,  are  not  accounted  for  ;  and  of  these  there  are  variations  in 
their  form  or  in  their  use  which  distinguish  the  two  MSS.  In  the  Kent 
MS.  the  letter  G  appears  frequently  in  the  normal  form,  that  is,  a 
C-  shaped  semicircle,  headed  with  a  concave  finial  and  finished  off  with 
a  tongue  (e.g.,  Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  4).  But  there  is  also  very  generally  a 
more  cursive  letter,  in  which  the  head-curve  and  the  tongue  are  combined 
without  lifting  the  pen  (the  tongue  being  formed  first  and  the  head- 
curve  following),  the  combination  taking  the  shape  of  Mundy's  d  and 
accompanying  the  semicircle  not  very  closely  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  11.  5,  8,  21). 
But  in  the  More  MS.  we  find  a  differently  shaped  letter  in  which  the 
combined  head-curve  and  tongue  form  an  S  (the  head-curve  being  written 
first  and  the  tongue  following),  which  is  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
semicircle  and  is  then  traversed  by  a  strong  oblique  dash  (Facs.  No.  2, 
M,  1.  21).  This  change  in  the  shape  of  Mundy's  capital  G  is  obviously 
to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  speed  with  which  the  More  MS.  was 
written  ;  the  S- shaped  combination  being  more  easily  managed  than  the 
corresponding  combination  in  the  other  MS.,  and  the  addition  of  the 
oblique  dash  being  a  natural  accompaniment  in  keeping  with  the  general 
heavy-stroking  of  More. 

The  letter  P  is  found  in  two  shapes.  The  first  is  nearer  to  the 
normal  form.  The  main  vertical  limb  is  fitted  with  a  head-curve,  often 
exaggerated,  similar  to  the  head-curve  of  the  letter  /;  the  shaft  is  then 
traversed  oy  an  independent  cross-bar,  to  form  the  base  of  the  body  of 
the  letter,  the  outline  of  the  body  being  then  completed  by  an  embracing 
curve.  An  ornamental  dot  in  some  instances  is  placed  within  the  body. 
The  second  shape  has  a  main  upright  like  the  other,  but  the  cross-bar 
which  is  to  form  the  base  of  the  body  is  continued  upwards  and  is  then 
broken  off,  or  is  turned  over  in  a  curve  to  the  right.  An  ornamental 
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interior  dot  is  sometimes  added.  The  first  of  these  shapes  is  common 
in  Kent  (Facs.  No.  i,  K,  11.  4,  23)  ;  the  second  is  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  is  rare  in  More ;  the  second,  as  being  more  quickly  written, 
is  common  (Facs.  No.  2,  M,  11.  14,  17,  25). 

In  the  Kent  MS.  the  letter  R  is  normal,  with  loop  and  cross-bar 
(Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  n) ;  in  the  More  MS.  an  arbitrary  letter  is  commonly 
used,  which  is  formed,  without  lifting  the  pen,  on  the  lines  of  the  cursive 
minuscule  k,  in  which,  under  stress  of  rapid  writing,  the  curves  become 
angular. 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  noticed  the  capital  T.  In  this  letter,  as 
employed  in  the  two  MSS.,  there  is  but  slight  variation  in  the  actual 
formation  to  distinguish  the  letter  in  M  from  the  letter  in  K.  The 
distinction  principally  lies  in  the  length  of  the  oblique  traversing  stroke 
which  is  conspicuous  in  M,  and  in  the  stress  with  which  it  is  inscribed, 
in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  writing  ;  while  in  K  the  stroke 
is  usually  short  and  is  lightly  applied.  But  there  is  also  occasionally  a  slight 
variation  in  the  actual  formation  of  the  letter  in  M,  an  inner  curve-stroke 
being  added  within  the  outline-curve  and  thus  duplicating  it — a  variation 
which  I  have  not  observed  in  K  (cf.  Facs.  No.  i,  K,  1.  20 ;  No.  2,  M,  1.  3). 

The  examination  that  has  now  been  made  both  of  the  style  of  Mundy's 
English  script  and  of  its  individual  letters  has  enabled  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  general  developement  and  the  evolution  of  particular  forms 
of  certain  letters,  and  on  both  accounts  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
concluding  that  the  Kent  MS.  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  More  MS. 
The  particular  line  followed  in  the  general  developement  and  the  character 
of  the  changes  in  individual  letters  have  evidently  been  determined  by 
the  exigencies  of  rapid  writing.  In  K  the  increase  of  speed  appears  to 
have  been  intermittent,  the  writer  varying  the  pace,  and  at  the  same  time 
varying  his  style,  according  his  mood  at  the  moment.  In  M  pressure 
of  speed  appears  to  have  been  constant,  enforcing  a  more  sustained 
uniformity  of  the  more  compressed  style  of  that  MS. 
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Now,  leaving  for  the  present  the  MSS.  of  the  two  plays,  I  will  turn  to 
Mundy's  third  extant  MS.,  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde  (which,  for  brevity, 
I  will  refer  to  as  HM),  and  survey  his  English  script,  as  it  is  found 
therein.  Unfortunately,  as  already  stated,  the  only  pages  of  the  MS.  in 
Mundy's  autograph  are  the  few  containing  preliminary  matter,  and  the 
only  pages  in  his  English  hand  are  those  on  which  the  title  and  the 
dedicatory  epistle  are  inscribed.  Consequently  the  material  is  too  scanty 
for  an  exhaustive  comparison  with  the  English  handwritings  of  the  two 
plays  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  sufficient  written  text  to  show  that 
the  style  is  the  same  as  the  style  of  the  hand  in  M,  and,  especially,  that 
among  the  capital  letters  the  modifications  which  differentiate  the  letters 
G,  P)  and  T  (there  is  here  no  example  of  J?)  in  M  from  the  examples 
in  K  are  repeated  in  this  MS.,  but  are  not  further  developed.  Yet, 
while  style  and  formation  of  letters  are  the  same  as  in  M,  the  general 
character  has  undergone  a  change.  The  writing  is  looser  and  more 
careless  and  rather  clumsy  ;  it  conveys  the  impression  of  being  the  work 
of  a  hand  that  is  ageing  and  losing  vigour,  contrasting  unfavourably  with 
the  well-sustained  execution  of  the  earlier  MSS.  At  the  time  when  the 
MS.  was  written,  at  the  close  of  1602,  Mundy  was  only  in  his  fiftieth 
year — a  period  of  life  too  early,  one  would  imagine,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  his  handwriting  to  begin  to  flag.  But,  from  what  is 
known  of  his  career  as  an  author,  he  must  have  been  a  very  industrious 
penman,  and  he  may  have  overworked  his  hand  and  worn  it  out  before 
its  time.  We  may,  I  think,  also  assume  that  he  must  have  given  up,  for 
some  time  before  the  date  of  this  MS.,  the  practice  of  fair-copying  the 
drafts  of  his  own  compositions,  and  may  thus  have  lost  the  faculty  of 
writing  the  better-drilled  handwriting  of  the  two  plays.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  significant  that  although  HM  is  only  a  short  tract,  Mundy 
has  employed  another  hand  to  write  out  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  little 
volume  being  the  dedicatory  copy,  which  one  would  rather  have  expected 
should  have  been  in  the  author's  autograph.  This  fact  at  least  suggests 
a  weariness,  on  Mundy's  part,  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  writing ;  and 
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when,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  he  refers  to  his  translation  of  HM  as 
"a  breathing  while"  in  his  long  task  of  compiling  a  laborious  work  of  above 
eight  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  he  may  well  imply,  not  only  relaxation  by 
a  change  of  literary  work,  but  also  relief  from  actual  quill-driving. 

Besides  the  English  script  in  Mundy's  three  MSS.,  the  study  of  which 
is  the  main  object  of  the  present  essay,  there  is  an  ancillary  handwriting 
which  has  to  be  noticed,  namely  the  Italian  script  (or,  to  describe  it  more 
accurately,  the  pseudo-Italian  script)  which  he  employed,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  in  writing  down  those  subsidiary  words  or  phrases  or  passages 
which  authors  found  it  convenient  to  distinguish  from  the  main  text  of 
their  works  by  means  of  a  contrast  of  type.  Thus  Mundy  employs  this 
contrasting  script,  but  not  consistently,  to  distinguish  the  names  of  the 
dramatis  persona^  stage  directions,  Latin  words,  etc.,  in  the  plays,  and  for 
the  preliminary  sonnet  in  HM  (Facs.  No.  4).  But  of  the  true  forms 
of  letters  of  Italian  cursive  script  Mundy  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
had  a  correct  idea.  It  is  obvious  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  three 
MSS.  under  review  that  he  had  never  been  taught,  as  a  part  of  his 
education,  the  use  of  that  kind  of  handwriting  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
gradually  made  up  a  bastard  alphabet  from  different  scripts,  containing  in 
it  sufficient  elements  of  the  Italian  cursive  to  pass  muster,  in  a  makeshift 
way,  for  the  genuine  hand. 

The  minuscule  letters  which  he  employs  in  this  imitative  alphabet 
partly  consist  of  his  ordinary  English  letters ;  the  rest  may,  by  courtesy, 
be  counted  as  more  or  less  Italian  forms.  The  letters  taken  over  from 
his  English  alphabet  are  a,  &,  c,  g,  i,  /,  m,  n,  o,  q>  r,  t ;  the  Italian  letters 
are  d,  e,  /,  /&,  £,  /,  s  (long,  and  round)  v,  w,  x,  y>  z.  With  regard  to  most 
of  the  letters  thus  adopted  from  his  English  alphabet,  Mundy  might  have 
pleaded  that  his  use  of  them  indifferently  for  both  English  and  Italian 
scripts  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  structure  they  are  the  same  in 
both  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  give  to  them, 
when  writing  the  Italian  style,  the  cast  of  the  Italian  character.  They 
remain  frankly  English.  Further,  there  are  two  of  them  that  are  quite 


i 
*L> 


3. — John  a  Kent 


*/*       ~r~* 


4. Heaven  of  the  Mind. 
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different  in  structure  in  the  two  scripts,  namely  c  and  &  both  of  which 
are  flat-headed  letters  in  the  English  script,  linking,  when  required,  with 
a  following  letter  by  the  head-stroke ;  but  in  the  pure  Italian  script  tlv-y 
are  curved  letters,  the  c  linking,  when  required,  with  a  following  letter 
by  the  base-curve,  and  the  g  by  the  descending  loop. 

Among  the  capital  letters  of  his  Italian  script  the  following  may  be 
classed  as  of  more  or  less  correct  cursive  style,  A,  D,  £,  G,  /,  K,  Z, 
O,  P,  Q,  £.  To  express  B  and  C  Mundy  is  constant  in  employing  the 
two  capitals  of  his  English  alphabet ;  and  along  with  the  correct  O  he 
also  occasionally  makes  use  of  the  English  letter  which  is  traversed  by  an 
oblique  stroke.  As  well  as  the  correct  €  he  also  writes  the  Roman 
capital  E  ;  and  from  the  same  Roman  alphabet  he  adopts  F,  H,  M, 
S,  T,  V,  W,  all  furnished  more  or  less  with  serifs,  on  the  pattern  of 
printers'  types.  Instances  of  N,  X,  Yt  Z  do  not  occur. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Mundy's  Italian  hand  is  of  a  very  mixed 
character ;  and  his  method  of  applying  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  three 
MSS.  suggests  rather  that  he  evolved  it  as  he  went  forward  in  his  literary 
career.  lie  uses  it  sparingly  in  K  ;  fairly  generally  in  M  ;  and  in  HM 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  piece  written  in  full  in  his  Italian  writing — the 
sonnet  (Facs.  No.  4).  In  K  he  seems  to  have  followed  no  regular  system  : 
he  uses  it,  but  not  consistently,  for  Latin  words  in  titles,  stage  directions, 
and  quotations  ;  but  in  the  case  of  dramatis  persona  he  only  singles  out 
a  few,  as  well  as,  here  and  there,  a  proper  name  occurring  in  the  text, 
for  this  distinction.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  names  thus  distinguished 
may  have  been  less  familiar  to  him  than  the  generality  of  the  characters 
in  the  play  a*id  were  accordingly  treated  with  more  respect.  In  M  he 
follows  more  systematically  the  recognised  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
contrasting  Italian  script,  and  generally  inscribes  proper  names  of 
characters  in  that  style — a  further  indication,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
later  date  of  the  MS.  The  coarse  character  of  Mundy's  handwriting  of 
1602,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  marking  his  English  script  in  HM, 
is  also  manifest  in  his  Italian  script  of  the  sonnet. 
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The  true  sequence  of  Mundy's  three  MSS.  having  now  been  ascertained, 
the  more  difficult  task  remains  to  estimate  the  probable  intervals  of  time 
that  separate  them  from  one  another.  Our  ulterior  limit  is  the  close  of 
the  year  1602,  the  date  of  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde.  An  anterior  limit 
of  1596,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  the  faith  of  the 
existence  of  the  date  inscribed  in  the  play  of  John  a  Kent,  the  earliest  of 
the  three  MSS.  I  have  already  rejected  that  inscribed  date,  "... 
Decembris  1596"  (Facs.  No.  3)  as  the  date  of  the  MS.  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  in  Mundy's  handwriting  ;  and,  now  that  his  Italian  script 
has  been  analysed,  we  are  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  it  is  an  addition  by  another  hand.  The  delicate  Italian  letters  in  which 
it  is  written,  bear  no  resemblance  either  in  general  character  or  in  their 
formation  to  Mundy's  heavy  pseudo-Italian  hand  ;  and,  further,  in  the 
word  "Decembris"  the  true  form  of  the  Italian  c  is  used,  which,  it  has 
been  shown,  was  consistently  ignored  in  Mundy's  makeshift  Italian 
alphabet,  wherein  the  flat-headed  English  letter  alone  finds  a  place.  This 
date,  then,  being  an  inserted  date,  is  of  no  value  for  settling  the  exact 
period  of  the  composition  of  the  play.  The  most  that  it  proves  is  that 
the  MS.  was  in  existence  at  least  at  the  close  of  the  year  1596.  What 
we  should  wish  to  be  able  to  show  is  how  much  earlier  the  play  may 
have  been  written. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  com- 
parative literary  merits  of  the  two  plays,  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  enquiry  ;  although  it  might  be  held  that  the  less  mature  style  of 
John  a  Ke?tt  as  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  would  indicate 
an  earlier  date  for  the  composition  of  the  former — quite  independently 
of  the  evidence  of  handwriting.  But,  while  basing  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  arrive  on  that  internal  evidence,  I  should  wish  to  recount  certain 
points  which  afford  external  evidence  of  the  unbroken  series  of  years 
during  which  the  two  MSS.  were  associated  together.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  both  were  bound  up  in  their  vellum  wrappers  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  operation  took  place 
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when  they  passed  together  into  the  possession  of  a  theatrical  company 
(presumably  the  one  with  which  Mundy  was  then  connected),  the  style 
of  the  binding  and  of  the  titles  inscribed  on  the  wrappers  being  such  as 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  acting  plays  of  such  company.  In  the 
next  place  the  way  in  which  the  two  MSS.  have  suffered  injury  from  damp, 
which  has  rotted  the  margins  of  the  paper  leaves  of  both  MSS.  in  one  and 
the  same  fashion,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  they  must  at  some 
period  have  been  laid  aside  together,  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
and  so  remained  undisturbed  perhaps  for  years.  The  loss  of  leaves  from 
both  MSS.  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  same  action  of  damp,  which  is 
also,  no  doubt,  answerable  for  the  mutilation  of  the  last  leaf  of  John  a 
Kent  and  of  the  date  inscribed  thereon.  The  mutilation  of  this  inscribed 
date  proves  that  the  two  MSS.  were  put  away  subsequently  to  the  year 
1596.  This  evidence  is  of  value  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  which  our  interest  is  more  particularly  centred. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Greg  has  shown,  I  think  conclusively, 
that  that  play  must  have  been  submitted  to  the  official  censor  in  its 
present  state,  with  its  alterations  and  additions  still  in  the  rough  (that  is 
to  say,  not  fair-copied,  as  ordinary  practice  should  have  required),  and 
he  has  suggested  that,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  censor's  orders  for  drastic  revision  of  certain  scenes  without  eviscerating 
the  play  in  a  manner  fatal  to  its  success  on  the  stage,  the  MS.  was 
consequently  laid  aside.  This,  then,  may  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  the  MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which  its  companion 
John  a  Kent  was  also  involved,  and  of  their  eventual  disappearance  into 
the  damp  limbo  where  they  were  to  lie  forgotten,  but  still  in  company. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  water-marks  in  the  papers 
of  the  two  MSS.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
finding  approximate  dates  for  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  marks  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  published  work  which  specially  deals  with 
them  ;  and,  until  some  enthusiastic  bibliographer  will  devote  himself  to 
the  compilation  of  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  collection  of  examples, 
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we  must  refrain  from  attempting  to  fix  dates  of  books  and  MSS.  by 
the  shifting  and  hazardous  testimony  of  their  water-marks.  After  this 
premonition,  I  will  record  the  following  few  notes. 

As  stated  above,  the  water-mark  of  all  the  sheets,  save  one,  of  the 
paper  of  John  a  Kent  is  a  large  fleur-de-lis  filling  the  field  of  a  crowned 
shield  which  has  a  pendent  merchant's  mark  :  a  monogram  of  the  letters 
VVR.  The  earliest  instances  of  this  mark  recorded  by  Briquet  (Les 
Filigranes,  vol.  ii,  no.  7210)  occur  in  Dutch  documents  ranging  from 
1585  to  1599.  As  to  the  mark,  an  ox,  on  the  one  stray  sheet  of  John  a 
Kent  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  of  an  old  style,  common  enough  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  mark  of  the  glove,  which  is  found  in  the 
paper  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  had  a  long  career,  in  numerous  varieties, 
through  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  ;  but  the  particular 
variety  in  this  MS.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  by  other  examples. 
The  bunch  of  grapes,  the  mark  of  the  paper  of  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde 
of  1602,  seems  to  have  been  of  Southern  French  origin,  paper  so  marked 
being  in  use  in  Lyons  and  Toulouse  (according  to  Briquet)  in  1587- 
1590 — but  here,  again,  our  mark  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  others. 
These  data  are  of  little  assistance  ;  the  only  one  which  has  possibly  any 
practical  value  is  the  occurrence  of  the  fleur-de-lis  mark  in  the  paper  of 
Tohn  a  Kent,  for  one  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  Mundy  was  writing 
his  MS.  as  far  back  as  1585  ;  but  there  may  exist  minute  differences 
differentiating  the  mark  of  his  paper  from  the  dated  Dutch  examples 
which  would  entirely  upset  the  calculation.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  our  author  made  use  of  Dutch-made  paper  of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

By  the  general  survey  and  analysis  of  the  handwritings  of  the  two 
plays  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  Kent  MS.  is  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  having  been  evidently  written  in  circumstances  of  comparative  ease 
and  leisure,  while  the  text  of  More  exhibits  another  style  of  the  same  hand 
which  has  now  passed,  as  the  result  of  greater  haste  and  pressure,  from  the 
more  pliant  character  of  the  earlier  MS.  into  a  stiffer  and  more  angular  and 
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heavier  script.  But  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  individual  letters  there 
are  but  few  instances  of  change,  and  in  such  modifications  as  differentiate 
the  later  script  from  the  earlier  we  need  not  look  for  anything  more  than 
the  ordinary  devices  of  a  scribe  seeking  the  easiest  and  speediest  methods 
of  getting  through  his  task.  The  solution  of  a  problem,  such  as  the 
present  one,  of  the  probable  interval  of  time  that  separates  two  MSS., 
both  written  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  will  naturally  be  greatly  assisted 
by  any  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  of  the  habits  and  practices  of  the 
writer.  For  change  in  general  character  of  handwriting  and  modifications 
in  forms  of  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  speedily  developed  in  the  hand 
of  a  writer  who  is  a  constant  and  diligent  penman  and  who  is  therefore 
quick  to  adopt  any  change  that  will  save  labour  ;  whereas  the  man  who 
only  writes  when  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  life,  when 
once  his  style  is  formed,  is  under  no  necessity  to  vary  it.  If  he  adopts 
new  style  or  new  forms,  it  will  be  probably  only  at  considerable  intervals. 

Now  enough  is  known  of  Mundy's  career  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  his  activities  as  a  scribe.  Between  the  years  1584 
and  1602  he  is  credited  with  the  production  of  a  score  of  plays — a 
burden  which,  although  he  wrote  largely  in  collaboration  with  others, 
must  have  condemned  him  to  actual  hard  labour  with  his  pen,  and 
still  more  so  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  own  fair  copies,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  two  MSS.1  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  it  is  not  an 

(i)  With  regard  to  the  MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  I  am  tempted  to  raise  the  question 
whether  we  are  right  in  accepting  Mundy  as  the  sole  author  of  the  original  play  (that  is, 
the  play  as  it  stood  before  the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  other  hands),  which 
is  here  fair-copied  in  his  handwriting  ;  or  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  other 
playwrights  collaborated  with  him,  and  left  him,  as  a  legible  copyist,  to  incorporate  their 
contribution'  with  his  own  work.  When  Dr.  Greg  edited  the  play  for  the  Malone 
Society  in  1911,  before  Mundy's  hand  had  been  identified,  he  decided  that  the  MS.  was 
written  by  a  copyist  and  not  by  the  author,  being  particularly  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  strange  word  "fashis,"  an  evident  blunder  for  the  word 
"fashion,"  in  line  1848  ("That  modestie  is  such  a  comely  garment,  As  it  is  never  out 
of  fashis.")  Dr.  Greg  is  clearly  right  in  his  explanation  that  in  the  draft  which  the 
copyist  had  before  him  the  word  "fashion"  must  have  been  written  in  the  abbreviated 
form  "fashio"  and  that  the  copyist  misread  the  6  as  s,  that  letter  in  the  English  cursive 
script  of  the  time,  when  written  at  the  end  of  a  word,  taking  the  form  of  a  small 
circular  loop  ending  in  a  short  tag  above  the  line,  for  which  the  abbreviation  6,  if 
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unreasonable  view  to  take,  that  the  modifications  which  mark  the  hand- 
writing in  the  More  MS.  would,  under  the  conditions  of  pressure  to 
which  Mundy  was  subjected,  have  developed  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
and  that  the  interval  which  separates  the  two  MSS.  may  be  restricted  to 
a  few  years.  As  to  the  age  of  the  MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  now  that 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  question  cannot  be  affected  by  the  inserted 
date  written  at  the  end  of  John  a  Kent,  the  arguments  for  the  suggested 
date,  which  has  been  generally  approved  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Greg's  edition,  still  hold  good ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  year 
1592  or  1593  should  not  still  be  accepted  as  approximately  the  date  of 
the  MS.  This  being  decided,  I  would  propose  to  allow,  as  sufficient, 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  between  the  two  MSS.,  and  thus  to 
assign  the  earlier  play  of  John  a  Kent,  approximately  to  the  year  1590. 

The  MS.  of  The  Heaven  of  the  Mynde  bears  its  own  date  of  1602  ;  and 
we  have  thus  to  allow  an  interval  of  some  ten  years  between  the  age  of 
this  volume  and  that  of  the  MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  will  not  be 


carelessly  written,  might  easily  be  mistaken.  As  Dr.  Greg  observes,  this  is  a  mistake 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  author  would  be  guilty  in  copying 
his  own  work  ;  and  few  will  disagree  with  him.  If  however,  Mundy  was  not  copying 
the  passage  from  a  draft  of  his  own  composition,  but  from  the  contribution  of  a 
collaborator  which  he  was  incorporating  into  his  fair  copy,  the  blunder  does  not  defy 
explanation.  Whether  it  was  simply  momentary  aberration  of  mind,  or  (if  not  too 
daring  a  suggestion)  possibly  an  idea  that  a  new  Elizabethan  word  had  been  coined,  that 
led  Mundy  to  write  down  quite  deliberately  his  impossible  "fashis,"  we  must  not  stay 
to  consider.  But  everyone  knows  how  blind  a  copyist  may  prove,  his  eye  and  pen 
working  mechanically  while  his  thoughts  are  wandering  anywhere.  The  most  curious 
instance  of  aberration  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  was  one  in  which  an  official  signed 
a  document  with  another  man's  name  instead  of  his  own — but  even  that  was  not  beyond 
the  range  of  explanation,  for  I  knew  that  the  person  concerned  had  "got  the  other 
man,"  as  we  say,  "on  the  brain." 

[Since  the  above  note  was  written  and  whilst  this  essay  is  passing  through  the  press, 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Oliphant,  of  Parkville, 
Victoria,  Australia,  a  copy  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  him  before  the  Melbourne 
Shakspeare  Society,  on  "The  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More."  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  find  that  his  critical  examination  of  the  literary  style  of  the  play  has  led 
Mr.  Oliphant  independently  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  suggested  above.  In  his 
opinion  only  the  first  half  of  the  play,  as  fair-copied  by  Mundy,  is  due  to  his  authorship, 
the  rest  being  the  work  of  two  others,  namely  the  writers  whose  hands  appear  also 
in  the  additions  A  and  B.] 
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forgotten  that  in  this  instance  Mundy  did  not  himself  fair-copy  the  text 
of  the  work  but  employed  another  hand,  and  that  only  the  few  preliminary 
pages  of  the  MS.  are  in  his  autograph.  These,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
suffice  to  show  that,  while  the  general  style  of  writing  and  formation  of  the 
letters  are  the  same  as  in  the  More  MS.,  the  handwriting  has  deteriorated 
and  is  of  a  more  careless  and  coarser  character.  The  probable  reasons 
for  this  general  deterioration,  while  actual  forms  of  letters  may  remain 
unchanged,  have  been  indicated  above ;  and  the  interval  to  be  allowed 
between  the  two  MSS.  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive. 

E.   MAUNDE  THOMPSON. 
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Charles  IX,  his  edicts  on  printing,  73-74. 
Chemistry,  early  books  on,  in  library  of 

Dr.  James  Young,  catalogued  by  John 

Ferguson,  134-135. 
Chippendale's    connection     with     Robert 

Adam,  253-254. 

City  arms  on  Mayor's  proclamations,  180. 
City    Printers,    The,    paper    by    Charles 

Welch,  133,  175-241  ;    terms  of  office, 

I75~I78;  character  of  work,  179  ;  sub- 
ject-matter of  Proclamations,  180-181  ; 

list  of  printers  and    their    work,  188- 

231. 
Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  Note  on  Prior's  Hans 

Carvel  and  The  Ladle,  67-68. 
Clown  in  Shakespeare's  Plays,  127-128. 
Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  books  printed  by 

Bruce  Rogers  for,  20. 
Colour,  use  of,  in  Bruce  Rogers'  printing, 

14,  16-18. 
Colporteurs,  legislation  concerning,  80-81. 

90-92. 
Community  of  Booksellers,  Printers  and 


Binders,  in  France,  and  their  quarrels, 

76-77. 
Compendiiim  of   Innocent    III,   the  first 

dated  book  published  at  Lyons,  26. 
"  Conger  "  combine  of  publishers,  168. 
Copyright,  first  Act  as  to,  in  Italy,  317. 
Copyright  in  editions  of  Shakespeare, 

166-167. 

Corporation  services  and  sermons,  183-185. 
Cox,  Dr.  E.  Marion,  paper  on  Lyons  as  a 

Literary   Centre  in  the   Fifteenth  and 

Sixteenth  Centuries,  I,  23-37. 
Curll,  Edmund,  publishes  first  unauthorised 

collection  of  Prior's  poems  in  1707,  52  ; 

other  works  of  Prior  published  by  him, 

57,  58- 

Depdt  legal  instituted  by  Francis  I,   72 ; 

expanded  in  1617,  75-76. 
De  Vinne,  T.,  raised  standard  of  American 

printing,  1 1 . 
Directories  of  London,  first  published  by 

Henry  Kent,  City  printer,  224. 
Du    Bellay,    Joachim,   and    the    Pleiade, 

30-31- 
Duff,  E.  Gordon,  his  English  Fifteenth 

Century  Books,  nearly  completed,  5,  138. 
Dupre,  Jean,  prints  first  classical  book  at 

Lyons,  27. 

Early  Medical  Incunabula,  Sir  William 
Osier's  monograph  on,  progress  of,  138. 

English  Almanacks  and  Prognostications, 
by  E.  F.  Bosanquet,  progress  of,  5,  138. 

English  Books  .  .  .  to  1640  in  the  Library 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  List 
of,  by  P.  W.  Wood,  published,  5. 

English  Fifteenth  Century  Books,  by  E. 
Gordon  Duff,  progress  of,  5,  138. 

Facsimiles  of  old  editions  difficult  to  mix 

with  modern  type,  18-19. 
Ferguson,  Prof.  John,  of  Glasgow,  death 

of,  133,  137  ;  short  account  of  his  work, 

I33-I35- 
Foreign  names  in    Shakespeare  spelt  as 

pronounced,  1 20. 
Francis  I  and  his  dealings  with  the  French 

press,  71-72  ;    results  of  his  zeal  against 

heretics,  24-26. 
Franklin,    Benjamin,   monograph    by    L. 

Livingston,  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers,  21. 
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Freedom  of  the   Press  as  understood   in 

France,  82,  85-86. 
French  language  improved  by  the  Pleiade, 

31. 
French  literary  academy,  earliest,  founded 

at  Lyons,  34. 
French  Printing  and   Publishing ;   Laws 

Regulating^  paper  by  G.  F.  Bar  wick,  7, 

69-107. 
Furniture  in  Adam's  houses,  253-254. 

Genoa  protects  copyists  against  printers, 

320. 
Gentlcmaris  Magazine,  ed.  by  Peter  Mot- 

teux,  contains  verses  of  Prior  in  1692, 

41. 
Gibson,    Strickland,    paper    on    Bodleian 

Catalogues    (and    Cataloguing)    of  the 

Seventeenth  Century,  2-4. 
Gosse,  Edmund,  paper  on  The  Posthumous 

Writings  of  Swinburne,  144. 
Gray,  G. '  J. ,  and   Dr.   Palmer,   their  Ab- 
stracts of  Wills  of  Cambridge  Pointers 

and  Stationers,  published,  5. 
Greek  revival  in  architecture,  251. 
Greg,  W.  W.,  his  opinions  as  to  Anthony 

Mundy's    handwriting,    328,    332-335, 

349,  351-352  note. 
Grolier,  Jean,  born  at  Lyons,  35. 
Grolier    Club    books    printed    by    Bruce 

Rogers,  20. 

Grolier  Club  publications  for  1916,  142. 
Gryphius,    Sebastian,    and   his    work    at 

Lyons,  28-29  ;    employs   Rabelais  as  a 

reader,  29  ;  prints  Hebrew  lexicon,  34. 
Guildhall  collection  of  sermons,  184-185. 
Guthkelch,  A.  C,  his  suggestion  about 

Shakespeare's  First  Folio,  147-148. 

Hart,  Horace,  death  of,  137. 

Head-  and  tail-pieces,  merits  of,  10. 

Heaven  of  the  Mynde  or  the  Myndes 
Heaven,  a  translation  by  Mundy,  con- 
tains some  pages  of  his  own  handwriting, 
330,  345-346. 

Hearne,  Thomas,  his  opinion  of  the  1674 
Bodleian  Catalogue,  3. 

Heavy -faced  type  sought  after  in  the 
nineties,  II. 

Hey  wood,  Thomas,  Four  prentices  of  Lon- 
don, only  contemporary  play  in  1620 
Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian,  3. 


Hospitalls,  Order  of  the,  early  City  publica- 
tion, 181-182. 

Huntington,  Henry  E.,  his  English  books, 
printed  prior  to  1641,  in  process  of 
being  catalogued,  143-144. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  compiler  of  the  1674  Cata- 
logue of  the  Bodleian,  3-4  ;  gives  rules 
of  compilation,  3. 

Imprints,  penalties  in  Italy  against  use  ot 
false  imprints,  316,  319. 

Inquisition  and  printing  in  Italy,  315-316. 

Italian  Printing  and  Publishing,  Laws 
regulating,  paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick, 
144,  311-323;  privileges  granted  to 
authors,  publishers,  and  printers,  312- 
314  ;  censorship  of  the  press,  313  ;  rea- 
sons for  decay,  312,  316  ;  first  code  of 
laws  issued  in  1603,  316-317  ;  first  Copy- 
right Act  produced  in  Italy,  317  ;  first 
order  for  legal  deposit,  318  ;  present 
law  based  on  that  of  Charles  Albert  of 
of  Sardinia,  322-323. 

Italic  type,  use  by  Bruce  Rogers,  16. 

James,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  City  printer, 
authoress  of  Advice  to  all  printers  in 
general,  221  ;  appointed  City  printer, 
223. 

James,  Thomas,  compiler  of  the  first  and 
second  Bodleian  Catalogues,  2-3. 

James,  Thomas,  Bodley's  first  librarian,  the 
grandfather  of  George  James,  City  prin- 
ter, 221. 

Jealousy,  Shakespeare's  treatment  of,  129- 
130. 

fohn  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,  by  An- 
thony Mundy,  description  of  MS.,  326- 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  opinions  of  editions  01 
Shakespeare,  154,  155  >  founder  of  the 
Variorum  editions,  164. 

Juvenal,  first  Latin  classic  printed  at  Lyons, 
27. 

Labe,   Louise,  an  intellectual    leader    at 

Lyons,  30. 
Landor,  W.  S.,  Notes  on  the  Bibliography 

of,  paper  by  Stephen  Wheeler,  135-137- 
Laws  regulating  Printing  and  Publishing 

in  France,  paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick,  7, 

69-107. 
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Laws  regulating  Printing  and  Publishing 
in  Italy,  paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick,  144, 

311-323- 

Le  Roy,  G.,  his  printing  at  Lyons,  27. 

1'Hommet,  Martin,  his  pamphlet  against 
the  Guises,  75. 

Libel,  printers  hanged  for,  in  France,  73- 

Livingston,  L.,  his  monograph  on  Frank- 
lin's printing  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers,  21. 

Lockey,  Thomas,  statement  on  compilation 
of  1674  Bodleian  Catalogue,  3. 

London,  its  City  Printers,  175-241  ;  arms, 
1 80  ;  Corporation  sermons  and  services, 
183-185  ;  directories  first  published  by 
Henry  Kent,  224;  Mayor's  proclama- 
tions, 179-180  ;  other  official  publica- 
tions, 181-188 ;  records  at  Guildhall, 
bibliographical  extracts  from,  232-241. 

Louis  XI  grants  letters  of  naturalization  to 
printers  in  1474,  69. 

Lyons  as  a  Literary  Centre  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  paper  by  Dr. 
Marion  Cox,  I,  23-37. 

Lyons,  early  history,  23  ;  centre  for  Italian 
exiles,  24;  their  influence  gives  it  pro- 
minence in  Literature  and  Art,  25  ;  its 
advantage  over  Paris,  25  ;  residence  of 
the  French  Court,  26  ;  second  city  in 
France  to  begin  printing,  26  ;  character 
of  books  printed  there,  27  ;  Lyons  prin- 
ters, 27-29;  number  of  cultivated  women 
there,  29-30  ;  the  Pleiade,  30-31  ;  cele- 
brated authors,  29-33  5  famous  men  in 
other  fields  of  culture  connected  with, 
34  ;  geographical  position  brings  it  spe- 
cially under  influence  of  Renaissance, 
36  ;  monopoly  of  silk  manufacture,  36  ; 
religious  differences  destroy  art  and 
learning,  37  ;  commercial  position  still 
retained,  37. 

Man  of  letters,  definition  of,  109-110. 
Marot,  Clement,  his  work  at  Lyons,  30, 

32-33- 

Matt's  Peace,  54. 

Middle  English  Religious  and  Didactic 
Verse,  Register  of,  by  Prof.  Carleton 
Brown,  published,  5,  138;  and  index, 

138- 

Modern  fine  printing  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Rogers,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  printed 
for  Carteret  Book  Club,  12  note,  142. 


Montagu,  Charles,  burlesque  on  Dryden's 
Hind  and  Panther  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Prior,  41. 

Munday,  Anthony,  see  Mundy. 

Mundy,  Anthony,  The  Autograph  Manu- 
scripts of,  paper  by  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson,  325-353 ;  his  connection 
with  Shakespeare,  325,  331-335  ;  criti- 
cism of  handwriting  in  the  Kent  and 
More  MS.,  338-344. 

Music  and  musical  terms  in  Shakespeare, 
120-122. 

Naples,  dealings  with  printers,  320. 

Napoleon  I,  and  the  French  printers,  83  ; 
and  the  Italian  Press,  321. 

North,  E.  D.,  his  work  as  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society,  138. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  his  monograph  on 
Early  Medical  Incunabula,  progress  of, 
138. 

Palmer,  Dr.,  and  G.  J.  Gray,  their  Ab- 
stracts of  the  Wills  of  Cambridge  Printers 

and  Stationers,  published,  5. 
Palsgrave,  John,    writer   of  first    French 

grammar,  31. 
Panzer's  Annales,  entries  of  Lyons  printers 

in,  33- 
Paper,  edict  against  use  of  bad  paper  in 

Venice,  315. 
Passy  measures  in  Twelfth  Night  V,  206 

explained,  121-122. 

Periodical  Press,  French  laws  for,  86-89. 
Piedmont,  laws  for  printers,  321. 
Piranesi,  G.  B. ,  his  friendship  with  Robert 

Adam,  247,  252. 
Platonism  as  a  cult  at  Lyons,  30. 
Plays  and   "baggage  books"   not  to  be 

placed  in  the  Bodleian,  not  entered  in 

the  catalogue,  3. 

Pleiade,  formation  of,  at  Lyons,  30-31. 
Pollard,  A.  W.,  his  explanations  of  the 

First  Folio  difficulties,  147-149  ;    paper 

on  The  Work  of  Bruce  Rogers,  printer, 

I,  9-22. 

Pollard,  Roger,  killed  in  action,  i. 
Pope,  Alexander,  his  quarrel  with  Theobald 

over  Shakespeare,  155. 
Printers'  marks  confused  in  France,  72-73. 
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Printers'  privileges  in  France  granted  by 
Louis  XI,  70. 

Printing  and  Publishing  in  France,  Laws 
regulating  the,  paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick, 
7,  69-107  ;  review  of  legislation  in  i6th 
century,  74-75  ;  fine  printing  of  I7th 
century  due  to  a  Royal  Order,  76,  78 ; 
text  of  laws  (translated),  85-107. 

Printing  and  Publishing  in  Italy,  Laws 
regulating,  paper  by  G.  F.  Barwick,  144, 
311-323  ;  first  legislative  Act  produced 
at  Venice,  311  ;  privileges  granted  to 
authors,  publishers,  and  printers,  312- 
3J4>  319  ;  Inquisition  and  printing, 
315-316;  nomadic  printers,  32 1 . 

Prior,  Matthew,  Notes  on  the  Bibliography 
of,  paper  by  G.  A.  Aitken,  7,  39-68. 

Prior,  Matthew,  scholar  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  40;  his  first  printed 
verse,  Hymenaeus  Cantabrigiensis,  40  ; 
his  early  verses,  40-41  ;  burlesque  on 
Dryden's  Hind  and  the  panther,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Charles  Montagu, 
41  ;  wrote  for  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
41  ;  facsimiles  of  his  title-pages,  42,  43, 
45,  47,  48,  50,  51.  55,  56,  59,  61,  63  ; 
published  various  pieces  with  Tonson, 
44,  46  ;  held  various  Government  posts, 
46  ;  his  secret  mission  to  Paris,  53~54  ; 
impeached,  57 ;  prepared  subscription 
edition  of  his  poems,  58  ;  its  success, 
60 ;  friendship  with  the  Harley  family, 
60,  62  ;  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
62  ;  his  library,  62  ;  posthumous  works, 
64-65  ;  estimation  of  his  work,  65-66. 

Procter,  Robert,  Index  of  Early  Printed 
Books  quoted  for  character  of  Lyons 
Press,  27. 

Rabelais,  F.,  his  association  with  Lyons, 
29. 

Renaissance,  explanation  of,  35-36. 

Rhone,  its  importance  in  the  development 
of  Lyons,  23. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  attitude  towards 
books,  77. 

Riverside  Press,  connection  of  Bruce  Rogers 
with,  12-20. 

Rivingtons,  firm  of,  its  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, 168-171. 

Rogers,  Bruce,  paper  on  his  work  as  a 
printer,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  I,  9-22; 


compared  with  G.  Tory,  12;  work  little 
known  in  England,  13  ;  his  device,  13  ; 
criticisms  and  list  of  books  printed  by 
him,  13-22. 

Ronsard,  P.  de,  a  member  of  the  Pleiade 
at  Lyons,  30-32. 

Rose,  F.  A.,  killed  in  action,  137. 

Rowe,  N.,  merits  and  novelties  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  151  ;  contains  first 
series  of  pictorial  illustrations,  153. 

Sabellico,  M.  A. ,  receives  special  privileges 
for  his  History  of  Venice,  312. 

Sabin's  Dictionary  of  American  Books, 
preparing  for  publication  by  Wilberforce 
Eames,  143. 

Sceve,  Maurice  de,  his  work  at  Lyons,  32. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  paper  by 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  7,  109,  132. 

Shakespeare's  Editors,  paper  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  133,  145-173- 

Shakespeare  exhibitions  and  catalogues  in 
America  during  1916,  141-142. 

Shakespeare  vocabulary  much  needed,  no 
and  note. 

Shakespeare,  William,  his  technique,  m- 
124  ;  his  growth  as  an  artist,  125-132  ; 
arrangement  of  plays  in  various  editions, 
126-127  J  his  heroines,  131  ;  evidence 
of  his  pre-eminence  in  public  esteem  to 
be  obtained  from  comparison  with  collec- 
tions of  other  dramatists'  works,  145- 
146;  difficulties  of  First  Folio,  146-149; 
its  reproductions,  149-151  ;  business  re- 
lations of  his  editors  with  their  publisher^ 
166-172;  nineteenth  century  editions, 
172-173  ;  his  contribution  to  the  play  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  325  seq.,  328,  331- 

Silk,  monopoly  of  manufacture  given  to 
Lyons  by  Charles  VII,  36. 

Sion  College  receives  bequest  of  library  of 
George  James,  City  printer,  221. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  play  of,  possible  addi- 
tions by  Shakespeare,  325-326,  331-335 ! 
description  of  MS.,  327-330;  editions 
of,  327-328  ;  paper  and  watermarks  of, 
329-330 ;  criticism  of  handwriting  of 
the  play,  338  344. 

Sorbonne  attacks  printers  for  heresy,  71. 

Spalatro,  Robert  Adam's  work  on,  248- 
249. 
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Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  the  subject  of 
various  poems  by  Prior,  44-54. 

Stage  directions  in  Shakespeare,  126. 

Stationers'  Company  begins  to  send  books 
to  the  Bodleian  in  1610,  3. 

Steevens,  G. ,  and  his  work  on  Shakespeare, 
146,  165-166,  169. 

Strikes  among  printers,  72. 

Stuart,  Colonel  Lord  Ninian  Crichton,  kil- 
led in  action,  4. 

Subscription  books,  French  laws  on,  79. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  intercourse  with  Prior,  53. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  The  Posthumous  Works 
of,  paper  by  Edmund  Gosse,  144. 

Taylor  Collection  ot   City  proclamations 

and  broadsides,  made  by  the  last  City 

printer,  179,  228. 
Theobald,  L.,  his  quarrels  with  Pope  over 

Shakespeare,   155 ;    and  with  Warbur- 

ton,  157. 
Thompson,  Sir  Edward  Maunde,  paper  on 

The  Autograph  Manuscripts  of  Anthony 

Mundy,  325-353. 

Tonson  family  of  publishers,  167-168. 
Tonson's  Miscellany  Poems,  Vol.  Ill,  con- 
tain several  of  Prior's  pieces,  44. 
Tory,  GeorTroy,  Rogers'  work   compared 

with  his,   12 ;    Bernard's  Life  of  Tory 

reprinted  by  Rogers,  12. 
Tournes,  Jean  de,  and    his    printing  at 

Lyons,  29. 
Trechsel,    Johann,   and    his    printing    at 

Lyons,  27. 

Updike,  B.,  and  the  Merrymount  Press, 
aims  of,  11-12;  his  work  rated  above 
Rogers',  12. 


Venice  issues  first  legislative  Act  on  print- 
ing, 311  ;  is  the  first  to  recognise  authors 
rights,  311;  "Scuola"  appointed  to 
direct  printing,  316;  issues  first  order 
for  legal  deposit,  318. 

Vingle,  Jean  de,  prints  Latin  classics  at 
Lyons,  27. 

Vitruvius  Britannicus  and  Robert  Adam's 
work,  255,  257-258. 

Vitruvius  Scotictts,  projected  work  byWm. 
Adam,  255. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  offensiveness  over 
Shakespeare,  146,  160-161  ;  his  quarrel 
with  Theobald,  157. 

Watermarks  in  Anthony  Mundy's  MSS., 

329-330,  349-35°. 
Welch,  Charles,  his  paper  on    The   City 

Printers,  133,  175-241. 
Wheatley,  H.  B.,  paper  on  Shakespeare  as 

a  Man  of  lifters,  7,  109-132  ;   paper  on 

Shakespeare's  Editors,  133,  145-173. 
Wheeler,  Stephen,  his  paper  on  Notes  on  the 

Bibliography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 

i35-!37- 

Widows  of  printers,  French  law  about,  77. 
Wimborne  Minster  and  legend  of  Matthew 

Prior,39-40. 
Wolf,   Nicholas,   and    his   Lyons  books ; 

adopts  modern  method  of  reckoning  the 

year,  27. 
Wood,  P.  W.,  his  List  of  English  Books 

printed  up  to  1640  in  the  Library  of  Em- 

mamiel  College,  Cambridge,  published,  5. 
Wordsworth's  Four  Sonnets  with  special 

colophon,  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers,  19. 
Wright,  W.  H.  K.,  death  of,  4. 
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